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All of the material in the first half of this vol-- 


ume (with the exception of the first one of 
the two letters to the Daily Chronicle on 
Prison Life) is printed in this edition by 
kind permission of the Oscar Wilde Estate 
and Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. 
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A PREFATORY DEDICATION 


My Dear Dr. Meyerfeld,—It is a great pleasure 
to dedicate this new edition of De Profundis to 
yourself. But for you I do not think the book 
would have ever been published. When first you 
asked me about the manuscript which you -heard 
Wilde wrote in prison, I explained to you vaguely 
that some day I hoped to issue portions of it, in 
accordance with the writer's wishes; though I 
thought 1t would be premature to do so at that 
moment. You begged, however, that Germany 
(which already held Wilde’s plays in the highest 
esteem) should have the opportunity of seeing a 
new work by one of her favourite authors. I 
rather reluctantly consented to your proposal; 
and promised, at a leisured opportunity, to extract 
such portions of the work as might be considered 
of general public interest. I fear that I post- 
poned what was to me a rather painful task ; at 
was only your visits and more importunate cor- 

1 First chided in Thirteenth Edition for the volume of uniform works in 
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respondence (of which frankly I began to hate 
the sight) that brought about the fulfilment of 
your object. There was no idea of issuing the 
work in England; but aftér despatching to you a 
copy for translation in Die Neue Rundschau, it 
occurred to me that a simultaneous publication of 
the original might gratify Wilde's English friends 
and admirers who had expressed curtosity on the 
subject. The decision was not reached without 
some misgiving, for reasons which need only be 
touched upon here. Wilde’s name unfortunately 
did not bring very agreeable memories to English 
ears: his literary position, hardly recognised even 
in the zenith of his successful dramatic career, 
had come to be ignored by Mr. Ruskin’s country- 
men, unable to separate the man and the artist ; 
how rightly or wrongly it is not for me to say. 
In Germany and France, where tolerance and 
literary enthusiasm are more widely distributed, 
Wilde’s works were judged independently of the 
author’s career. Salomé, prohibited by the Eng- 
lish censor in the author’s lifetime, had become 
part of the repertoire of the European stage, long 
before that finest of all his dramas inspired the 
great opera of Dr. Strauss; whilst the others, per- 
formed occasionally in the English provinces 
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without his name, were still banned in the London 
theatres. His great intellectual endowments were 
either denied or forgotten. Wilde (who in De 
Profundis exaggerates his lost contemporary po- 
sition in England and shows no idea of his future 
European reputation) gauges fairly accurately the 
nadir he had reached when he says that his name 
was become a synonym for folly. 


In sending copy to Messrs. Methuen (to whom 
alone I submitted it) I anticipated refusal, as 
though the work were my own. A very distin- 
guished man of letters who acted as their reader 
advised, however, its acceptance, and urged, in view 
of the uncertainty of tts reception, the excision of 
certain passages, to which I readily assented. Since 
there has been a demand to see these passages, al- 
ready issued in German, they are here replaced 
along with others of minor importance. I have 
added besides some of those letters written to me 
from Reading, which though they were brought 
out by you in Germany, I did not, at first contem- 
plate publishing in this country. They sllustrate 
Wilde’s varying moods in prison. Owing to a 
foolish error in transcription, I sent you these 
letters with wrong dates—dates of other unpub- 
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lished letters. The error is here rectified. By 
the courtesy of the editor and the proprietors of 
the Daily Chronicle I have included the two re- 
markable contributions to their paper on the sub- 
ject of prison life: these and The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol being all that Wilde wrote after his re- 
lease, other than prwate correspondence. The 
generous reception accorded to De Profundis has 
justified the preparation of a new and fuller edt- 
tion. The most sanguine hopes have been real- 
ised; English critics have shown themselves ready 
to estimate the writer, whether favourably or un- 
favourably, without emphasising their natural 
prejudice against his later career, even in refer- 
ence to this. book where the two things occasion 
synchronous comment. The work has met of 
course with some severe criticisms, chiefly from 
‘narrow natures and hectic brains.’ 

But wn justice to the author and myself there 
are two points which I ought to make clear: the 
title De Profundis, against which some have 
cavilled, is, as you will remember from our cor- 
respondence, my own; for this I do not make any 
apology. Then, certain people (among others a 
well-known French writer) have paid me the com- 
pliment of suggesting that the text was an entire 
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forgery by myself or a cento of Wilde’s letters to 
myself. Were I capable either of the requisite 
art, or the requisite fraud, I should have made a 
name in literature ere now. I need say here only 
that De Profundis is a manuscript of eighty close- 
written pages on twenty folio sheets; that it is 
cast in the form of a letter to a friend not myself ; 
that 1t was written at intervals during the last 
siz months of the author’s imprisonment on blue 
stamped prison foolscap paper. Reference. to wt 
and directions in regard to 1t occur in the letters 
addressed to myself and printed in this volume. 
Wilde handed me the document on the day of his 
release; he was not allowed to send tt to me from 
prison. With the exception of Major Nelson, 
then Governor of Reading Gaol, myself, and a 
confidential typewriter, no one has read the whole 
of it. Contrary to a general «impression, it con- 
tains nothing scandalous. There is no definite 
scheme or plan in the work; as he proceeded 
the writer’s intention obviously and constantly 
changed; it is desultory; a large portion of at ts 
taken up with business and prwate matters of no 
interest whatever. The manuscript has, how- 
ever, been seen and authenticated by yourself, by 
Mr. Methuen, and by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, when 
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editor of the Daily Mirror, where a leaf of at was 
facsimiled. 

Editorial egoism has led me to make this intro- 
duction longer than was intended, but I must an- 
swer one question: both you and other friends 
have asked why I do not write any life of Wilde. 
I can give you two reasons: I am not capable of 
doing so; and Mr. Robert Sherard has ably sup- 
plied the deficiency. Mr. Sherard’s book contains 
all the important facts of his career; the errors 
are of minor importance, except in regard to cer- 
tain gallant exaggerations about myself. His 
view of Wilde, however, is not My view, especially 
in reference to the author's unhappiness after his 
release. That Wilde suffered at times from ex- 
treme poverty and intensely from social ostracism 
I know very well; but his temperament was essen- 
tially a happy one, and I think his good spirts 
and enjoyment of life far outweighed any bitter 
recollections or realisation of an equivocal and 
tragic position. No doubt he felt the latter 
keenly, but he concealed his feeling as a general 
rule, and his manifestations of it lasted only a 
very few days. He was, however, a man with 
many facets to his character; and he left in re- 
gard to that character, and to his attainments, 
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both before and after his downfall, curiously dtf- 
ferent impressions on professing judges of their 
fellowmen. To give the whole man would re- 
quire the art of Boswell, Purcell or Robert 
Browning. My friend Mr. Sherard will, I think, 
claim only the biographical genius of Dr. John- 
son; and I, scarcely the talent of Theophrastus.— 
Believe me, dear Dr. Meyerfeld, yours very truly, 


Rozert Ross 
Rerorm Civus 


August 31st, 1907 





INTRODUCTION 
By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


Fitly enough the paradox pursues Oscar Wilde 
even after death—there is something paradoxical 
in his surviving fame, in the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of his literary retrieval. As every- 
body knows, with the social anathema pronounced 
upon him in 1895, the man and the writer under- 
went a well-nigh complete occultation; for sev- 
eral years thereafter—or virtually until his death 
in 1900—little was heard of him who had ‘blazed 
the comet of a season.? The publishers were 
‘shy’ of his books, or even ostentatiously repudi- 
ated them in deference to public clamour, and 
his delightful plays were absolutely withdrawn 
from the theatre. Without going into the vexed 
‘moral issues’ of the matter, it may be said that 
Philistinism scored a thumping victory over its 
most redoubted foe—but it was not to hold, as 
we have seen. 

The remark as to the interdict on his plays is 
more especially true of the theatre in England 
where Wilde had incurred condemnation and 
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sentence as a moral scapegoat; but the ostracism 
of poet and playwright was hardly less drastic 
and effectual in this country. On the European 
continent, however, Wilde’s plays were never de- 
nied a hearing (Paris went to see and applaud 
Salomé while he was still in prison), and it must 
be allowed that his complete literary rehabilita- 
tion began with foreign sympathisers. 

How far and how wondrously this has pro- 
ceeded is now known of all men. Since 1900, 
within twenty years of his death, many editions 
of his books (too hastily assembled in not a few 
instances)* have been brought out here and in 
England, and they have been made accessible to 
foreign readers through numerous translations. 
In the foreign theatre, as more tardily upon the 
English and American boards, his plays may be 
said to have renewed themselves and to have ac- 
quired a classical tenure. The race for immor- 


*In certain of these publications a large quantity of 
matter was put forth as Wilde’s which has since been 
repudiated by his literary executors. Also too much 
of his negligible work, mere journalism for the most 
part, has been preserved with the aim of swelling the 


general contents. It is high time for a really definitive 
edition of Wilde. 


M. M. 
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tality is a long one, subject to gusts and flaws 
of public caprice, and other untoward accidents. 
But the odds are upon Wilde at present, even to 
the prejudice of his more renowned model and 
predecessor :—whatever reproach may lie in the 
matter, Lady Windermere’s Fan and An Ideal 
Husband are far more frequently acted nowadays 
than the School for Scandal and The Rivals. 
Oscar has indeed ‘come back’ with an éclat and 
a fulness of triumph that would have astounded 
his none too self-depreciatory spirit. 

How was the wonder accomplished, or to come 
nearer the heart of the matter, what was the 
quality in the man and in his work (for in this 
regard they are identical) that enabled him to set 
aside the social attainder, mollify or placate the 
terrible Mrs. Grundy, and win back his lord- 
ship to the theatre, while at the same time re- 
trieving his now freely conceded and distin- 
guished place in English letters? 

J will say it in one word: it was charm, the 
compelling talisman of Oscar Wilde’s genius. 

Much has been said in and out of print regard- 
ing the Christian magnanimity of the public in 
taking this flagrant sinner to its bosom again, 
after showing him very thoroughly what it could 
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do in the way of chastisement and reprobation. 
It is a sort of unctuous self-gratulation which the 
public likes to indulge in when the pericdical 
‘spasm of virtue’ has passed, and it wishes to put 
a good face on the consequent revulsion when it 
takes to its arms again with a redoublement of 
passionate fondness the idol that it rejected yes- 
terday with killing scorn and hatred. But as I 
conceive it, one may with a good conscience de- 
cline to flatter the public sensibilities in the pres- 
ent instance. The reversal of its attitude toward 
Wilde seems to me very much less the effect of 
Christian magnanimity in itself than of literary 
charm in the offender. The public is not always 
a fool (this is truth, not flattery) nor can it be 
fooled, as hath been illustriously stated, ‘all the 
time.” Wilde had that to give which it could 
not or would not permanently put by. 

And so a truce to all the homilies that have 
been preached or printed on this matter. Good 
literature has the privilege of living down a bad 
reputation—and the reader may trust me that 
Wilde’s ‘character’ is not the worst that might 
be cited to the point. One may not wish to hold 
with Carlyle that literary annals offer us a sort 
of Newgate Calendar, but neither is it proper to 
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regard them as a species of Acta Sanctorum. 
After all it is now justly felt that the heaviest 
part of Wilde’s offending was against himself, 
while he paid full penalty with a ruined career 
and life cut off in its creative prime. Sophisti- 
cated as the man not seldom appears in his formal 
apologia—which is yet not without high spiritual 
value and a due sincerity—he was also, paradoxi- 
cally, a great simple. Something of the saint 
even shines out in his authentic confessions,* 
though both reader and penitent are now and 
again distracted by the artful beauty of the 
phrase, the perversely poetical turn or trope, the 
preoccupation of the inevitable artist even when 
the man honestly strove to bare his very soul. 
Nevertheless, as has been said, his expiation paid 
for all:—that was indeed as plenary and tragic 


' *The literature that has gathered about Wilde is 
extraordinarily copious, including several full-length 
lives, numerous memoirs and sketches, critical studies, 
‘vindications,’ personalia of every species. One or two 
ambitious attempts have been made to ‘confess’ him 
(lacking warrant from Wilde himself), but without 
raising the question of motive or veracity in these in- 
stances, it suffices that they have not been accepted by 
the right-feeling and right-judging public. De Pro- 
fundis is the last word on this subject. 
M. M. 
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as the Greek conscience would have exacted. In 
later days than when he wrote De Profundis 
(which was not published during his life) he 
may have been and doubtless was anxious to re- 
pudiate this view of himself as being too shock- 
ingly at variance with his long maintained pose 
of a careless poet and dilettante—one who, like 
Heine, had even demeaned himself as a pagan 
god, ‘laughing cheerfully down upon dismal 
Nazarenes.’ But the picture has its deep-seated 
truth, all the same, and it helps us to understand 
the man behind his various antic masks. That 
he must always remain much of an enigma, even 
to the most penetrating study, is quite true; 
Wilde himself could not have given the solution. 


II 


Happily our present business is rather with the 
poet, the wit, the master of prose comedy, the 
delightful critic of literature and manners, the 
Great Fantastic, the Prince of Talkers, the Oscar 
Wilde who won his first public recognition with 
a smile, and who is now fully restored to his smil- 
ing dominion over English readers. His sins, 
though they were scarlet, have been washed white 
in the blood of time; and it were a morbid casu- 
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istry that would further occupy itself with, or 
seek to draw the public attention upon, that re- 
grettable phase of the man. 

He belongs, as I have already suggested, to the 
Race of Charmers—a very select and distin- 
guished corps in the literary republic. Some of 
the greatest writers—the fames most enduring 
and marmoreal—are not perhaps to be included 
amongst them (one would not advisedly call 
Milton or Dante charming; applied to these 
mighty sovereigns of song the word seems to 
have a diminutive effect). But the charmers 
have this enviable and peculiar distinction :—the 
world’s favour goes out to them in most spon- 
taneous and liberal measure, for by virtue of 
charm they compel their own acceptance. They 
are the petted darlings of the minor Muses—(if 
one may venture to discriminate among the im- 
mortal Nine) who have indemnified them with 
an extra portion of cuddling and sweetness for 
their inability to achieve the supreme heights of 
poetry. Let us instance two remarkable exam- 
ples, one from either side—Goethe and Heine. 
Nobody would raise the question as to which is 
the greater poet and literary artist, the creator of 
Foust or the singer of the Intermezzo; nor, I con- 
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ceive, would any person of just discernment deny 
that Heine is the greater charmer. This is even 
more evident if we draw into the comparison their 
prose works such as Wilhelm Meister and the Flor- 
entine Nights: charm in fuller measure and of 
more seductive quality must certainly be ascribed 
to the latter and slighter performance. 

But what, then, is charm? the reader here puts 
in, chafing under these didactics; and this gives 
us pause, for it has been defined as variously and 
unsatisfactorily as poetry itself. Howbeit, we 
hazard this definition of our own (at least we 
have not consciously borrowed it): Charm is 
the emanation of the grace of personality through 
literary expression, the quintessence of genius and 
character, the peculiar ingratiating appeal of the 
soul of the writer to the soul of the reader. Ina 
word, charm is from the Graces, a divine gift; 
and the writer that has it can no more be 
neglected, for long, than the woman who possesses 
beauty. 

Oscar Wilde had charm in a quite un-English 
degree, which is readily understood from the fact 
that he was born with a clear title to the blarney- 
stone aS an important item of his patrimony. 
Wit and humour delicately discriminated, and a 
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certain individual smiling ‘hubris, that always 
came gracefully short of insolence, made up the 
Wildean charm from the first. Very early in his 
career he added to these qualities, Paradox— 
which thereafter became the chief god of his 
idolatry and maybe, as is the wont of such o’er- 
weening worship, urged him later on to some 
unwise extremes both of precept and practice. 
Wherever he stopped in his careless yet purpose- 
ful way, he left men laughing and admiring—by 
the same token also women, who yielded even 
more readily to his charm and helped him to 
make his undeniable conquest of Belgravia, or the 
higher English society. For more than with 
Poetry, more than with Prose, more than with 
Plays, more than with Paradox itself, he was con- 
cerned with Oscar Wilde, with the artistic pro- 
jection of his admirable self—‘all art being [in 
his own language] a model of acting, an attempt 
to realize one’s personality on some imaginative 
plane out of reach of the trammelling accidents 
and limitations of real life.’ 

More successful than Balzac’s Lucien, he be- 
came the spoiled favourite of society, which was 
meanwhile sitting to him for his plays, polished 
and perverse, yet sufficiently authentic in their 
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dramatization of fashionable manners. The 
legend of his social success, of his triumphs as a 
talker or rather monologuist in the great houses of 
London, is still more interesting to us than any 
work of his pen.* This part of his life no doubt 
appeared to Wilde as a veritable Field of the 
Cloth of Gold; we know indeed that the bitter 
recollection of it in his last years condemned him 
to literary sterility. In this brilliant sphere, 
stimulated by the admiring attention and ap- 
plause of England’s élite, Wilde found at times 
fresh sources of talent in himself and outdid all 
tradition as an incomparable talker. It is al- 
lowed that he shone without a rival; men of 
talent, his literary competitors, submitted to lig~ 
delightful tyranny of talk: they might disparage 
his essays, scout his plays as tinsel and pastiche, 
sneer at his Greek and set him down as a third- 
rate poet; but there was no denying or belittling 
the nightly triumphs of the improvisatore. But 
the picture so splendid and alluring had its dark 
side, and the artist had to pay a price for his 


* Wilde confessed to André Gide, not long before the 
end, that he had ‘given his genius to his life, but only 
his talent to his writings-—something more than a 
half-truth. 
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wonderful success. His elation did not carry 
over to sober work-a-day hours. In these tour- 
neys, so flattering to his vanity, Wilde engaged 
resources of talent and thought which he was 
never able to retrieve for the printed page. 

In a sort of actor’s guise he first presented him- 
self to the public, disarming censure with his 
youth and debonair self-possession, and when 
need was, taking the sting out of coarse buffoon- 
ery, humiliating his parodists and burlesquers 
with refined yet telling malice. All this was 
charming, besides, and I am one who would not 
give up the Sunflower period and the American 
Lecture Tour for some later and more admired 
passages of his career. These early projections 
of the Oscarian personality, these none too timid 
tentatives of the Poet as Mime, above all, these 
adventures of the Humorist, were attended with 
some literary results which even at this late day 
seem fully to justify them. The long interval 
has not robbed these Lectures, Impressions, Notes, 
etc., of their wittily impertinent appeal, nor has 
it appreciably dulled the Wildean flash and 
sparkle. It was characteristic of the man, with 
his horror of the beaten path, that instead of 
‘doing a book on America,’ like so many of his 
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ill-advised predecessors from the other side, he 
merely embodied some airily satirical, not un- 
kindly, and of course paradoxical observations 
upon our ways and our manners, that can still be 
read with relishing enjoyment. It may be pointed 
out that as an international character he fur- 
nished more gayety and of a wittier sort than any 
contemporary rival or co-attraction. In this re- 
spect also he succeeded in making a distinctly 
individual impression. Genius will always bring 
something new, says Balzac. There was at least 
a specious novelty about Wilde’s earlier ap- 
proaches to fame. 


TE 


Remark also that Wilde had a genius for suc- 
cess—the greatest of a great man’s qualities, 
according to Thackeray, and from the outset he 
was never fastidious about the means of procuring 
it. He was a true child of his period, and his 
period was that of the author who ‘consents to 
be interviewed,’ or does not balk at interviewing 
himself. To his intimates he liked to quote the 
old Latin adage, that fame begins in a man’s cwn 
house. First of all he proposed to succeed, and 
rightly he felt that the direct way lay in action. 
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All his seeming extravagances, the sunflower-and- 
lily craze, the public and private histrionism, the 
early vagaries of costume and the later conven- 
tional dandyism, the poetical long hair and the 
Neronian coiffure, the epigram, the paradox, the 
society monologue or improvisation—were con- 
sciously directed to this end. He was in truth, 
as we say now, a marvellous self-advertiser; but 
the characterization, it should be noted, implies 
less reproach at present than it did when Oscar 
set forth conquering and to conquer. So many 
great men since Wilde’s heyday—to say nothing 
of the ‘near-great’—have taken a leaf out of 
his book or familiarized us with a variant of his 
methods that we are become incurably skeptical 
as to the once accredited union of talent and mod- 
esty! However, it is agreed that while Oscar 
has had many sedulous apes and understudies in 
the Art of Réclame,.he has never had, artistically 
regarded, an equal or even a good second. And 
one must aver—perhaps with a sting of private 
compunction—that it is not the least attractive 
part of his legend. 

Qualis ab incepto is the Horatian word, and one 
is almost tempted to put forth the heresy, that 
successes are born—not made, malgré the didac- 
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tics of Samuel Smiles and that ilk. At any rate 
Oscar seems to have had but one unqualified fail- 
ure, the prose tragedy of Vera, dealing with Rus- 
sian Nihilism, a work of his ’prentice hand. 
Something might be said in mitigation of this 
dramatic miss-fire, were it not of slight conse- 
quence. Charm floated him triumphantly over 
all the rest. Even his first book of poems suc- 
ceeded brilliantly, in spite of the critical depreci- 
ation with which it was received; in spite, too, of 
the fact—natural enough in a young man’s virgin 
effort—that it was here and there almost cla- 
mantly ‘echoful,’? with a quite donnish ostenta- 
tion of academic learning; and, finally, that it 
had too much to say about the Greek Eros, and 
too little reserve in putting the same. 

But there was fine promise and not a little gen- 
uine performance in this first book—in fact cer- 
tain of the poems are curiously mature and strike 
perhaps as high a note as Wilde ever registered. 
There was no remarkable precocity about this lit- 
erary début in 1881. Wilde was then at the 
sufficiently ripe age of twenty-seven (Byron was 
three years younger, it will be recalled, when he 
‘awoke one morning and found himself fa- 
mous’). It is also interesting to note that this 
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first published collection of Wilde’s verses (I pass 
by Ravenna, the Newdigate prize poem, put forth 
in 1878) contains the major part of his poetical 
writings: The Sphinz, the Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, and The Harlot’s House were, I believe, his 
only important poems published thereafter. 
Bearing this in mind, his early withdrawal from 
poetical effort and the diversion of his mature 
powers to other forms of composition, one is jus- 
tified in setting a higher value on his first Poems 
than the contemporary critics would have al- 
lowed. ‘There were rare and unforgettable things 
in the book, unfeigned passion, the lyrical escape 
of high emotion, the bravery and challenge of no 
common spirit, that proclaimed the true poet. I 
may instance such pieces as the famous intro- 


ductory sonnet Hélas 
To drift with every passion till my soul 
Is a stringed lute on which all winds can play; 








the sonnet of like motive, Tedium Vite 
To stab my youth with desperate knives, to wear 
This paltry age’s gaudy livery; 

the E Tenebris (most quoted of all these 

poems ) 


Come down, O Christ, and help me! reach thy hand, 
For I am drowning in a stormier sea 
Than Simon on thy lake at Galilee; 
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the sonnet for Easter Day, beginning 


The silver trumpets rang across the dome; 


the Rome Unvisited, which was honoured with 
Cardinal Newman’s praise, and the Panthea ever 
memorable for this exquisite verse—— 
So when men bury us beneath the yew 
Thy crimson-stainéd mouth a rose will be, 
And thy soft eyes lush bluebells dimmed with dew; 
And when the white narcissus wantonly 
Kisses the wind its playmate some faint joy 


Will thrill our dust and we will be again fond 
maid and boy ;—— 


these poems, to mention no more, will occur to 
every reader as making good Oscar Wilde’s claim 
to the laurel, and moreover as suggesting what he 
might have done in poetry had he devoted his life 
to it. But here again we must allow for the in- 
terposition of those Fates which provide for the 
destiny of exceptional men. Viewing Wilde’s 
literary achievement—very considerable as a 
whole—it is perhaps not to be regretted that he 
left us but one book of poems—we know that it is 
and will be the more cherished on that account. 
Thrice happy among the sons of Cadmus is he 
who writes but one book and that a true one! 
Finally Wilde snatched an immortal success 
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from the very ruin and shipwreck of his life, giv- 
ing us in the Ballad of Reading Gaol not merely 
the most remarkable poem of its kind in English 
literature, but voicing a challenge to our deepest 
sympathies, to the very God within us, that will 
not be silenced until some sensible image of Christ- 
like justice shall have been secured for the out- 
lawed pariahs of the race. It is the best fruit of 
Wilde’s talent—indeed the one work of his that 
has united all suffrages. There are not a few 
men of good repute in the world’s ear who would 
gladly take Wilde’s punishment for the glory of 
that poem. Compensation is understood of the 
gods alone. 


LY. 


Wilde has been dubbed ‘an artist in attitude’; 
pose and artificiality became, as it were, a second 
nature to him: which mask repels many readers 
and prevents their doing justice to his essential 
genius and originality. At any rate, his pose is 
his own; he imported an accent into literature 
which is not easily mistaken for that of another. 
Of dulness he was never accused; every page of 
his writing, even his mere journalism, detains 
us. All told, he was a pretty equal workman and 
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a versatile: one hardly knows where to look for a 
lighter, suppler hand, a more graceful ‘attack,’ 
an art more suave or a more demurely ironical 
method than Wilde exhibits in his essays, novel- 
ettes, short stories, etc. I may cite The Canter- 
ville Ghost and Lord Savile’s Crime as examples 
of a frolic, fantastical humour, a capacity for de- 
licious fooling joined to a fertile invention and an 
unstaled manner, which one would vainly ask of 
the bright young authors of the present hour who 
regard Wilde as ‘outmoded.’ His prose Fables 
—poetry in all respects save form—are curi- 
ously distinct and removed from his other writ- 
ings. In these unlaboured fancies, which have a 
charm for young and old alike, he has made proof 
of the eternal innocence of the artist. True it 
is, however, that in the literary essays proper, the 
Decay of Lying, the Poet as Artist, etc., Wilde 
makes something too much of his besetting pas- 
sion for paradox, with the result that, humour 
him as we may, the argument is sometimes diffi- 
cult to follow, and what is worse, the entertain- 
ment threatens not to come off; happily this 
disaster never actually occurs. I know some per- 
sons, and not of the least appreciative sort, who 
profess to make hard work of reading the Inten- 
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tions—for cleverness carried too far repels us 
almost as much as its opposite. Then it must 
be allowed that Wilde sins against taste in his 
somewhat invidious display of ‘literature,’ never 
Englishing his foreign or classical quotations, 
putting all his goods in the show window, as it 
were, and exposing a ‘front’? that is bound to 
challenge the spirit of irony. He is as profuse 
of Greek as Kipling was formerly of Anglo- 
Hindu, and it is evident that he cannot keep 
Oxford out of his thoughts. On the other hand, 
this parade of Oscar among the learned humani- 
ties has its delightful and profitable side, while it 
is relieved of pedantry by the quickness of the 
transitions and the unfailing verve of the lecturer, 
And how much he gives us from that full- 
freighted memory of his; what solid values, too, 
that offset the glancing paradox and the sophisti- 
cated theme! Now and again you shall come 
across a piece of prose like coloured mosaic or 
curious arabesque, hardly to be matched in Pater 
or Ruskin; as this picture or rather evocation of 
Greek art in its golden age: 

The sculptor hewed from the marble block the great 


white-limbed Hermes that slept within it. The waxers 
and gilders of images gave tone and texture to the 
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statue, and the world, when it saw it, worshipped and 
was dumb, *** From the river valley he took the 
fine clay in his fingers and with a little tool of wood 
or bone, fashioned it into forms so exquisite that peo- 
ple gave them to the dead as their playthings, and we 
find them still in the dusty tombs on the yellow hill- 
side by Tanagra, with the faint gold and the fading 
crimson still lingering about hair and lips and raiment. 
On a wall of fresh plaster, stained with bright sandyx, 
he pictured one who trod with tired feet the purple, 
white-starred fields of asphodel, one ‘in whose eyelids 
lay the whole of the Trojan War. *** He held the 
gem against the revolving disk, and the amethyst be- 
came the purple couch of Adonis, and across the veined 
sardonyx sped Artemis with her hounds. He beat out 
the gold into roses, and strung them together for neck- 
lace or armlet. He beat out the gold for wreaths for 
the conqueror’s helmet, or into palmates for the Tyrian 
robe or into masks for the royal dead. On the back 
of the silver mirror he graved Thetis borne by her 
Nereids, or love-sick Phaedra with her nurse, or Per- 
sephone, weary of memory, putting poppies in her 
hair. The potter sat in his shed, and flower-like from 
the silent wheel, the vase rose up beneath his hands. 


Vv 


It is remarkable how much Wilde seems to lean 
upon books and the cultural tradition in his writ- 
ings. He gives us all too lavishly of his reading, 
and yet he had touched life at many points, and 
was to know the extremes of fortune. He shrank 
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from unpleasant realities, as we know, with a per- 
verse aloofness that was part of his pose, maybe, 
but that was also part of his nature. In his pros- 
perous times he refused to look upon and shunned 
contact with ugly or unfortunate people, though 
his charity and kindheartedness are well attested. 
After his prison experiences he hated to talk about 
them, still less to make ‘copy’ of them, refus- 
ing very liberal offers from French and American 
newspapers, although he was in keen stress for 
money at the time. De Profundis, which glances 
at his life in prison, was not published until after 
his death; and while the Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
given to the world with his cell number and uni- 
versally known as his work, may seem to mark an 
inconsistency, it was not so in fact, at least to his 
mind, in view of the intended symbolical char- 
acter of the poem. 

Here we touch upon a vital trait of Wilde, one 
that coloured both his life and art; also maybe it 
suggests a strong reason for his enduring popu- 
larity. I have already pointed out his marked 
instinct and talent for success, amounting well- 
nigh to genius. Certain it is that the world likes 
a cheerful tale and lends a reluctant ear to the 
‘hard-luck story,’ shunning the contagion of 
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poverty and misfortune. American magazines 
have capitalized this vulgar optimism, and not a 
few men have escaped the failure which mediocre 
abilities seemed to guarantee them by a persistent 
preaching up of success in the material aims of 
life. Not an exalted philosophy, in any view of it, 
founded as it is upon a shrewd regard to the main 
chance. There can be no question, at any rate, 
that it served (and still serves) Wilde well in his 
fantastic yet intelligently conceived use of it. 
He censured the stern realism of Maupassant, 
tearing the rags from and exposing the sores of 
human nature. In his view, art should be a 
medium for presenting only agreeable and lovely 
things—nothing else merited a place in the record. 
He shrank with no affected shudder from all that 
was wretched and repulsive—the foul odours of 
poverty, the unlovely dialect of the poor, the 
gross manners of those outside the charmed circle 
of caste*—all contacts disagreeable to the ‘best 
society.’ He is never done pointing his gibes at 
the middle class, to which he in fact belonged, as 
his ‘friend,’ Lord Alfred Douglas, is at pains to 


* Wilde never gave us a truer line on himself than 
when he said it was a bore to be in society but hell to 
be on the outside! M. M. 
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inform us. He wanted to write for and about 
people of social position—an ideal perfectly 
realized in his plays, which are ‘plush’ in the 
superlative degree; to brand their moral pecca- 
dilloes with a light hand, proving that beyond 
measure he admired and envied even while he 
satirized them. He played for them, he talked 
for them, he lived for them, and without them he 
could not imagine a tolerable world. That he 
was a snob, at least in the Thackeravian degree of 
confession, cannot be denied; he would not have 
rejected the name for himself, but he would have 
insisted upon defining it in his own terms. 
Artistically there is nothing to reprehend in all 
this, and the attitude was most fortunate for 
Wilde as it insured the success of his plays, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, An Ideal Husband, etc., which 
are justly held to be the finest examples of artifi- 
cial comedy that the stage has known since the day 
of Sheridan. It is not pretended that Wilde 
brought new matter to the drama, or that he 
‘profoundly influenced the art of the theatre,’ as 
the phrase goes, or even that he excels in novelty 
of situation and ingenuity of plot. His social 
comedies offer little more than a clever appor- 
tionment of glittering dialogue among some spe- 
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cious marionettes,* but they never fail to interest 
in spite of the admitted tenuity of the dramatic 
motive. The copy of upper-class manners is held 
to be sufficiently authentic, the wit is more refined 
than Sheridan’s and the paradox utterly beyond 
him; moreover (not to drop our leitmotif) the 
charm is always the Wildean charm which goes 
sans definition. Of these dramatic diversions the 
lightest and happiest is the Importance of Being 
Earnest; it may well be called the comedy of 
golden, careless youth—well-bred English youth, 
of course, delightfully snobbish and engaging, 
also wittier than is the privilege of correct society. 
This piece enthroned Wilde as lord of the lighter 
theatre, and it marks the highest point of fame 
and success which he had scored before his down- 
fall. 


VI 


It is as the author of so-called ‘society plays,’ 
brilliant, superficial, factitious, and disdainfully 
conventional, that Wilde has most fortunately 


* Lady Windermere’s Fan is something more and 
better, of course; there can be no question that Wilde 
was on his way to finer achievement in the drama when 
his disaster befell. M. M. 
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struck the public imagination, and perhaps the 
rehabilitation of his fame is in great part to be 
ascribed to these works. A play does far more for 
reputation than a book—Wilde, the mere poet and 
essayist, might never have won back to the light 
of day. The social cachet is upon these dramatic 
divertissements (supra-clever, if not master- 
pieces), and so they continue to fillip the indiffer- 
ent wits of the ‘smart set,’ or to amuse correct 
and respectable people who would regard the Bal- 
lad of Reading Gaol as an aberration, and who 
could not be moved to turn a page of the Soul of 
Man Under Socialism. 

Perhaps the two works of Wilde which have 
made his name most widely known are The Pic- 
ture of Dorian Gray and Salome; the one a kind 
of psychological quast-novel, the other what must, 
I suppose, be called a poetical tragedy. In spite 
of the great celebrity they have attained to, these 
productions are of slight originality and, in a 
critical view, scarcely justify the noise they have 
made in the world. For the morbid conception 
of the novel Wilde sat to Stevenson and others, 
though one must allow that his literary handling 
of the borrowed conception offers not a little of his 
most powerful pen-work. In spite of whatever 
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disparagement, Dorian Gray stands in the first 
rank of Wilde’s books by reason of its meticulously 
wrought style, which yet produces an effect of 
brilliant carelessness, and its intense personality. 
Doubtless the chief reason for the great and con- 
tinuing vogue of this book is that the public per- 
sists in identifying Wilde with the hero of his 
sinister yet magnetic fable, and reading therein 
his secret biography—by way of introduction to 
De Profundis, as one might say without flippancy. 

Salomé was lifted and ‘adapted’ from Flau- 
bert (without acknowledgment) and is altogether 
a slighter, inferior piece of work, though of the 
first order in point of audacity and morbid fascin- 
ation. Wilde connoisseurs prize it for the Sadistic 
suggestion that permeates it and find therein curi- 
ous points of comparison with his darker per- 
sonal legend. It is the most perverse of Wilde’s 
performances, the farthest fling of his lawless 
fancy; and in plain language, it has much to 
shock the scrupulous reader. Also, to be fair, 
it is not without a strange and malign beauty; in 
especial the artist in words, the jeweller of speech, 
exerts himself with a quite diabolical skill to en- 
snare and captivate us. Yes, there is much to 
admire in Salomé, despite its dénouement un- 
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warranted in history or legend, despite its eroto- 
hematological offensiveness. After the reader 
has had his ‘thrill’ with it, I would advise that 
he take up Herodias by Gustave Flaubert, a lit- 
erary masterpiece and a marvellous feat of his- 
torical evocation. Therein he will find that he 
owes something of apology to the guilty yet too 
much slandered daughter of the Tetrarch’s queen. 

I would not close this too cursive notice of the 
man and his work without adding a word upon 
that most interesting fragment, A Florentine 
Tragedy. Here is the thing that Wilde could 
have done better than any of his rivals and which 
one likes to think he was on the way to doing in 
its fulness when his career was so suddenly 
blighted. I doubt if the native genius of Wilde— 
the unborrowed, unassimilated essence of his 
talent—appears anywhere to so marked advantage 
as in this poetical torso. It remains in its un- 
finished state * a striking memorial of the, alas, 
too famous and unfortunate author. 

*In some recent editions a substitute for the missing 
first act is supplied by Mr. Sturge Moore—with a 
high degree of success, it must be allowed. One hardly 
agrees with the view that Wilde, always perverse, fin- 


ished the tail of the piece first and never returned to 
the head:—in point of fact he several times refers to 
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Finally, with the approval of all who love let- 
ters, the lucky star of Oscar Wilde is again in the 
ascendant, with the complete retrieval of his fame 


and the saving of his literary achievement unto 
future times. 


it as if it were a complete work. More likely the miss- 
ing part was stolen amid the general looting and dis- 
persion of his effects that followed his conviction; but 
why it has not since been offered in the market baftles 
conjecture. 


M. M. 
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LETTERS FROM READING PRISON. 


Letter I 


10th March 1896. 

My Dear Rosziz,—I want you to have a letter 
written at once to Mr. the solicitor, stating 
that as my wife has promised to settle a third on 
me, in the case of her predeceasing me, I do not 
wish any opposition to be made to her purchasing 
my life interest. I feel that I have brought such 
unhappiness on her, and such ruin on my chil- 
dren, that I have no right to go against her 
wishes in anything. She was gentle and good to 
me here, when she came to see me. I have full 
trust in her. Please have this done'at once, and 
thank my friends for their kindness. I feel I am 
acting rightly leaving this to my wife. 

Please write to Stuart Merrill in Paris, or 
Robert Sherard, to say how grateful I was at the 
performance of my play, and have my thanks 

1 
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conveyed to Lugne-Poé:' it is something that at a 
time of disgrace and shame I should be still re- 
garded as an artist: I wish I could feel more 
pleasure, but I seem dead to all emotions except 
those of anguish and despair. However, please 
let Lugne-Poé know that I am sensible of the 
honour he has done me. He is a poet himself. 
I fear you will find it difficult to read this, but 
as I am not allowed writing materials I seem to 
have forgotten how to write—you must excuse 
me. Thank More for exerting himself for books; 
unluckily I suffer from headaches when I read 
my Greek and Roman poets—so they have not 
been of much use—but his kindness was great in 
getting the set. Ask him to express my gratitude 
to the lady who lives at Wimbledon. Write to 
me please in answer to this, and tell me about 
literature, what new books, etc.—also Jones’s play 
and Forbes-Robertson’s management :—about any 
new tendency in the stage of Paris or London. 
Also try and see what Lemaitre, Bauér, and Sar- 
cey said of Salomé, and give me a little résumé; 
please write to Henri Bauér, and say I am touched 
at his writing nicely; Robert Sherard knows him. 


1The first impersonator of Herod and the first producer of Salomé in 
Paris, 1896, 
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It was sweet of you to come and see me. You 
must come again next time. Here I have the 
horror of death with the still greater horror of 


living, and in silence and misery. . . . 
1 


I always remember you with deep affection. 

I wish Ernest would get from Oakley Street 
my portmanteau, fur coat, clothes, and the books 
of my own writing which I gave my dear mother 
—ask . . . in whose name the burial ground 
of my mother was taken. 

Always your friend, 
Oscar WILDE. 


Lerrer IT 


H. M. Prison, Reapine, 

after September 1896 [n.p.] 

o « + To these purely business matters, per- 
haps More Adey will kindly reply. His letter 
dealing purely with business, I shall be allowed 
to receive. It will not, I mean, interfere with 
your literary letter, with regard to which the 
Governor has just now read me your kind message. 
For myself, my dear Robbie, I have little to say 


1The hiatus here is due to the scissors of Major Isaacson, then Governor 
of Reading Gaol. He was succeeded by Major Nelson. 
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that can please you. The refusal to commute my 
sentence has been like a blow from a leaden sword. 
I am dazed with a dull sense of pain. I had fed 
on hope, and now anguish, grown hungry, feeds 
her fill on me as though she had been starved of 
her proper appetite. There are, however, kinder 
elements in this evil prison air than before: sym- 
pathies have been shown to me, and I no longer 
feel entirely isolated from humane influences, 
which was before a source of terror and trouble 
tome. And J read Dante, and make excerpts and 
notes for the pleasure of using a pen and ink. 
And it seems as if I were better in many ways, 
and I am going to take up the study of German. 
Indeed, prison seems to be the proper place for 
such a study. There is a thorn, however—as 
bitter as that of St. Paul, though different—that 
I must pluck out of my flesh in this letter. It is 
caused by a message you wrote on a piece of paper 
for me to see. I feel that if I kept it secret it 
might grow in my mind (as poisonous things 
grow in the dark) and take its place with other 
terrible thoughts that gnaw me. . . . Thought 
to those that sit alone and silent and in bonds, 
being no ‘ winged living thing,’ as Plato feigned 
it, but a thing dead, breeding what is horrible 
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like a slime that shows monsters to the moon. 

I mean, of course, what you said about the sym- 
pathies of others being estranged from me, or in 
danger of being so, by the deep bitterness of my 
feelings: and I believe that my letter was lent and 
shown to others. . . . Now, I don’t like my 
letters shown about as curiosities: it is most dis- 
tasteful to me. I write to you freely as to one of 
the dearest friends I have, or have ever had: and, 
with a few exceptions, the sympathy of others 
touches me, as far as its loss goes, very little. No 
man of my position can fall into the mire of life 
without getting a great deal of pity from his in- 
feriors; and I know that when plays last too long, 
spectators tire. My tragedy has lasted far too 
long ; its climax is over; its end is mean; and I am 
quite conscious of the fact that when the end does 
come I shall return an unwelcome visitant to a 
world that does not want me; a revenant, as the 
French say, and one whose face is grey with long 
imprisonment and crooked with pain. Horrible 
as are the dead when they rise from their tombs, 
the living who come out from tombs are more 
horrible still. Of all this I am only too conscious. 
When one has been for eighteen terrible months 
in a prison cell, one sees things and people as 
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they really are. The sight turns one to stone. 
Do not think that I would blame any one for my 
vices. My friends had as little to do with them 
as I had with theirs. Nature was in this matter 
a stepmother to all of us. I blame them for not 
appreciating the man they ruined. As Jong as 
my table was red with wine and roses, what did 
they care? My genius, my life as an artist, my 
work, and the quiet I needed for it, were nothing 
to them. I admit I lost my head. I was be- 
wildered, incapable of judgment. I made the one 
fatal step. And now I sit here on a bench in a 
prison cell. In all tragedies there is a grotesque 
element. You know the grotesque element in 
mine. Do not think I do not blame myself. I 
curse myself night and day for my folly in allow- 
ing something to dominate my life. If there was 
an echo in these walls, it would cry ‘ Fool’ for 
ever. I am utterly ashamed of my friendships. 
; For by their friendships men can be 
judged. It is a test of every man. And I feel 
poignant abasement of shame for my friendships 
of which you may read a full account in 

my trial. 
It is to me a daily source of mental humiliation. 
Of some of them I never think. They trouble me 
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not. Itisofnoimportance. . . . Indeed my 
entire tragedy seems to be grotesque and nothing 
else. For as a result of my having suffered my- 
self to be thrust into a trap . . . in the low- 
est mire of Malebolge, I sit between Gilles de 
Retz and the Marquis de Sade. In certain places 
no one, except those actually insane, is allowed to 
laugh: and indeed, even in their case, it is against 
the regulations for conduct: otherwise I think I 
would laugh at that. . . . For the rest, do 
not let any one suppose that I am crediting others 
with unworthy motives. They really had no mo- 
tives in life at all. Motives are intellectual 
things. ‘They had passions merely, and such pas- 
sions are false gods that will have victims at all 
costs and in the present case have had one 
wreathed with bay. Now I have plucked the 
thorn out—that little scrawled line of yours 
rankled terribly. I now think merely of your 
getting quite well again, and writing at last the 
wonderful story of . . . Pray remember me 
with my thanks to your dear mother, and also to 
Aleck. The ‘ Gilded Sphinx ’! is, I suppose, won- 


1The ‘Gilded Sphinx’ is a nickname given to the clever author of The 
Twelfth Hour. She became acquainted with Wilde through her amusing 
parodies of his work in Punch. She received him hospitably at her home in 
1895 when he was released on bail between his trials, 
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derful as ever. And send from me all that in my 
thoughts and feelings is good, and whatever of 
remembrance and reverence she will accept, to 
the lady of Wimbledon, whose soul is a sanctuary 
for those who are wounded and a house of refuge 
for those in pain. Do not show this letter to 
others—nor discuss what I have written in your 
answer. Tell me about that world of shadows I 
loved so much. And about the life and the soul 
tell me also. I am curious of the things that 
stung me; and in my pain there is pity. 
Yours, — 
Oscar. 
Lerter III 


April 1st, 189%, 

My Dear Rossre,—lI send you a MS. separate 
from this, which I hope will arrive safely. As 
soon as you have read it, I want you to have it 
carefully copied for me. There are many causes 
why I wish this to be done. One will suffice. I 
want you to be my literary executor in case of 
my death, and to have complete control of my 
plays, books, and papers. As soon as I find I have 
a legal right to make a will, I will do so. My 
wife does not understand my art, nor could be ex- 
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pected to have any interest in it, and Cyril is only 
a child. So I turn naturally to you, as indeed I 
do for everything, and would like you to have all 
my works. The deficit that their sale will pro- 
duce may be lodged to the credit of Cyril and 
Vivian. Well, if you are my literary executor, 
you must be in possession of the only document 
that gives any explanation of my extraordinary 
behaviour. . . . When you have read the 
letter, you will see the psychological explanation 
of a course of conduct that from the outside seems 
a combination of absolute idiocy with vulgar 
bravado. Some day the truth will have to be 
known—not necessarily in my lifetime 

but I am not prepared to sit in the grotesque pil- 
lory they put me into, for all time; for the simple 
reason that I inherited from my father and mother 
a name of high distinction in literature and art, 
and I cannot for eternity allow that name to be 
degraded. I don’t defend my conduct. I explain 
it. Also there are in my letter certain passages 
which deal with my mental development in pri- 
son, and the inevitable evolution of my character 
and intellectual attitude towards life that has 
taken place: and I want you and others who still 
stand by me and have affection for me to know 
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exactly in what mood and manner I hope to face 
the world. Of course from one point of view I 
know that on the day of my release I shall be 
merely passing from one prison into another, and 
there are times when the whole world seems to 
me no larger than my cell and as full of terror 
for me. Still I believe that at the beginning God 
made a world for each separate man, and in that 
world which is within us we should seek to live. 
At any rate you will read those parts of my letter 
with less pain than the others. Of course I need 
not remind you how fluid a thing thought is with 
me—with us all—and of what an evanescent sub- 
stance are our emotions made. Still I do see a 
sort of possible goal towards which, through art, 
I may progress. It is not unlikely that you may 
help me. 

As regards the mode of copying: of course it is 
too long for any amanuensis to attempt: and your 
own handwriting, dear Robbie, in your last letter 
seems specially designed to remind me that the 
task is not to be yours. I think that the only 
thing to do is to be thoroughly modern and to have 
it typewritten. Of course the MS. should not 
pass out of your control, but could you not get 
Mrs. Marshall to send down one of her typewrit- 
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ing girls—women are the most reliable as they 
have no memory for the important—to Hornton 
Street or Phillimore Gardens, to do it under your 
supervision? I assure you that the typewriting 
machine, when played with expression, is not more 
annoying than the piano when played by a sister 
or near relation. Indeed many among those most 
devoted to domesticity prefer it. I wish the copy 
to be done not on tissue paper but on good paper 
such as is used for plays, and a wide rubricated 
margin should be left for corrections. . . . If 
the copy is done at Hornton Street the lady type- 
writer might be fed through a lattice in the door, 
like the Cardinals when they elect a Pope; till she 
comes out on the balcony and can say to the 
world: ‘ Habet Mundus Epistolam’; for indeed 
it is an Encyclical letter, and as the Bulls of the 
Holy Father are named from their opening words, 
it may be spoken of as the ‘ Hpistola: in Carcere 
et Vinculis’ . . . In point of fact, Robbie, 
prison life makes one see people and things as 
they really are. That is why it turns one to 
stone. It is the people outside who are deceived 
by the illusions of a life in constant motion. They 
revolve with life and contribute to its unreality. 
We who are immobile both see and know. 
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Whether or not the letter does good to narrow 
natures and hectic brains, to me it has done good. 
I have ‘cleansed my bosom of much perilous stuff’ ; 
to borrow a phrase from the poet whom you and I 
once thought of rescuing from the Philistines. I 
need not remind you that mere expression is to 
an artist the supreme and only mode of life. It 
is by utterance that we live. Of the many, many 
things for which I have to thank the Governor 
there is none for which I am more grateful than 
for his permission to write fully and at as great a 
length as I desire. For nearly two years I had 
within a growing burden of bitterness, of much 
of which I have now got rid. On the other side 
of the prison wall there are some poor black soot- 
besmirched trees that are just breaking out into 
buds of an almost shrill green. I know quite 
well what they are going through. They are 
finding expression. 
Ever yours, 
Oscar. 
Lerrer IV 


Apru 6th, 1897. 
. « « Consider now, my dear Robbie, my pro- 
posal. I think my wife, who in money matters is 
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most honourable and high-minded, will refund the 
£ paid for my share. I have no doubt she will. 
But I think it should be offered from me and that 
T should not accept anything in the way of income 
from her; I can accept what is given in love and 
affection to me, but I could not accept what is 
doled out grudgingly or with conditions. I would 
sooner let my wife be quite free. She may marry 
again. In any case I think that if free she would 
allow me to see my children from time to time. 
That is what I want. But I must set her free 
first, and had better do it as a gentleman by bow- 
ing my head and accepting everything. You 
must consider the whole question, as it is to you 
and your ill-advised action it is due: and let me 
know what you and others think. Of course you 
acted for the best. But you were wrong in your 
view. I may say candidly that I am getting 
gradually to a state of mind when I think that 
everything that happens is for the best. This 
may be philosophy or a broken heart, or religion, 
or the dull apathy of despair. But, whatever its 
origin, the feeling is strong with me. ‘To tie my 
wife to me against her will would be wrong. She 
has a full right to her freedom. And not to be 
supported by her would be a pleasure to me. It 
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is an ignominious position to be a pensioner on 
her. Talk this over with More Adey. Get him 
to show you the letter I have written to him. Ask 
your brother Aleck to give me his advice. He 
has excellent wisdom on things. 

Now to other points. 

I have never had the chance of thanking you 
for the books. They were most welcome. Not 
being allowed the magazines was a blow, but 
Meredith’s novel charmed me. What a sane ar- 
tist in temper! He is quite right in his assertion 
of sanity as the essential in romance. Still up to 
the present only the abnormal has found expres- 
sion in life and literature. Rossetti’s letters are 
dreadful; obviously forgeries by his brother. I 
was interested, however, to see how my grand- 
uncle’s Melmoth and my mother’s Sidonia have 
been two of the books that fascinated his youth. 
As regards the conspiracy against him in later 
years, I believe it really existed, and that the funds 
for it came out of Hake’s' Bank. The conduct 
of a thrush in Cheyne Walk seems to be most sus- 
picious, though William Rossetti says: ‘I could 
discern nothing in the thrush’s song at all out of 


1Egmont Hake, author of Free Trade in Capital and advocate of a new 
scheme of banking which amused Wilde very much. 
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the common.’ Stevenson’s letters are most dis- 
appointing also—I see that romantic surroundings 
are the worst surroundings possible for a roman- 
tic writer. In Gower Street Stevenson could have 
written a new Trois Mousquetaires. In Samoa 
he wrote letters to the Times about Germans. I 
see also the traces of a terrible strain to lead a 
natural life. To chop wood with any advantage 
to oneself or profit to others, one should not be 
able to describe the process. In point of fact the 
natural life is the unconscious life. Stevenson 
merely extended the sphere of the artificial by 
taking to digging. The whole dreary book has 
given me a lesson. If I spend my future life 
reading Baudelaire in a café I shall be leading a 
more natural life than if I take to hedger’s work 
or plant cacao in mud-swamps. Ln Route is most 
overrated. It is sheer journalism. It never 
makes one hear a note of the music it describes. 
The subject is delightful, but the style is of course 
worthless, slipshod, flaccid. It is worse French 
than Ohnet’s. Ohnet tries to be commonplace 
and succeeds. Huysmans tries not to be, and is. 
Hardy’s novel is pleasant, and the style perfect; 
and Harold Frederic’s very interesting in matter. 
Later on, there being hardly any novels in the 
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prison library for the poor imprisoned fellows I 
live with, I think of presenting the Library with 
about a dozen good novels: Stevenson’s (none here 
but the Black Arrow), some of Thackeray’s (none 
here), Jane Austen (none here), and some good 
Dumas-pére-like books, by Stanley Weyman, for 
instance, and any modern young man. You men- 
tioned Henley had a protégé?! Also the An- 
thony Hope man. After Easter you might make 
out a list of about fourteen and apply to let me 
have them. They would please the few who do 
not care about De Goncourt’s journal. Don’t 
forget I would pay myself for them. I have a 
horror myself of going out into the world without 
a single book of my own. I wonder would there 
be any of my friends, such as C L , Reg- 
gie Turner, G B , Max, and the like, who 
would give me a few books? You know the sort 
of books I want: Flaubert, Stevenson, Baudelaire, 
Maeterlinck, Dumas pére, Keats, Marlowe, Chat- 
terton, Coleridge, Anatole France, Gautier, Dante 
and all Dante literature: Goethe and Goethe lit- 
erature, and so on. I should feel it a great com- 
pliment to have books waiting for me—and per- 














1 This is Mr. H. G. Wells. 
2 De Goncourt’s journal, of which a new volume had been published, con« 
tained references by Wilde. It was one of the books sent to him in prison. 
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haps there may be some friends who would like to 
be kind to me. One is really very grateful, though 
I fear I often seem not to be. But then remember 
I have had incessant worries besides prison-life. 

In answer to this you can send me a long letter 
all about plays and books. Your handwriting, 
in your last, was so dreadful that it looked as if 
you were writing a three volume novel on the ter- 
rible speed of communistic ideas among the rich, 
or in some other way wasting a youth that always 
has been, and always will remain, quite full -of 
promise. If I wrong you in ascribing it to such 
a cause, you must make allowances for the mor- 
bidity produced by long imprisonment. But do 
write clearly. Otherwise it looks as if you had 
something to conceal. 

There is much that is horrid, I suppose, in this 
letter. But I had to blame you to yourself, not 
to others. Read my letter to More. Harris comes 
to see me on Saturday, I hope. Remember me to 
Arthur Clifton and his wife, who, I find, is so like 
Rossetti’s wife—the same lovely hair—but of 
course a sweeter nature, though Miss Siddal is 
fascinating and her poem Al. 

Yours ever, 
Oscar. 


DE PROFUNDIS. 


My place would be between Gilles de Retz and 
the Marquis de Sade. I dare say it is best so. I 
have no desire to complain. One of the many les- 
sons that one learns in prison is, that things are 
what they are and will be what they will be. Nor 
have I any doubt that the leper of medixvalism 
and the author of Justine will prove better com- 
pany than Sandford and Merton. 


All this took place in the early part of Novem- 
ber of the year before last. A great river of life 
flows between me and a date so distant. Hardly, 
if at all, can you see across so wide a waste. I 
will not say yesterday, but to-day. Suffering is 
one very long moment. We cannot divide it by 
seasons. We can only record its moods, and 
chronicle their return. With us time itself does 
not progress. It revolves. It seems to circle 
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round one centre of pain. The paralysing im- 
mobility of a life every circumstance of which is 
regulated after an unchangeable pattern, so that 
we eat and drink and lie down and pray, or kneel 
at least for prayer, according to the inflexible 
laws of an iron formula: this immobile quality, 
that makes each dreadful day in the very minutest 
detail like its brother, seems to communicate it- 
self to those external forces, the very essence of 
whose existence is ceaseless change. Of seed-time 
or harvest, of the reapers bending over the corn, 
or the grape gatherers threading through the 
vines, of the grass in the orchard made white with 
broken blossoms or strewn with fallen fruit: of 
these we know nothing, and can know nothing. 
For us there is only one season, the season of 
sorrow. The very sun and moon seem taken from 
us. Outside, the day may be blue and gold, but 
the light that creeps down through the thickly- 
muffled glass of the small iron-barred window be- 
neath which one sits is grey and niggard. It is 
always twilight in one’s cell, as it is always twi- 
light in one’s heart. And in the sphere of 
thought, no less than in the sphere of time, mo- 
tion is no more. The thing that you personally 
have long ago forgotten, or can easily forget, is 
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happening to me now, and will happen to me again 
to-morrow. Remember this, and you will be able 
to understand a little of why I am writing, and in 
this manner writing. 

A week later, I am transferred here. Three 
more months go over and my mother dies. No 
one knew how deeply I loved and honoured her. 
Her death was terrible to me; but I, once a lord 
of language, have no words in which to express 
my anguish and my shame. Never even in the 
most perfect days of my development as an artist 
could I have found words fit to bear so august a 
burden; or to move with sufficient stateliness of 
music through the purple pageant of my incom- 
municable woe. She and my father had be- 
queathed me a name they had made noble and 
honoured, not merely in literature, art, arche- 
ology, and science, but in the public history of my 
own country, in its evolution as a nation. I had 
disgraced that name eternally. J had made it a 
low byword among low people. I had dragged it 
through the very mire. I had given it to brutes 
that they might make it brutal, and to fools that 
they might turn it into a synonym for folly. What 
I suffered then, and still suffer, is not for pen to 
write or paper to record. My wife, always kind 
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and gentle to me, rather than that I should hear 
the news from indifferent lips, travelled, ill as she 
was, all the way from Genoa to England to break 
to me herself the tidings of so irreparable, so ir- 
remediable, a loss. Messages of sympathy reached 
me from all who had still affection for me. Even 
people who had not known me personally, hearing 
that a new sorrow had broken into my life, wrote 
to ask that some expression of their condolence 
should be conveyed to me. , ; 

Three months go over. The calendar of my 
daily conduct and labour that hangs on the out- 
side of my cell door, with my name and sentence 
written upon it, tells me that it is May. 

Prosperity, pleasure and success, may be rough 
of grain and common in fibre, but sorrow is the 
most sensitive of all created things. There is 
nothing that stirs in the whole world of thought 
to which sorrow does not vibrate in terrible and 
exquisite pulsation. The thin beaten-out leaf of 
tremulous gold that chronicles the direction of 
forces the eye cannot see is in comparison coarse. 
It is a wound that bleeds when any hand but that 
of love touches it, and even then must bleed again, 
though not in pain. 

Where there is sorrow there is holy ground. 
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Some day people will realise what that means. 
They will know nothing of life till they do. —— 
and natures like his can realise it. When I was 
brought down from my prison to the Court of 
Bankruptcy, between two policemen, waited 
in the long dreary corridor that, before the whole 
crowd, whom an action so sweet and simple 
hushed into silence, he might gravely raise his 
hat to me, as, handcuffed and with bowed head, I 
passed him by. Men have gone to heaven for 
smaller things than that. It was in this spirit, 
and with this mode of love, that the saints knelt 
down to wash the feet of the poor, or stooped to 
kiss the leper on the cheek. J have never said 
one single word to him about what he did. I do 
not know to the present moment whether he is 
aware that I was even conscious of his action. It 
is not a thing for which one can render formal 
thanks in formal words. I store it in the treasure- 
house of my heart. I keep it there as a secret 
debt that I am glad to think I can never possibly 
repay. It is embalmed and kept sweet by the 
myrrh and cassia of many tears. When wisdom 
has been profitless to me, philosophy barren, and 
the proverbs and phrases of those who have sought 
to give me consolation as dust and ashes in my 
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mouth, the memory of that little, silent act of 
love has unsealed for me all the wells of pity: 
made the desert blossom like a rose, and brought 
me out of the bitterness of lonely exile into har- 
mony with the wounded, broken, and great heart 
of the world. When people are able to under- 
stand, not merely how beautiful ’s action was, 
but why it meant so much to me, and always will 
mean so much, then, perhaps, they will realise 
how and in what spirit they should approach 
me. 





The first volume of Poems that in the very 
springtide of his manhood a young man sends 
forth to the world should be like a blossom or 
flower of spring, like the white thorn in the mea- 
dow at Magdalen or the cowslips in the Cumnor 
fields. It should not be burdened by the weight 
of a terrible and revolting tragedy; a terrible 
revolting scandal. If I had allowed my name to 
serve as herald to such a book, it would have been 
a grave artistic error; it would have brought a 
wrong atmosphere round the whole work and in 
modern art atmosphere counts for so much. 
Modern life is complex and relative; those are its 
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two distinguishing notes; to render the first we 
require atmosphere with its subtlety of nuances, 
of suggestion, of strange perspectives; as for the 
second we require background. That is why 
sculpture has ceased to be a representative art and 
why music is a representative art and why litera- 
ture is, and has been and always will remain the 
supreme representative art. 


Every twelve weeks R writes to me a little 
budget of literary news. Nothing can be more 
charming than his letters, in their wit, their clever 
concentrated criticism, their light touch: they 
are real letters, they are like a person talking to 
one; they have the quality of a French causerie 
intime: and in his delicate mode of deference to 
me, appealing at one time to my judgment, at 
another to my sense of humour, at another to my 
instinct for beauty or to my culture, and remind- 
ing me in a hundred subtle ways that once I was 
to many an arbiter of style in art; the supreme ar- 
biter to some; he shows how he has the tact of love 
as well as the tact of literature. His letters have 
been the messengers between me and that beauti- 
ful unreal world of art where once I was King, 
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and would have remained King indeed, had I not 
let myself be lured into the imperfect world of 
coarse uncompleted passion, of appetite without 
distinction, desire without limit, and formless 
greed. Yet when all is said surely might 
have been able to understand or conceive, at any 
rate that on the ordinary grounds of mere psy- 
chological curiosity it would have been more in- 
teresting to me to hear from —— than to learn 
that Alfred Austin was trying to bring out a vol- 
ume of poems; that George Street was writing 
dramatic criticism for the Daily Chronicle; or 
that by one who cannot speak a panegyric without 
stammering, Mrs. Meynell had been pronounced 
to be the new Sibyl of style. . . . 





Other miserable men when they are thrown 
into prison, if they are robbed of the beauty of 
the world are at least safe in some measure from 
the world’s most deadly slings, most awful arrows. 
They can hide in the darkness of their cells and 
of their very disgrace make a mode of sanctuary. 
The world having had its will goes its way, and 
they are left to suffer undisturbed. With me it 
has been different. Sorrow after sorrow has come 
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beating at the prison doors in search of me; they 
have opened the gates wide and let them in. 
Hardly if at all have my friends been suffered to 
see me. But my enemies have had full access to 
me always; twice in my public appearances in the 
Bankruptey Court; twice again in my public 
transferences from one prison to another have I 
been shown under conditions of unspeakable hu- 
miliation to the gaze and mockery of men. The 
messenger of Death had brought me his tidings 
and gone his way; and in entire solitude and iso- 
lated from all that could give me comfort or sug- 
gest relief I have had to bear the intolerable 
burden of misery and remorse, which the memory 
of my mother placed upon me and places on me 
still. Hardly has that wound been dulled, not 
healed, by time, when violent and bitter and harsh 
letters come to me from solicitors. J am at once 
taunted and threatened with poverty. That I can 
bear. I can school myself to worse than that; but 
my two children are taken from me by legal pro- 
cedure. That is, and always will remain to me 
a source of infinite distress, of infinite pain, of 
grief without end or limit. That the law should 
decide and take upon itself to decide that I am 
one unfit to be with my own children is something 
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quite horrible to me. The disgrace of prison is 
as nothing compared with it. I envy the other 
men who tread the yard along with me. I am 
sure that their children wait for them, look for 
their coming, will be sweet to them. 

The poor are wiser, more charitable, more kind, 
more sensitive than we are. In their eyes prison 
is a tragedy in a man’s life, a misfortune, a cas- 
ualty, something that calls for sympathy in others. 
They speak of one who is in prison as of one who 
is ‘in trouble’ simply. It is the phrase they al- 
ways use, and the expression has the perfect wis- 
dom of love in it. With people of our own rank 
it is different. With us, prison makes a man a 
pariah. JI, and such as I am, have hardly any 
right to air and sun. Our presence taints the 
pleasures of others. We are unwelcome when we 
reappear. ‘To revisit the glimpses of the moon is 
not for us. Our very children are taken away. 
Those lovely links with humanity are broken. 
We are doomed to be solitary, while our sons still 
live. We are denied the one thing that might heal 
us and keep us, that might bring balm to the 
bruised heart, and peace to the soul in pain. . . 

I must say to myself that I ruined myself, and 
that nobody great or small can be ruined except by 
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his own hand. I am quite ready to say so. I am 
trying to say so, though they may not think it at 
the present moment. This pitiless indictment I 
bring without pity against myself. Terrible as 
was what the world did to me, what I did to my- 
self was far more terrible still. 

I was a man who stood in symbolic relations to 
the art and culture of my age. I had realised this 
for myself at the very dawn of my manhood, and 
had forced my age to realise it afterwards. Few 
men hold such a position in their own lifetime, 
and have it so acknowledged. It is usually dis- 
cerned, if discerned at all, by the historian, or the 
critic, long after both the man and his age have 
passed away. With me it was different. I felt 
it myself, and made others feel it. Byron was a 
symbolic figure, but his relations were to the pas- 
sion of his age and its weariness of passion. Mine 
were to something more noble, more permanent, 
of more vital issue, of larger scope. 

The gods had given me almost everything. I 
had genius, a distinguished name, high social po- 
sition, brilliancy, intellectual daring; I made art 
a philosophy and philosophy an art: I altered the 
minds of men and the colours of things; there 
was nothing I said or did that did not make 
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people wonder. I took the drama, the most ob- 
jective form known to art, and made it as per- 
sonal a mode of expression as the lyric or sonnet; 
at the same time I widened its range and enriched 
its characterisation. Drama, novel, poem in 
prose, poem in rhyme, subtle or fantastic dia- 
logue, whatever I touched, I made beautiful in a 
new mode of beauty: to truth itself I gave what 
is false no less than what is true as its rightful: 
province, and showed that the false and the true 
are merely forms of intellectual existence. I 
treated art as the supreme reality and life as a 
mere mode of fiction. I awoke the imagination 
of my century so that it created myth and legend 
around me. I summed up all systems in a phrase 
and all existence in an epigram. Along with these 
things I had things that were different. But I 
let myself be lured into long spells of senseless 
and sensual ease. I amused myself with being a 
flaneur, a dandy, a man of fashion. I surrounded 
myself with the smaller natures and the meaner 
minds. I became the spendthrift of my own 
genius, and to waste an eternal youth gave me a 
curious joy. Tired of being on the heights, I 
deliberately went to the depths in the search for 
new sensation. What the paradox was to me in 
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the sphere of thought, perversity became to me in 
the sphere of passion. Desire, at the end, was a 
malady, or a madness, or both. I grew careless 
of the lives of others. I took pleasure where it 
pleased me, and passed on. I forgot that every 
little action of the common day makes or un- 
makes character, and that therefore what one has 
done in the secret chamber one has some day to 
cry aloud on the housetops. I ceased to be lord 
over myself. J was no longer the captain of my 
soul, and did not know it. I allowed pleasure to 
dominate me. JI ended in horrible disgrace. 
There is only one thing for me now, absolute hu- 
mility. 

I have lain in prison for nearly two years. Out 
of my nature has come wild despair; an abandon- 
ment to grief that was piteous even to look at; 
terrible and impotent. rage; bitterness and scorn ; 
anguish that wept aloud; misery that could find no 
voice; sorrow that was dumb. I have passed 
through every possible mood of suffering. Better 
than Wordsworth himself I know what Words- 
worth meant when he said— 

Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 


And has the nature of infinity. 
But while there were times when I rejoiced in the 
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idea that my sufferings were to be endless, I could 
not bear them to be without meaning. Now I 
find hidden somewhere away in my nature some- 
thing that tells me that nothing in the whole 
world is meaningless, and suffering least of all. 
That something hidden away in my nature, like 
a treasure in a field, is Humility. 

It is the last thing left in me, and the best: the 
ultimate discovery at which I have arrived, the 
starting-point for a fresh development. It has 
come to me right out of myself, so I know that it 
has come at the proper time. It could not have 
come before, nor later. Had any one told me of 
it, I would have rejected it. Had it been brought 
to me, I would have refused it. As I found it, I 
want to keep it. I must do so. It is the one 
thing that has in it the elements of life, of a new 
life, a Vita Nuova for me. Of all things it is the 
strangest; one cannot give it away and another 
may not give it to one. One cannot acquire it ex- 
cept by surrendering everything that one has, 
It is only when one has lost all things, that one 
knows that one possesses it. 

Now I have realised that it is in me, I see quite 
clearly what I ought to do; in fact, must do. And 
when I use such a phrase as that, I need not say 
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that I am not alluding to any external sanction or 
command. J admit none. I am far more of an 
individualist than I ever was. Nothing seems 
to me of the smallest value except what one gets 
out of oneself. My nature is seeking a fresh 
mode of self-realisation. That is all I am con- 
cerned with. And the first thing that I have got 
to do is to free myself from any possible bitterness 
of feeling against the world. 

JT am completely penniless, and absolutely home- 
less. Yet there are worse things in the world 
than that. I am quite candid when I say that 
rather than go out from this prison with bitterness 
in my heart against the world, I would gladly and 
readily beg my bread from door to door. If I 
got nothing from the house of the rich I would 
get something at the house of the poor. Those 
who have much are often greedy; those who have 
little always share. I would not a bit mind sleep- 
ing in the cool grass in summer, and when winter 
came on sheltering myself by the warm close- 
thatched rick, or under the pent-house of a great 
barn, provided I had love in my heart. The ex- 
ternal things of life seem to me now of no im- 
portance at all. You can see to what intensity 
of individualism I have arrived—or am arriving 
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rather, for the journey is long, and ‘ where I walk 
there are thorns.’ 

Of course I know that to ask alms on the high- 
way is not to be my lot, and that if ever I lie in 
the cool grass at night-time it will be to write 
sonnets to the moon. When I go out of prison, 
R 
the big iron-studded gate, and he is the symbol, 
not merely of his own affection, but of the affec- 
tion of many others besides. I believe I am to 
have enough to live on for about eighteen months 
at any rate, so that if I may not write beautiful 
books, I may at least read beautiful books; and 
what joy can be greater? After that, I hope to be 
able to recreate my creative faculty. 

But were things different: had I not a friend 
left in the world; were there not a single house 
open to me in pity; had I to accept the wallet 
and ragged cloak of sheer penury: as long as I 
am free from all resentment, hardness, and scorn, 
I would be able to face the life with much more 
calm and confidence than I would were my body 
in purple and fine linen, and the soul within me 
sick with hate. 

And I really shall have no difficulty. When you 
really want love you will find it waiting for you. 





will be waiting for me on the other side of 
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I need not say that my task does not end there. 
It would be comparatively easy if it did. There 
is much more before me. I have hills far steeper 
to climb, valleys much darker to pass through. 
And I have to get it all out of myself. Neither 
religion, morality, nor reason can help me at all. 

Morality does not help me. I am a born anti- 
nomian. I am one of those who are made for ex- 
ceptions, not for laws. But while I see that there 
is nothing wrong in what one does, I see that 
there is something wrong in what one becomes. 
It is well to have learned that. 

Religion does not help me. The faith that 
others give to what is unseen, I give to what one 
can touch, and look at. My gods dwell in temples 
made with hands; and within the circle of actual 
experience 1s my creed made perfect and complete: 
too complete, it may be, for like many or all of 
those who have placed their heaven in this earth, 
I have found in it not merely the beauty of heaven, 
but the horror of hell also. When I think about 
religion at all, I feel as if I would like to found an 
order for those who cannot believe: the Confra- 
ternity of the Faithless one might call it, where on 
an altar, on which no taper burned, a priest, in 
whose heart peace had no dwelling, might cele- 
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brate with unblessed bread and a chalice empty of 
wine. Every thing to be true must become a re- 
ligion. And agnosticism should have its ritual 
no less than faith. It has sown its martyrs, it 
should reap its saints, and praise God daily for 
having hidden Himself from man. But whether 
it be faith or agnosticism, it must be nothing ex- 
ternal to me. Its symbols must be of my own 
creating. Only that is spiritual which makes its 
own form. If I may not find its secret within my- 
self, I shall never find it: if I have not got it 
already, it will never come to me. 

Reason does not help me. It tells me that the 
laws under which I am convicted are wrong and 
unjust laws, and the system under which I have 
suffered a wrong and unjust system. But, some- 
how, I have got to make both of these things just 
and right to me. And exactly as in Art one is 
only concerned with what a particular thing is at 
a particular moment to oneself, so it is also in the 
ethical evolution of one’s character. I have got to 
make everything that has happened to me good for 
me. ‘The plank bed, the loathsome food, the hard 
ropes shredded into oakum till one’s finger-tips 
grow dull with pain, the menial offices with which 
each day begins and finishes, the harsh orders that 
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routine seems to necessitate, the dreadful dress 
that makes sorrow grotesque to look at, the silence, 
the solitude, the shame—each and all of these 
things I have to transform into a spiritual ex- 
perience. There is not a single degradation of 
the body which I must not try and make into a 
spiritualising of the soul. 

I want to get to the point when I shall be able 
to say quite simply, and without affectation, that 
the two great turning-points in my life were when 
my father sent me to Oxford, and when society 
sent me to prison. I will not say that prison is the 
best thing that could have happened to me; for 
that phrase would savour of too great bitterness 
towards myself. I would sooner say, or hear it 
said of me, that I was so typical a child of my age, 
that in my perversity, and for that perversity’s 
sake, I turned the good things of my life to evil, 
and the evil things of my life to good. 

What is said, however, by myself or by others, 
matters little. The important thing, the thing 
that lies before me, the thing that I have to do, 
if the brief remainder of my days is not to be 
maimed, marred, and incomplete, is to absorb into 
my nature all that has been done to me, to make it 
part of me, to accept it without complaint, fear, 
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or reluctance. The supreme vice is shallowness. 
Whatever is realised is right. 

When first I was put into prison some people 
advised me to try and forget who I was. It was 
ruinous advice. It is only by realising what I am 
that I have found comfort of any kind. Now I 
am advised by others to try on my release to forget 
that I have ever been in a prison at all. I know 
that would be equally fatal. It would mean that 
I would always be haunted by an intolerable sense 
of disgrace, and that those things that are méant 
for me as much as for anybody else—the beauty of 
the sun and moon, the pageant of the seasons, the 
music of daybreak and the silence of great nights, 
the rain falling through the leaves, or the dew 
creeping over the grass and making it silver— 
would all be tainted for me, and lose their healing 
power and their power of communicating joy. To 
regret one’s own experiences is to arrest one’s own 
development. To deny one’s own experiences is 
to put a lie into the lips of one’s own life. It is 
no less than a denial of the soul. 

For just as the body absorbs things of all kinds, 
things common and unclean no less than those 
that the priest or a vision has cleansed, and con- 
verts them into swiftness or strength, into the play 
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of beautiful muscles and the moulding of fair 
flesh, into the curves and colours of the hair, the 
lids, the eye; so the soul in its turn has its nutri- 
tive functions also, and can transform into noble 
moods of thought and passions of high import 
what in itself is base, cruel, and degrading; nay, 
more, may find in these its most august modes of 
assertion, and can often reveal itself most per- 
fectly through what was intended to desecrate or 
destroy. 

The fact of my having been the common pris- 
oner of a common gaol I must frankly accept, and, 
curious as it may seem, one of the things I shall 
have to teach myself is not to be ashamed of it. 
I must accept it as a punishment, and if one is 
ashamed of having been punished, one might just 
as well never have been punished at all. Of 
course there are many things of which I was con- 
victed that I had not done, but then there are 
many things of which I was convicted that I had 
done, and a still greater number of things in my 
life for which I was never indicted at all. And as 
the gods are strange, and punish us for what is 
good and humane in us as much as for what is 
evil and perverse, I must accept the fact that one 
is punished for the good as well as for the evil 
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that one does. I have no doubt that it is quite 
right one should be. It helps one, or should help 
one, to realise both, and not to be too conceited 
about either. And if I then am not ashamed of 
my punishment, as I hope not to be, I shall be 
able to think, and walk, and live with freedom. 
Many men on their release carry their prison 
about with them into the air, and hide it as a 
secret disgrace in their hearts, and at length, like 
poor poisoned things, creep into some hole and 
die. It is wretched that they should have to do 
so, and it is wrong, terribly wrong, of society that 
it should force them to do so. Society takes upon 
itself the right to inflict appalling punishment on 
the individual, but it also has the supreme vice of 
shallowness, and fails to realise what it has done. 
When the man’s punishment is over, it leaves him 
to himself; that is to say, it abandons him at the 
very moment when its highest duty towards him 
begins. It is really ashamed of its own actions, 
and shuns those whom it has punished, as people 
shun a creditor whose debt they cannot pay, or 
one on whom they have inflicted an irreparable, 
an irremediable wrong. I can claim on my side 
that if I realise what I have suffered, society 
should realise what it has inflicted on me; and 
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that there should be no bitterness or hate on either 
side. 

Of course I know that from one point of view 
things will be made different for me than for 
others; must indeed, by the very nature of the 
case, be made so. The poor thieves and outcasts 
who are imprisoned here with me are in many re- 
spects more fortunate than Iam. The little way 
in grey city or green field that saw their sin is 
small; to find those who know nothing of what 
they have done they need go no further than a 
bird might fly between the twilight at dawn and 
dawn itself: but for me the world is shrivelled to 
a handsbreadth, and everywhere I turn my name 
is written on the rocks in lead. For I have come, 
not from obscurity into the momentary notoriety 
of crime, but from a sort of eternity of fame to a 
sort of eternity of infamy, and sometimes seem to 
myself to have shown, if indeed it required show- 
ing, that between the famous and the infamous 
there is but one step, if as much as one. 

Still, in the very fact that people will recognise 
me wherever I go, and know all about my life, as 
far as its follies go, I can discern something good 
for me. It will force on me the necessity of 
again asserting myself as an artist, and as soon as 
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I possibly can. If I can produce only one beauti- 
ful work of art I shall be able to rob malice of its 
venom, and cowardice of its sneer, and to pluck 
out the tongue of scorn by the roots. 

And if life be, as it surely is, a problem to me, 
I am no less a problem to life. People must 
adopt some attitude towards me, and so pass judg- 
ment both on themselves and me. I need not say 
I am not talking of particular individuals. The 
only people I would care to be with now are artists 
and people who have suffered: those who know 
what beauty is, and those who know what sorrow 
is: nobody else interests me. Nor am I making 
any demands on life. In all that I have said I 
am simply concerned with my own mental atti- 
tude towards life as a whole; and I feel that not 
to be ashamed of having been punished is one of 
the first points I must attain to, for the sake of my 
own perfection, and because I am so imperfect. 

Then I must learn how to be happy. Once I 
knew it, or thought I knew it, by instinct. It 
was always springtime once in my heart. My 
temperament was akin to joy. I filled my life to 
the very brim with pleasure, as one might fill a 
cup to the very brim with wine. Now I am ap- 
proaching life from a completely new standpoint, 
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and even to conceive happiness is often extremely 
difficult for me. I remember during my first 
term at Oxford reading in Pater’s Renatssance— 
that book which has had such strange influence 
over my life—how Dante places low in the Inferno 
those who wilfully live in sadness; and going to 
the college library and turning to the passage in 
the Divine Comedy where beneath the dreary 
marsh lie those who were ‘sullen in the sweet air,’ 
saying for ever and ever through their sighs— 


Tristi fummo 
Nell’ aere dolce, che dal sol s’allegra. 


I knew the Church condemned accidia, but the 
whole idea seemed to me quite fantastic, just the 
sort of sin, I fancied, a priest who knew nothing 
about real life would invent. Nor could I under- 
stand how Dante, who says that ‘sorrow re-marries 
us to God,’ could have been so harsh to those who 
were enamoured of melancholy, if any such there 
really were. I had no idea that some day this 
would become to me one of the greatest tempta- 
tions of my life. 

While I was in Wandsworth prison I longed to 
die. It was my one desire. When after two 
months in the infirmary I was transferred here, 
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and found myself growing gradually better in 
physical health, I was filled with rage. I deter- 
mined to commit suicide on the very day on which 
I left prison. After a time that evil mood passed 
away, and I made up my mind to live, but to wear 
gloom as a king wears purple: never to smile 
again: to turn whatever house I entered into a 
house of mourning: to make my friends walk 
slowly in sadness with me: to teach them that mel- 
ancholy is the true secret of life: to maim them 
with an alien sorrow: to mar them with my own 
pain. Now I feel quite differently. I see it 
would be both ungrateful and unkind of me to pull 
so long a face that when my friends came to see 
me they would have to make their faces still longer 
in order to show their sympathy; or, if I desired 
to entertain them, to invite them to sit down 
silently to bitter herbs and funeral baked meats. 
I must learn how to be cheerful and happy. 

The last two occasions on which I was allowed 
to see my friends here, I tried to be as cheerful 
as possible, and to show my cheerfulness, in order 
to make them some slight return for their trouble 
in coming all the way from town to see me. It is 
only a slight return, I know, but it is the one, I 
feel certain, that pleases them most. I saw R 
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for an hour on Saturday week, and I tried to give 
the fullest possible expression of the delight I 
really felt at our meeting. And that, in the views 
and ideas I am here shaping for myself, I am quite 
right is shown to me by the fact that now for the 
first time since my imprisonment I have a real 
desire for life. 

There is before me so much to do that I would 
regard it as a terrible tragedy if I died before I 
was allowed to complete at any rate a little of 
it. I see new developments in art and life, each 
one of which is a fresh mode of perfection. I 
long to live so that I can explore what is no less 
than a new world to me. Do you want to know 
what this new world is? I think you can guess 
what it is. It is the world in which I have been 
living. Sorrow, then, and all that it teaches one, 
is my new world. 

I used to live entirely for pleasure. I shunned 
suffering and sorrow of every kind. I hated both. 
I resolved to ignore them as far as possible: to 
treat them, that is to say, as modes of imperfec- 
tion. They were not part of my scheme of life. 
They had no place in my philosophy. My mother, 
who knew life as a whole, used often to quote to 
me Goethe’s lines—written by Carlyle in a book 
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he had given her years ago, and translated by 
him, I fancy, also :— 


Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the midnight hours 
Weeping and waiting for the morrow,— 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers. 
They were the lines which that noble Queen of 
Prussia, whom Napoleon treated with such coarse 
brutality, used to quote in her humiliation and 
exile; they were the lines my mother often quoted 
in the troubles of her later life. I absolutely de- 
clined to accept or admit the enormous truth hid- 
den in them. I could not understand it. I 
remember quite well how I used to tell her that I 
did not want to eat my bread in sorrow, or to pass 
any night weeping and watching for a more bitter 
dawn. 

I had no idea that it was one of the special 
things that the Fates had in store for me: that 
for a whole year of my life, indeed, I was to do 
little else. But so has my portion been meted out 
to me; and during the last few months I have, 
after terrible difficulties and struggles, been able 
to comprehend some of the lessons hidden in the 
heart of pain. Clergymen and people who use 
phrases without wisdom sometimes talk of. suf- 
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fering as a mystery. It is really a revelation. 
One discerns things one never discerned before. 
One approaches the whole of history from a dif- 
ferent standpoint. What one had felt dimly, 
through instinct, about art, is intellectually and 
emotionally realised with perfect clearness of 
vision and absolute intensity of apprehension. 

I now see that sorrow, being the supreme emo- 
tion of which man is capable, is at once the type 
and test of all great art. What the artist is 
always looking for is the mode of existence in 
which soul and body are one and indivisible: in 
which the outward is expressive of the inward: in 
which form reveals. Of such modes of exist- 
ence there are not a few: youth and the arts pre- 
occupied with youth may serve as a model for us 
at one moment: at another we may like to think 
that, in its sublety and sensitiveness of impression, 
its suggestion of a spirit dwelling in external 
things and making its raiment of earth and air, 
of mist and city alike, and in its morbid sympathy 
of its moods, and tones, and colours, modern land- 
scape art is realising for us pictorially what was 
realised in such plastic perfection by the Greeks. 
Music, in which all subject is absorbed in expres- 
sion and cannot be separated from it, is a complex 
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example, and a flower or a child a simple example, 
of what I mean; but sorrow is the ultimate type 
both in life and art. 

Behind joy and laughter there may be a tem- 
perament, coarse, hard and callous. But behind 
sorrow there is always sorrow. Pain, unlike pleas- 
ure, wears no mask. ‘Truth in art is not any cor- 
respondence between the essential idea and the 
accidental existence; it is not the resemblance of 
shape to shadow, or of the form mirrored in the 
crystal to the form itself; it is no echo coming 
from a hollow hill, any more than it is a silver 
well of water in the valley that shows the moon to 
the moon and Narcissus to Narcissus. Truth in 
art is the unity of a thing with itself: the outward 
rendered expressive of the inward: the soul made 
incarnate: the body instinct with spirit. For 
this reason there is no truth comparable to sorrow. 
There are times when sorrow seems to me to be 
the only truth. Other things may be illusions of 
the eye or the appetite, made to blind the one and 
cloy the other, but out of sorrow have the worlds 
been built, and at the birth of a child or a star 
there is pain. 

More than this, there is about sorrow an in- 
tense, an extraordinary reality. I have said of 
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myself that I was one who stood in symbolic rela- 
tions to the art and culture of my age. There is 
not a single wretched man in this wretched place 
along with me who does not stand in symbolic 
relation to the very secret of life. For the secret 
of life is suffermg. It is what is hidden behind 
everything. When we begin to live, what is sweet 
is so sweet to us, and what is bitter so bitter, that 
we inevitably direct all our desires towards pleas- 
ures, and seek not merely for a ‘month or twain to 
feed on honeycomb,’ but for all our years to taste 
no other food, ignorant all the while that we may 
really be starving the soul. 

I remember talking once on this subject to one 
of the most beautiful personalities I have ever 
known:' a woman, whose sympathy and noble 
kindness to me, both before and since the tragedy 
of my imprisonment, have been beyond power and 
description; one who has really assisted me, 
though she does not know it, to bear the burden 
of my troubles more than any one else in the whole 
world has, and all through the mere fact of her ex- 
istence, through her being what she is—partly an 
ideal aud partly an influence: a suggestion of what 


1This is the lady at Wimbledon to whom reference is made in Letter IL, 
and to whom the editor has dedicated the Duchess of Padua. 
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one might become as well as a real help towards 
becoming it; a soul that renders the common air 
sweet, and makes what is spiritual seem as simple 
and natural as sunlight or the sea: one for whom 
beauty and sorrow walk hand in hand, and have 
the same message. On the occasion of which I 
am thinking I recall distinctly how I said to her 
that there was enough suffering in one narrow 
London lane to show that God did not love man, 
and that wherever there was any sorrow, though 
but that of a child in some little garden weeping 
over a fault that it had or had not committed, the 
whole face of creation was completely marred. I 
was entirely wrong. She told me so, but I could 
not believe her. JI was not in the sphere in which 
such belief was to be attained to. Now it seems 
to me that love of some kind is the only possible 
explanation of the extraordinary amount of suffer- 
ing that there is in the world. I cannot conceive of 
any other explanation. I am convinced that there 
is no other, and that if the world has indeed, as I 
have said, been built of sorrow, it has been built by 
the hands of love, because in no other way could 
the soul of man, for whom the world was made, 
reach the full stature of its perfection. Pleasure for 
the beautiful body, but pain for the beautiful soul. 
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When I say that I am convinced of these things 
I speak with too much pride. Far off, like a per- 
fect pearl, one can see the city of God. It is so 
wonderful that it seems as if a child could reach 
it ina summer’s day. And soa child could. But 
with me and such as me it is different. One can 
realise a thing in a single moment, but one loses 
it in the long hours that follow with leaden feet. 
It is so difficult to keep ‘heights that the soul is 
competent to gain.’ We think in eternity, but we 
move slowly through time; and how slowly time 
goes with us who lie in prison I need not tell 
again, nor of the weariness and despair that creep 
back into one’s cell, and into the cell of one’s 
heart, with such strange insistence that one has, 
as it were, to garnish and sweep one’s house for 
their coming, as for an unwelcome guest, or a 
bitter master, or a slave whose slave it is one’s 
chance or choice to be. 

And, though at present my friends may find it 
a hard thing to believe, it is true none the less, 
that for them living in freedom and idleness and 
comfort it is more easy to learn the lessons of 
humility than it is for me, who begin the day by 
going down on my knees and washing the floor 
of my cell. For prison life with its endless priva- 
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tions and restrictions makes one rebellious. The 
most terrible thing about it is not that it breaks 
one’s heart—hearts are made to be broken—but 
that it turns one’s heart to stone. One sometimes 
feels that it is only with a front of brass and a lip 
of scorn that one can get through the day at all. 
And he who is in a state of rebellion cannot re- 
ceive grace, to use the phrase of which the Church 
is so fond—so rightly fond, I dare say—for in life 
as in art the mood of rebellion closes up the chan- 
nels of the soul, and shuts out the airs of heaven. 
Yet I must learn these lessons here, if I am to 
learn them anywhere, and must be filled with joy 
if my feet are on the right road and my face set 
towards ‘the gate which is called beautiful, though 
I may fall many times in the mire and often in the 
mist go astray. 

This New Life, as through my love of Dante 
I like sometimes to call it, is of course no new 
life at all, but simply the continuance, by means 
of development and evolution, of my former life. 
I remember when I was at Oxford saying to one 
of my friends as we were strolling round Magda- 
len’s narrow bird-haunted walks one morning in 
the year before I took my degree, that I wanted to 
eat of the fruit of all the trees in the garden of the 
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world, and that I was going out into the world 
with that passion in my soul. And so, indeed, I 
went out, and so I lived. My only mistake was 
that I confined myself so exclusively to the trees 
of what seemed to me the sun-lit side of the gar- 
den, and shunned the other side for its shadow and 
its gloom. Failure, disgrace, poverty, sorrow, de- 
spair, suffering, tears even, the broken words that 
come from lips in pain, remorse that makes one 
walk on thorns, conscience that condemns, self- 
abasement that punishes, the misery that puts 
ashes on its head, the anguish that chooses sack- 
cloth for its raiment and into its own drink puts 
gall :—all these were things of which I was afraid. 
And as I had determined to know nothing of 
them, I was forced to taste each of them in turn, 
to feed on them, to have for a season, indeed, no 
other food at all. 

T don’t regret for a single moment having lived 
for pleasure. I did it to the full, as one should 
do everything that one does. There was no pleas- 
ure I did not experience. I threw the pearl of my 
soul into a cup of wine. I went down the prim- 
rose path to the sound of flutes. I lived on honey- 
comb. But to have continued the same life would 
have been wrong because it would have been limit- 
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ing. Ihadtopasson. The other half of the gar- 
den had its secrets for me also. Of course all 
this is foreshadowed and prefigured in my books. 
Some of it is in The Happy Prince, some of it in 
The Young King, notably in the passage where 
the bishop says to the kneeling boy, ‘Is not He who 
made misery wiser than thou art?’ a phrase which 
when I wrote it seemed to me little more than a 
phrase; a great deal of it is hidden away in the 
note of doomthat like a purple thread runs through 
the texture of Dorian Gray; in The Critic as 
Artist it is set forth in many colours; in The Soul 
of Man it is written down, and in letters too easy 
to read; it is one of the refrains whose recurring 
motifs make Salome so like a piece of music and 
bind it together as a ballad; in the prose poem of 
the man who from the bronze of the image of the 
‘Pleasure that liveth for a moment’ has to make 
the image of the ‘Sorrow that abideth for ever’ it 
is incarnate. It could not have been otherwise. 
At every single moment of one’s life one is what 
one is going to be no less than what one has been. 
Art is a symbol, because man is a symbol. 

It is, if I can fully attain to it, the ultimate 
realisation of the artistic life. For the artistic 
life is simply self-development. Humility in the 
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artist is his frank acceptance of all experiences, 
just as love in the artist is simply the sense of 
beauty that reveals to the world its body and its 
soul. In Marius the Epicurean Pater seeks to rec- 
oncile the artistic life with the life of religion, 
in the deep, sweet, and austere sense of the word. 
But Marius is little more than a spectator: an 
ideal spectator indeed, and one to whom it is given 
‘to contemplate the spectacle of life with appro- 
priate emotions,’ which Wordsworth defines as the 
poet’s true aim; yet a spectator merely, and per- 
haps a little too much occupied with the comeli- 
ness of the benches of the sanctuary to notice that 
it is the sanctuary of sorrow that he is gazing at. 

I see a far more intimate and immediate con- 
nection between the true life of Christ and the 
true life of the artist; and I take a keen pleasure 
in the reflection that long before sorrow had made 
my days her own and bound me to her wheel I had 
written in The Soul of Man that he who would 
lead a Christ-like life must be entirely and abso- 
lutely himself, and had taken as my types not 
merely the shepherd on the hillside and the pris- 
oner in his cell, but also the painter to whom the 
world is a pageant and the poet for whom the 
world is a song. I remember saying once to 
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André Gide, as we sat together in some Paris café, 
that while metaphysics had but little real interest 
for me, and morality absolutely none, there was 
nothing that either Plato or Christ had said that 
could not be transferred immediately into the 
sphere of Art and there find its complete fulfill- 
ment. 

Nor is it merely that we can discern in Christ 
that close union of personality with perfection 
which forms the real distinction between the 
classical and romantic movement in life, but the 
very basis of his nature was the same as that of the 
nature of the artist—an intense and flamelike 
imagination. He realised in the entire sphere 
of human relations that imaginative sympathy 
which in the sphere of Art is the sole secret of 
creation. He understood the leprosy of the leper, 
the darkness of the blind, the fierce misery of those 
who live for pleasure, the strange poverty of the 
rich. Some one wrote to me in trouble, ‘When 
you are not on your pedestal you are not interest- 
ing” How remote was the writer from what 
Matthew Arnold ealls ‘the Secret of Jesus.’ 
Hither would have taught him that whatever hap- 
pens to another happens to oneself, and if you 
want an inscription to read at dawn and at night- 
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time, and for pleasure or for pain, write up on 
the walls of your house in letters for the sun to 
gild and the moon to silver, ‘Whatever happens to 
oneself happens to another.’ 

Christ’s place indeed is with the poets. His 
whole conception of humanity sprang right out 
of the imagination and can only be realised by it. 
What God was to the pantheist, man was to him. 
He was the first to conceive the divided races as a 
unity. Before his time there had been gods and 
men, and, feeling through the mysticism of sym- 
pathy that in himself each had been made incar- 
nate, he calls himself the Son of the one or the 
Son of the other, according to his mood. More 
than any one else in history he wakes in us that 
temper of wonder to which romance always ap- 
peals. There is still something to me almost in- 
credible in the idea of a young Galilean peasant 
imagining that he could bear on his own shoulders 
the burden of the entire world: all that had al- 
ready been done and suffered, and all that was yet 
to be done and suffered: the sins of Nero, of 
Cesar Borgia, of Alexander vi., and of him who 
was Emperor of Rome and Priest of the Sun: the 
sufferings of those whose names are legion and 
whose dwelling is among the tombs: oppressed 
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nationalities, factory children, thieves, people in 
prison, outcasts, those who are dumb under op- 
pression and whose silence is heard only of God; 
and not merely imagining this but actually achiev- 
ing it, so that at the present moment all who cume 
in contact with his personality, even though they 
may neither bow to his altar nor kneel before his 
priest, in some way find that the ugliness of their 
sin is taken away and the beauty of their sorrow 
revealed to them. 

I had said of Christ that he ranks with the 
poets. That is true. Shelley and Sophocles are 
of his company. But his entire life also is the 
most wonderful of poems. For ‘pity and terror’ 
there is nothing in the entire cycle of Greek 
tragedy to touch it. The absolute purity of the 
protagonist raises the entire scheme to a height 
of romantic art from which the sufferings of 
Thebes and Pelops’ line are by their very horror 
excluded, and shows how wrong Aristotle was 
when he said in his treatise on the drama that 
it would be impossible to bear the spectacle of one 
blameless in pain. Nor in Aischylus nor Dante, 
those stern masters of tenderness, in Shakespeare, 
the most purely human of all the great artists, in 
the whole of Celtic myth and legend, where the 
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loveliness of the world is shown through a mist of 
tears, and the life of a man is no more than the life 
of a flower, is there anything that, for sheer sim- 
plicity of pathos wedded and made one with sub- 
limity of tragic effect, can be said to equal or even 
approach the last act of Christ’s passion. The 
little supper with his companions, one of whom 
has already sold him for a price; the anguish in 
the quiet moon-lit garden; the false friend coming 
close to him so as to betray him with a kiss; the 
friend who still believed in him, and on whom as 
on a rock he had hoped to build a house of refuge 
for Man, denying him as the bird cried to the 
dawn; his own utter loneliness, his submission, 
his acceptance of everything; and along with it 
all such scenes as the high priest of orthodoxy 
rending his raiment in wrath, and the magistrate 
of civil justice calling for water in the vain hope 
of cleansing himself of that stain of innocent blood 
that makes him the scarlet figure of history; the 
coronation ceremony of sorrow, one of the most 
wonderful things in the whole of recorded time; 
the crucifixion of the Innocent One before the 
eyes of his mother and of the disciple whom he 
loved ; the soldiers gambling and throwing dice for 
his clothes ; the terrible death by which he gave the 
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world its most eternal symbol; and his final burial 
in the tomb of the rich man, his body swathed in 
Egyptian linen with costly spices and perfumes 
as though he had been a king’s son. When one 
contemplates all this from the point of view of art 
alone one cannot but be grateful that the supreme 
office of the Church should be the playing of the 
tragedy without the shedding of blood: the mysti- 
cal presentation, by means of dialogue and cos- 
tume and gesture even, of the Passion of her 
Lord; and it is always a source of pleasure and 
awe to me to remember that the ultimate sur- 
vival of the Greek chorus, lost elsewhere to art, is 
to be found in the servitor answering the priest at 
Mass. 

Yet the whole life of Christ—so entirely may 
sorrow and beauty be made one in their meaning 
and manifestation—is really an idyll, though it 
ends with the veil of the temple being rent, and 
the darkness coming over the face of the earth, 
and the stone rolled to the door of the sepulchre. 
One always thinks of him as a young bridegroom 
with his companions, as indeed he somewhere de- 
scribes himself; as a shepherd straying through a 
valley with his sheep in search of green meadow or 
cool stream; as a singer trying to build out of the 
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music the walls of the City of God; or as a lover 
for whose love the whole world was too small. 
His miracles seem to me to be as exquisite as the 
coming of spring, and quite as natural. I see 
no difficulty at all in believing that such was the 
charm of his personality that his mere presence 
could bring peace to souls in anguish, and that 
those who touched his garments or his hands for- 
got their pain; or that as he passed by on the high- 
way of life people who had seen nothing of life’s 
mystery saw it clearly, and others who had been 
deaf to every voice but that of pleasure heard for 
the first time the voice of love and found it as 
‘musical as Apollo’s lute’; or that evil passions 
fled at his approach, and men whose dull unimag- 
inative lives had been but a mode of death rose 
as it were from the grave when he called them; or 
that when he taught on the hillside the multitude 
forgot their hunger and thirst and the cares of this 
world, and that to his friends who listened to 
him as he sat at meat the coarse food seemed deli- 
cate, and the water had the taste of good wine, and 
the whole house became full of the odour and 
sweetness of nard. 

Renan in his Vie de Jésus—that gracious fifth 
gospel, the gospel according to St. Thomas, one 
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might call it—says somewhere that Christ’s great 
achievement was that he made himself as much 
loved after his death as he had been during his 
lifetime. And certainly, if his place is among 
the poets, he is the leader of all the lovers. He 
saw that love was the first secret of the world for 
which the wise men had been looking, and that it 
was only through love that one could approach 
either the heart of the leper or the feet of God. 

And above all, Christ is the most supreme of 
individualists. Humility, like the artistic accept- 
ance of all experiences, is merely a mode of mani- 
festation. It is man’s soul that Christ is always 
looking for. He calls it ‘God’s Kingdom,’ and 
finds it in every one. He compares it to little 
things, to a tiny seed, to a handful of leaven, to a 
pearl. 'That is because one realises one’s soul only 
by getting rid of all alien passions, all acquired 
culture, and all external possessions, be they good 
or evil. 

I bore up against everything with some stub- 
bornness of will and much rebellion of nature, till 
I had absolutely nothing left in the world but one 
thing. J had lost my name, my position, my hap- 
piness, my freedom, my wealth. I was a prisoner 
and a pauper. But I still had my children left. 
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Suddenly they were taken away from me by the 
law. It was a blow so appalling that I did not 
know what to do, so I flung myself on my knees, 
and bowed my head, and wept, and said, ‘The body 
of a child is as the body of the Lord: I am not 
worthy of either.’ That moment seemed to save 
me. I saw then that the only thing for me was 
to accept everything. Since then—curious as it 
will no doubt sound—I have been happier. It 
was of course my soul in its ultimate essence that 
I had reached. In many ways J had been its 
enemy, but I found it waiting for me as a friend. 
When one comes in contact with the soul it makes 
one simple as a child, as Christ said one should be. 

It is tragic how few people ever ‘possess their 
souls’ before they die. ‘Nothing is more rare in 
any man,’ says Emerson, ‘than an act of his own.’ 
It is quite true. Most people are other people. 
Their thoughts are some one else’s opinions, their 
lives a mimicry, their passions a quotation. Christ 
was not merely the supreme individualist, but he 
was the first individualist in historyy People 
have tried to make him out an ordinary philan- 
thropist, or ranked him as.an altruist with the un- 
scientific and sentimental. But he was really 
neither one nor the other. Pity he has, of course, 
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for the poor, for those who are shut up in prisons, 
for the lowly, for the wretched; but he has far 
more pity for the rich, for the hard hedonists, for 
those who waste their freedom in becoming slaves 
to things, for those who wear soft raiment and live 
in kings’ houses. Riches and pleasure seemed to 
him to be really greater tragedies than poverty or 
sorrow. And as for altruism, who knew better 
than he that it is vocation not volition that deter- 
mines us, and that one cannot gather grapes of 
thorns or figs from thistles ? 

To live for others as a definite self-conscious 
aim was not his creed. It was not the basis of his 
creed. When he says, ‘Forgive your enemies,’ 
it is not for the sake of the enemy, but for one’s 
own sake that he says so, and because love is more 
beautiful than hate. In his own entreaty to the 
young man, ‘Sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor,’ it is not of the state of the poor that 
he is thinking, but of the soul of the young man, 
the soul that wealth was marring. In his view of 
life he is one with the artist who knows that by 
the inevitable law of self-perfection, the poet must 
sing, and the sculptor think in bronze, and the 
painter make the world a mirror for his moods, 
as surely and as certainly as the hawthorn must 
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blossom in spring, and the corn turn to gold at 
harvest-time, and the moon in her ordered wan- 
derings change from shield to sickle, and from 
sickle to shield. 

But while Christ did not say to men, ‘Live for 
others,’ he pointed out that there was no differ- 
ence at all between the lives of others and one’s 
own life. By this means he gave to man an ex- 
tended, a Titan personality. Since his coming 
the history of each separate individual is, or can 
be made, the history of the world. Of course, cul- 
ture has intensified the personality of man. Art 
has made us myriad-minded. Those who have 
the artistic temperament go into exile with Dante 
and learn how salt is the bread of others, and how 
steep their stairs; they catch for a moment the 
serenity and calm of Goethe, and yet know but 
too well that Baudelaire cried to God— 


O Seigneur, donnez-moi la force et le courage 
De contempler mon corps et mon cceur sans dégofit. 


Out of Shakespeare’s sonnets they draw, to their 
own hurt it may be, the secret of his love and make 
it their own; they look with new eyes on modern 
life, because they have listened to one of Chopin’s 
nocturnes, or handled Greek things, or read the 
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story of the passion of some dead man for some 
dead woman whose hair was like threads of fine 
gold, and whose mouth was as a pomegranate. 
But the sympathy of the artistic temperament is 
necessarily with what has found expression. In 
words or in colours, in music or in marble, behind 
the painted masks of an Aischylean play, or 
through some Sicilian shepherds’ pierced and 
jointed reeds, the man and his message must have 
been revealed. 

To the artist, expression is the only mode under 
which he can conceive life at all. To him what is 
dumb is dead. But to Christ it was not so. With 
a width and wonder of imagination that fills one 
almost with awe, he took the entire world of the 
inarticulate, the voiceless world of pain, as his 
kingdom, and made of himself its eternal mouth- 
piece. Those of whom I have spoken, who are 
dumb under oppression and ‘whose silence is 
heard only of God,’ he chose as his brothers. He 
sought to become eyes to the blind, ears to the 
deaf, and a cry in the lips of those whose tongues 
had been tied. His desire was to be to the mjri- 
ads who had found no utterance a very trumpet 
through which they might call to heaven. And 
feeling, with the artistic nature of one to whom 
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suffering and sorrow were modes through which 
he could realise his conception of the beautiful, 
that an idea is of no value till it becomes incar- 
nate and is made an image, he made of himself the 
image of the Man of Sorrows, and as such has 
fascinated and dominated art as no Greek god 
ever succeeded in doing. 

For the Greek gods, in spite of the white and 
red of their fair fleet limbs, were not really what 
they appeared to be. The curved brow of Apollo 
was like the sun’s disc over a hill at dawn, and his 
feet were as the wings of the morning, but he him- 
self had been cruel to Marsyas and had made 
Niobe childless. In the steel shields of Athena’s 
eyes there had been no pity for Arachne; the pomp 
and peacocks of Hera were all that was really 
noble about her; and the Father of the Gods him- 
self had been too fond of the daughters of men. 
The two most deeply suggestive figures of Greek 
mythology were, for religion, Demeter, an earth 
goddess, not one of the Olympians, and for art, 
Dionysos, the son of a mortal woman to whom the 
moment of his birth had proved also the moment 
of her death. 

But Life itself from its lowliest and most 
humble sphere produced one far more marvellous 
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than the mother of Proserpina or the son of 
Semele. Out of the Carpenter’s shop at Naza- 
reth had come a personality infinitely greater than 
any made by myth and legend, and one, strangely 
enough, destined to reveal to the world the mysti- 
cal meaning of wine and the real beauties of the 
lilies of the field as none, either on Cithaeron or 
at Enna, had ever done. 

The song of Isaiah, ‘He is despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief: and we hid as it were our faces from hii,’ 
had seemed to him to prefigure himself,and in him 
the prophecy was fulfilled. We must not be afraid 
of such a phrase. Every single work of art is the 
fulfilment of a prophecy: for every work of art is 
the conversion of an idea into an image. Every 
single human being should be the fulfilment of a 
prophecy: for every human being should be the 
realisation of some ideal, either in the mind of 
God or in the mind of man. Christ found the 
type and fixed it, and the dream of a Virgilian 
poet, either at Jerusalem or at Babylon, became in 
the long progress of the centuries incarnate in 
him for whom the world was waiting. ‘His vis- 
age was so marred more than any man, and his 
form more than the sons of men,’ are among the 
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signs noted by Isaiah-as distinguishing the new 
ideal, and as soon as art understood what was 
meant it opened like a flower at the presence of 
one in whom truth in art was set forth as it had 
never been before. For is not truth in art, as I 
have said, ‘that in which the outward is expres- 
sive of the inward; in which the soul is made flesh 
and the body instinct with spirit in which form 
reveals’? i 

To me one of the things in history the most to 
be regretted is that the Christ’s own renaissance 
which has produced the Cathedral at Chartres, the 
Arthurian cycle of legends, the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, the art of Giotto, and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, was not allowed to develop on its own 
lines, but was interrupted and spoiled by the 
dreary classical Renaissance that gave us Petrarch, 
and Raphael’s frescoes, and Palladian architecture, 
and formal French tragedy, and St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and Pope’s poetry, and everything that is 
made from without and by dead rules, and does 
not spring from within through some spirit in- 
forming it. But wherever there is a romantic 
movement in art there somehow, and under some 
form, is Christ, or the soul of Christ. He is in 
Romeo and Juliet, in the Winter’s Tale, in Pro- 
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vencal poetry, in the Ancient Mariner, in La Belle 
Dame sans merci, and in Chatterton’s Ballad of 
Charity. 

We owe to him the most diverse things and peo- 
ple. Hugo’s Les Misérables, Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du Mal, the note of pity in Russian novels, Ver- 
laine and Verlaine’s poems, the stained glass and 
tapestries and the quattro-cento work of Burne- 
Jones and Morris, belong to him no less than the 
tower of Giotto, Lancelot and Guinevere, Tann- 
hauser, the troubled romantic marbles of Michael 
Angelo, pointed architecture, and the love of 
children and flowers—for both of which, indeed, 
in classical art there was but little place, hardly 
enough for them to grow or play in, but which, 
from the twelfth century down to our own day, 
have been continually making their appearances 
in art, under various modes and at various times, 
coming fitfully and wilfully, as children, as 
flowers, are apt to do: spring always seeming to 
one as if the flowers had been in hiding, and only 
came out into the sun because they were afraid 
that grown up people would grow tired of looking 
for them and give up the search; and the life of a 
child being no more than an April day on which 
there is both rain and sun for the narcissus. 
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It is the imaginative quality of Christ’s own 
nature that makes him this palpitating centre of 
romance. The strange figures of poetic drama 
and ballad are made by the imagination of 
others, but out of his own imagination entirely 
did Jesus of Nazareth create himself. The cry of 
Isaiah had really no more to do with his coming 
than the song of the nightingale has to do with 
the rising of the moon—no more, though perhaps 
no less. He was the denial as well as the affirma- 
tion of prophecy. For every expectation that he 
fulfilled there was another that he destroyed. ‘In 
all beauty,’ says Bacon, ‘there is some strangeness 
of proportion,’ and of those who are born of the 
spirit—of those, that is to say, who like himself 
are dynamic forces—Christ says that they are 
like the wind that ‘bloweth where it listeth, and 
no man can tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth.’ That is why he is so fascinating to artists. 
He has all the colour elements of life; mystery, 
strangeness, pathos, suggestion, ecstasy, love. He 
appeals to the temper of wonder, and creates that 
mood in which alone he can be understood. 

And to me it is a joy to remember that if he is 
‘of imagination all compact,’ the world itself is 
of the same substance. I said in Dorian Gray 
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that the great sins of the world take place in the 
brain: but it is in the brain that everything takes 
place. We know now that we do not see with the 
eyes or hear with the ears. They are really chan- 
nels for the transmission, adequate or inadequate, 
of sense impressions. It is in the brain that the 
poppy is red, that the apple is odorous, that the 
skylark sings. 

Of late I have been studying with diligence the 
four prose poems about Christ. At Christmas. I 
managed to get hold of a Greek Testament, and 
every morning, after I had cleaned my cell and 
polished my tins, I read a little of the Gospels, a 
dozen verses taken by chance anywhere. It is a 
delightful way of opening the day. Every one, 
even in a turbulent, ill-disciplined life, should do 
the same. Endless repetition, in and out of sea- 
son, has spoiled for us the freshness, the naiveté, 
the simple romantic charm of the Gospels. We 
hear them read far too often and far too badly, 

“and all repetition is anti-spiritual. When one 
returns to the Greek, it is like going into a garden 
of lilies out of some narrow and dark house. 

And to me, the pleasure is doubled by the reflec- 
tion that it is extremely probable that we have the 
actual terms, the ipsissima verba, used by Christ, 
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It was always supposed that Christ talked in 
Aramaic. Even Renan thought so. But now we 
know that the Galilean peasants, like the Irish 
peasants of our own day, were bilingual, and that 
Greek was the ordinary language of intercourse all 
over Palestine, as indeed all over the Eastern 
world. I never liked the idea that we knew of 
Christ’s own words only through a translation of 
a translation. It is a delight to me to think that 
as far as his conversation was concerned, Char- 
mides might have listened to him, and Socrates 
seasoned with him, and Plato understood him: 
that he really said éyw eciut 6 wotmuhy & xaAédc, 
that when he thought of the lilies of the field 
and how they neither toil nor spin, his absolute 
expression was xataydbete ta xolva tod dypod 
TOG abEdver’ o} xomeg 0858 vHOer, and that his 
last word when he cried out ‘my life has been 
completed, has reached its fulfilment, has been 
perfected,’ was exactly as St. John tells us it was: 
tetéAcotat—no more. 

While in reading the Gospels—particularly 
that of St. John himself, or whatever early Gnos- 
tic took his name and mantle—I see the continual 
assertion of the imagination as the basis of all 
spiritual and material life, I see also that to Christ 
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imagination was simply a form of love, and that 
to him love was lord in the fullest meaning of the 
phrase. Some six weeks ago I was allowed by the 
doctor to have white bread to eat instead of the 
coarse black or brown bread of ordinary prison 
fare. It is a great delicacy. It will sound 
strange that dry bread could possibly be a delicacy 
to any one. To me it is so much go that at the 
close of each meal I carefully eat whatever crumbs 
may be left on my tin plate, or have fallen on the 
rough towel that one uses as a cloth so as not to 
soil one’s table; and I do so not from hunger—I 
get now quite sufficient food—but simply in order 
that nothing should be wasted of what is given to 
me. So one should look on love. 

Christ, like all fascinating personalities, had 
the power of not merely saying beautiful things 
himself, but of making other people say beauti- 
ful things to him; and I love the story St. Mark 
tells us about the Greek woman, who, when as a 
trial of her faith he said to her that he could not 
give her the bread of the children of Israel, an- 
swered him that the little dogs—(xuvdera, 
‘little dogs’ it should be remembered)—who are 
under the table eat of the crumbs that the children 
let fall. Most people live for love and admiration. 
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But it is by love and admiration that we should 
live. If any love is shown us we should recognise 
that we are quite unworthy of it. Nobody is 
worthy to be loved. The fact that God loves man 
shows us that in the divine order of ideal things 
it is written that eternal love is to be given to 
what is eternally unworthy. Or if that phrase 
seems to be a bitter one to bear, let us say that 
every one is worthy of love, except him who thinks 
that he is. Love is a sacrament that should be 
taken kneeling, and Domine, non sum dignus 
should be on the lips and in the hearts of those 
who receive it. 

If ever I write again, in the sense of producing 
artistic work, there are just two subjects on which 
and through which I desire to express myself: 
one is ‘Christ as the precursor of the romantic 
movement in life’: the other is ‘The artistic life 
considered in its relation to conduct.? The first 
is, of course, intensely fascinating, for I see in 
Christ not merely the essentials of the supreme 
romantic type, but all the accidents, the wilful- 
nesses even, of the romantic temperament also. 
He was the first person who ever said to people 
that they should live ‘flower-like lives.’ He fixed 
the phrase. He took children as the type of what 
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people should try to become. He held them up as 
examples to their elders, which I myself have al- 
ways thought the chief use of children, if what is 
perfect should have a use. Dante describes the 
soul of a man as coming from the hand of God 
‘weeping and laughing like a little child, and 
Christ also saw that the soul of each one should be 
a guisa di fanciulla che prangendo e ridendo par- 
goleggia. He felt that hfe was changeful, fluid, 
active, and that to allow it to be stereotyped into 
any form was death. He saw that people should 
not be too serious over material, common inter- 
ests; that to be unpractical was to be a great 
thing: that one should not bother too much over 
affairs. The birds didn’t, why should man? He 
is charming when he says, ‘Take no thought for 
the morrow; is not the soul more than meat? is 
not the body more than raiment?? A Greek 
might have used the latter phrase. It is full of 
Greek feeling. But only Christ could have said 
both, and so summed up life perfectly for us. 

His morality is all sympathy, just what moral- 
ity should be. If the only thing that he ever said 
had been, ‘Her sins are forgiven her because she 
loved much,’ it would have been worth while dying 
to have said it. His justice is all poetical justice, 
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exactly what justice should be. The beggar goes 
to heaven because he has been unhappy. I can- 
not conceive a better reason for his being sent 
there. The people who work for an hour in the 
vineyard in the cool of the evening receive just as 
much reward as those who have toiled there all 
day long in the hot sun. Why shouldn’t they? 
Probably no one deserved anything. Or perhaps 
they were a different kind of people. Christ had 
no patience with the dull lifeless mechanical sys- 
tems that treat people as if they were things, and 
so treat everybody alike: for him there were no 
laws: there were exceptions merely, as if anybody, 
or anything, for that matter, was like aught else 
in the world! 

That which is the very keynote of romantic art 
was to him the proper basis of natural life. He 
saw no other basis. And when they brought him 
one taken in the very act of sin and showed him 
her sentence written in the law, and asked him 
what was to be done, he wrote with his finger on 
the ground as though he did not hear them, and 
finally, when they pressed him again, looked up 
and said, ‘Let him of you who has never sinned be 
the first to throw the stone at her.’ It was worth 
while living to have said that. 
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Like all poetical natures he loved ignorant peo- 
ple. He knew that in the soul. of one who is 
ignorant there is always room for a great idea. 
But he could not stand stupid people, especially 
those who are made stupid by education: people 
who are full of opinions not one of which 
they even understand, a peculiarly modern type, 
summed up by Christ when he describes it as the 
type of one who has the key of knowledge, cannot 
use it himself, and does not allow other people to 
use it, though it may be made to open the gate of 
God’s Kingdom. His chief war was against the 
Philistines. That is the war every child of light 
has to wage. Philistinism was the note of the age 
and community in which he lived. In their heavy 
inaccessibility to ideas, their dull respectability, 
their tedious orthodoxy, their worship of vulgar 
success, their entire preoccupation with the gross 
materialistic side of life, and their ridiculous esti- 
mate of themselves and their importance, the Jews 
of Jerusalem in Christ’s day were the exact coun- 
terpart of the British Philistine of our own. 
Christ mocked at the ‘whited sepulchre’ of respec- 
tability, and fixed that phrase for ever. He treated 
worldly success as a thing absolutely to be de- 
spised. He saw nothing in it at all. He looked 
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on wealth as an encumbrance toa man. He would 
not hear of life being sacrificed to any system of 
thought or morals. He pointed out that forms 
and ceremonies were made for man, not man for 
forms and ceremonies. He took sabbatarianism 
as a type of the things that should be set at nought. 
The cold philanthropies, the ostentatious public 
charities, the tedious formalisms so dear to the 
middle-class mind, he exposed with utter and re- 
lentless scorn. To us, what is termed orthodoxy 
is merely a facile unintelligent acquiescence; but 
to them, and in their hands, it was a terrible and 
paralysing tyranny. Christ swept it aside. He 
showed that the spirit alone was of value. He 
took a keen pleasure in pointing out to them that 
though they were always reading the law and the 
prophets, they had not really the smallest idea of 
what either of them meant. In opposition to their 
tithing of each separate day into the fixed routine 
of prescribed duties, as they tithe mint and rue, 
he preached the enormous importance of living 
completely for the moment. 

Those whom he saved from their sins are saved 
simply for beautiful moments in their lives. Mary 
Magdalen, when she sees Christ, breaks the rich 
vase of alabaster that one of her seven lovers had 
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given her, and spills the odorous spices over his 
tired dusty feet, and for that one moment’s sake 
sits for ever with Ruth and Beatrice in the tresses 
of the snow-white rose of Paradise. All that 
Christ says to us by the way of a little warning is 
that every moment should be beautiful, that the 
soul should always be ready for the coming of the 
bridegroom, always waiting for the voice of the 
lover, Philistinism being simply that side of man’s 
nature that is not illumined by the imagination. 
He sees all the lovely influences of life as modes 
of light: the imagination itself is the world of 
light. The world is made by it, and yet the 
world cannot understand it: that is because 
imagination is simply a manifestation of love, and 
it is love and the capacity for it that distinguishes 
one human being from another. 

But it is when he deals with a sinner that 
Christ is most romantic, in the sense of most real. 
The world had always loved the saint as being the 
nearest possible approach to the perfection of God. 
Christ, through some divine instinct in him, seems 
to have always loved the sinner as being the near- 
est possible approach to the perfection of man. 
His primary desire was not to reform people, any 
more than his primary desire was to relieve suf- 
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fering. To turn an interesting thief into a tedi- 
ous honest man was not his aim. He would have 
thought little of the Prisoners’ Aid Society and 
other modern movements of the kind. The con- 
version of a publican into a Pharisee would not 
have seemed to him a great achievement. But in 
a manner not yet understood of the world he re- 
garded sin and suffering as being in themselves 
beautiful holy things and modes of perfection. 

It seems a very dangerous idea. It is—all great 
ideas are dangerous. That it was Christ’s creed 
admits of no doubt. That it is the true creed I 
don’t doubt myself. 

Of course the sinner must repent. But why? 
Simply because otherwise he would be unable to 
- realise what he had done. The moment of re- 
pentance is the moment of initiation. More than 
that: it is the means by which one alters one’s 
past. The Greeks thought that impossible. They 
often say in their Gnomic aphorisms, ‘Even the 
Gods cannot alter the past.’ Christ showed that 
the commonest sinner could do it, that it was the 
one thing he could do. Christ, had he been asked, 
would have said—I feel quite certain about it— 
that the moment the prodigal son fell on his knees 
and wept, he made his having wasted his sub- 
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stance with harlots, his swine-herding and hunger- 
ing for the husks they ate, beautiful and holy mo- 
ments in his life. It is difficult for most people 
to grasp the idea. I dare say one has to go to 
prison to understand it. If so, it may be worth 
while going to prison. 

There is something so unique about Christ. 
Of course just as there are false dawns before the 
dawn itself, and winter days so full of sudden 
sunlight that they will cheat the wise crocus into 
squandering its gold before its time, and make 
some foolish bird call to its mate to build on bar- 
ren boughs, so there were Christians before Christ. 
For that we should be grateful. The unfortunate 
thing is that there have been none since. I make 
one exception, St. Francis of Assisi. But then 
God had given him at his birth the soul of a poet, 
as he himself when quite young had in mystical 
marriage taken poverty as his bride: and with the 
soul of a poet and the body of a beggar he found 
the way to perfection not difficult. He under- 
stood Christ, and so he became like him. We do 
not require the Liber Conformitatum to teach us 
that the life of St. Francis was the true Imitatio 
Christi, a poem compared to which the book of that 
name is merely prose. 
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Indeed, that is the charm about Christ, when 
all is said: he is just like a work of art. He does 
not really teach one anything, but by being 
brought into his presence one becomes something. 
And everybody is predestined to his presence. 
Once at least in his life each man walks with 
Christ to Emmaus. 

As regards the other subject, the Relation of 
the Artistic Life to Conduct, it will no doubt 
seem strange to you that I should select it. Peo- 
ple point to Reading Gaol and say, “That is where 
the artistic hfe leads a man.’ Well, it might 
lead to worse places. The more mechanical 
people to whom life is a shrewd speculation de- 
pending on a careful calculation of ways and 
means, always know where they are going, and 
go there. They start with the ideal desire of be- 
ing the parish beadle, and in whatever sphere they 
are placed they succeed in being the parish beadle 
and no more. A man whose desire is to be some- 
thing separate from himself, to be a member of 
Parliament, or a successful grocer, or a promi- 
nent solicitor, or a judge, or something equally 
tedious, invariably succeeds in being what he wants 
to be. That is his punishment. Those who want 
a mask have to wear it. 
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But with the dynamic forces of life, and those 
in whom those dynamic forces become incarnate, 
it is different. People whose desire is solely for 
self-realisation never know where they are going. 
They can’t know. In one sense of the word it is 
of course necessary, as the Greek oracle said, to 
know oneself: that is the first achievement of 
knowledge. But to recognise that the soul of a 
man is unknowable, is the ultimate achievement 
of wisdom. ‘The final mystery is oneself. When 
one has weighed the sun in the balance, and meas- 
ured the steps of the moon, and mapped out the 
seven heavens star by star, there still remains one- 
self. Who can calculate the orbit of his own soul? 
When the son went out to look for his father’s 
asses, he did not know that a man of God was 
waiting for him with the very chrism of corona- 
tion, and that his own soul was already the soul of 
a king. 

I hope to live long enough and to produce work 
of such a character that I shall be able at the end 
of my days to say, ‘Yes! this is just where the 
artistic life leads a man!’ Two of the most per- 
fect lives I have come across in my own experience 
are the lives of Verlaine and of Prince Kropot- 
kin: both of them men who have passed years in 
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prison: the first, the one Christian poet since 
Dante; the other, a man with a soul of that beau- 
tiful white Christ which seems coming out of 
Russia. And for the last seven or eight months, 
in spite of a succession of great troubles reaching 
me from the outside world almost without inter- 
mission, I have been placed in direct contact with 
a new spirit working in this prison through man 
and things, that has helped me beyond any possi- 
bility of expression in words: so that while for the 
first year of my imprisonment I did nothing else, 
and can remember doing nothing else, but wring 
my hands in impotent despair, and say, ‘What an 
ending, what an appalling ending!’ now I try to 
say to myself, and sometimes when I am not tor- 
turing myself do really and sincerely say, ‘What a 
beginning, what a wonderful beginning! It may 
really be so. It may become so. If it does I shall 
owe much to this new personality that has altered 
every man’s life in this place. 

You may realise it when I say that had I been 
released last May, as I tried to be, I would have 
left this place loathing it and every official in it 
with a bitterness of hatred that would have pois- 
oned my life. I have had a year longer of im- 
prisonment, but humanity has been in the prison 
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along with us all, and now when I go out I shall 
always remember great kindnesses that I have re- 
ceived here from almost everybody, and on the day 
of my release I shall give many thanks to many 
people, and ask to be remembered by them in turn. 

The prison style is absolutely and entirely 
wrong. I would give anything to be able to alter 
it when I go out. I intend to try. But there is 
nothing in the world so wrong but that the spirit 
of humanity, which is the spirit of love, the spirit 
of the Christ who is not in churches, may make 
it, if not right, at least possible to be borne with- 
out too much bitterness of heart. 

I know also that much is waiting for me out- 
side that is very delightful, from what St. Francis 
of Assisi calls ‘my brother the wind, and my sis- 
ter the rain,’ lovely things both of them, down to 
the shop-windows and sunsets of great cities. If 
I made a list of all that still remains to me, I 
don’t know where I should stop: for, indeed, God 
made the world just as much for me as for any one 
else. Perhaps I may go out with something that 
I had not got before. I need not tell you that to 
me reformations in morals are as meaningless and 
vulgar as Reformations in theology. But while 
to propose to be a better man is a piece of unscien- 
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tific cant, to have become a deeper man is the 
privilege of those who have suffered. And such I 
think I have become. 

If after I am free a friend of mine gave a 
feast, and did not invite me to it, I should not 
mind a bit. I can be perfectly happy by myself. 
With freedom, flowers, books, and the moon, who 
could not be perfectly happy? Besides, feasts are 
not for me any more. I have given too many to 
care about them. That side of life is over for 
me, very fortunately, I dare say. But if after I 
am free a friend of mine had a sorrow and re- 
fused to allow me to share it, I should feel it most 
bitterly. If he shut the doors of the house of 
mourning against me, I would come back again 
and again and beg to be admitted, so that I might 
share in what I was entitled to share in. If he 
thought me unworthy, unfit te weep with him, I 
should feel it as the most poignant humiliation, 
as the most terrible mode in which disgrace could 
be inflicted on me. But that could not be. I have 
a right to share in sorrow, and he who can look at 
the loveliness of the world and share its sorrow, 
and realise something of the wonder of both, is in 
immediate contact with divine things, and has got 
as near to God’s secret as any one can get. 
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Perhaps there may come into my art also, no 
less than into my life, a still deeper note, one of 
greater unity of passion, and directness of im- 
pulse. Not width but intensity is the true aim 
of modern art. We are no longer in art con- 
cerned with the type. It is with the exception 
that we have to do. I cannot put my sufferings 
into any form they took, I need hardly say. Art 
only begins where Imitation ends, but something 
must come into my work, of fuller memory of 
words perhaps, of richer cadences, of more curious 
effects, of simpler architectural order, of some 
esthetic quality at any rate. 

When Marsyas was ‘torn from the scabbard of 
his limbs’—delle vagina dell membra sue, to use 
one of Dante’s most terrible Tacitean phrases—he 
had no more song, the Greek said. Apollo had 
been victor. The lyre had vanquished the reed. 
But perhaps the Greeks were mistaken. I hear in 
much modern Art the cry of Marsyas. It is bit- 
ter in Baudelaire, sweet and plaintive in Lamar- 
tine, mystic in Verlaine. It is in the deferred 
resolutions of Chopin’s music. It is in the dis- 
content that haunts Burne-Jones’s women. Even 
Matthew Arnold, whose song of Callicles tells of 
the triumph of the sweet persuasive lyre, and the 
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‘famous final victory,’ in such a clear note of lyrical 
beauty, has not a little of it; in the troubled under- 
tone of doubt and distress that haunts his verses, 
neither Goethe nor Wordsworth could help him, 
though he followed each in turn, and when he 
seeks to mourn for Thyrsis or to sing of the 
Scholar Gipsy, it is the reed that he has to take 
for the rendering of his strain. But whether or 
not the Phrygian Faun was silent, I cannot be. 
Expression is as necessary to me as leaf and blos- 
soms are to the black branches of the trees that 
show themselves above the prison walls and are so 
restless in the wind. Between my art and the 
world there is now a wide gulf, but between art 
and myself there is none. I hope at least that 
there is none. 

To each of us different fates are meted out. My 
lot has been one of public infamy, of long impris- 
onment, of misery, of ruin, of disgrace, but I am 
not worthy of it—not yet, at any rate. I remem- 
ber that I used to say that I thought I could bear a 
real tragedy if it came to me with purple pall and 
a mask of noble sorrow, but that the dreadful 
thing about modernity was that it put tragedy 
into the raiment of comedy, so that the great real- 
ities seemed commonplace or grotesque or lacking 
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in style. It is quite true about modernity. It 
has probably always been true about actual life. 
It is said that all martyrdoms seemed mean to the 
looker on. The nineteenth century is no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Everything about my tragedy has been hideous, 
mean, repellent, lacking in style; our very dress 
makes us grotesque. We are the zanies of sorrow. 
We are clowns whose hearts are broken. We are 
specially designed to appeal to the sense of: hu- 
mour. On November 13th, 1895, I was brought 
down here from London. From two o’clock till 
half-past two on that day I had to stand on the 
centre platform of Clapham Junction in convict 
dress, and handcuffed, for the world to look at. 
I had been taken out of the hospital ward without 
a moment’s notice being given to me. Of all pos- 
sible objects I was the most grotesque. When 
people saw me they laughed. Lach train as it 
came up swelled the audience. Nothing could ex- 
ceed their amusement. That was, of course, be- 
fore they knew who I was. As soon as they had 
been informed they laughed still more. For half 
an hour I stood there in the grey November rain 
surrounded by a jeering mob. 

For a year after that was done to me I wept 
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every day at the same hour and for the same 
space of time. That is not such a tragic thing 
as possibly it sounds to you. To those who are 
in prison tears are a part of every day’s experi- 
ence. A day in prison on which one does not 
weep is a day on which one’s heart is hard, not a 
day on which one’s heart is happy. 

Well, now I am really beginning to feel more 
regret for the people who laughed than for my- 
self. Of course when they saw me I was not on 
my pedestal, I was in the pillory. But it is a very 
unimaginative nature that only cares for people 
on their pedestals. A pedestal may be a very un- 
real thing. A pillory is a terrific reality. They 
should have known also how to interpret sorrow 
better. I have said that behind sorrow there is 
always sorrow. It were wiser still to say that be- 
hind sorrow there is always a soul. And to 
mock at a soul in pain is a dreadful thing. In the 
strangely simple economy of the world people only 
get what they give, and to those who have not 
enough imagination to penetrate the mere out- 
ward of things, and feel pity, what pity can be 
given save that of scorn? 

I write this account of the mode of my being 
transferred here simply that it should be realised 
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how hard it has been for me to get anything out. 
of my punishment but bitterness and despair. I 
have, however, to do it, and now and then I 
have moments of submission and acceptance. All 
the spring may be hidden in the single bud, and 
the low ground nest of the lark may hold the joy 
that is to herald the feet of many rose-red dawns. 
So perhaps whatever beauty of life still remains 
to me is contained in some moment of surrender, 
abasement, and humiliation. I can, at any fate, 
merely proceed on the lines of my ‘own develop- 
ment, and, accepting all that has happened to me, 
make myself worthy of it. 

People used to say of me that I was too indi- 
vidualistic. I must be far more of an individu- 
alist than ever I was. I must get far more out of 
myself than ever I got, and ask far less of the 
world than ever I asked. Indeed, my ruin came 
not from too great individualism of life, but from 
too little. The one disgraceful, unpardonable, 
and to all time contemptible action of my life 
was to allow myself to appeal to society for help 
and protection. To have made such an appeal 
would have been from the individualist point of 
view bad enough, but what excuse can there ever 
be put forward for having made it? Of course 
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once I had put into motion the forces of society, 
society turned on me and said, ‘Have you been 
living all this time in defiance of my laws, and do 
you now appeal to those laws for protection? 
You shall have those laws exercised to the full. 
You shall abide by what you have appealed to.’ 
The result is I am in gaol. Certainly no man 
ever fell so ignobly, and by such ignoble instru- 
ments, as I did. I say in Dorian Gray somewhere 
that ‘A man cannot be too careful in the choice 
of his enemies.’ I little thought that it was by a 
pariah I was to be made a pariah myself. 

The Philistine element in life is not the failure 
to understand art. Charming people, such as 
fishermen, shepherds, ploughboys, peasants and 
‘the like, know nothing about art, and are the very 
salt of the earth. He is the Philistine who up- 
holds and aids the heavy, cumbrous, blind, me- 
chanical forces of society, and who does not recog- 
nise dynamic force when he meets it either in a 
man or a movement. 

People thought it dreadful of me to have enter- 
tained at dinner the evil things of life, and to 
have found pleasure in their company. But then, 
from the point of view through which I, as an 
artist in life, approach them they were delight- 
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fully suggestive and stimulating. It was like 
feasting with panthers; the danger was half the 
excitement. I used to feel as a snake-charmer 
must feel when he lures the cobra to stir from the 
painted cloth or reed basket that holds it and 
makes it spread its hood at his bidding and sway 
to and fro in the air as a plant sways restfully in 
astream. They were to me the brightest of gilded 
snakes, their poison was part of their perfection. 
I did not know that when they were to strike at 
me it was to be at another’s piping and at an- 
other’s pay. I don’t feel at all ashamed at having 
known them, they were intensely interesting ; what 
I do feel ashamed of is the horrible Philistine at- 
mosphere into which I was brought. My business 
as an artist was with Ariel, I set myself to wrestle 
with Caliban. Instead of making beautiful col- 
oured musical things such as Salomé and the Flor- 
entine Tragedy and La Sainte Courtisane, I forced 
myself to send long lawyer’s letters and was con- 
strained to appeal to the very things against which 
I had always protested. Clibborn and Atkins 
were wonderful in their infamous war against life. 
To entertain them was an astounding adventure; 
Dumas pére, Cellini, Goya, Edgar Allan Poe, or 
Baudelaire would have done just the same. What 
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is loathsome to me is the memory of interminable 
visits paid by me to the solicitor H , when in 
the ghastly glare of a bleak room I would sit with 
a serious face telling serious lies to a bald man 
till I really groaned and yawned with ennui. 
There is where I found myself, right in the centre 
of Philistia, away from everything that was beau- 
tiful or brilliant or wonderful or daring. I had 
come forward as the champion of respectability in 
conduct, of puritanism in life, and of morality in 
art. Voila ow ménent les mauvais chemins : 
but I can think with gratitude of those who by 
kindness without stint, devotion without lmit, 
cheerfulness and joy in giving have lightened my 
black burden for me, have visited me again and 
again, have written to me beautiful and sympa- 
thetic letters, have managed my affairs for me, ar- 
ranged my future life, and stood by me in the 
teeth of obloquy, taunt and open sneer, or insult 
even. I owe everything to them. The very books 
in my cell are paid for by out of his pocket- 
money; from the same source are to come clothes 
for me when I am released. I am not ashamed of 
taking a thing that is given in love and affection; 
I am proud of it. Yes, I think of my friends, 
such as More Adey, R , Robert Sherard, Frank 
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Harris, Arthur Clifton, and what they have been 
to me, in giving me help, affection, and sympathy. 
I think of every single person who has been kind 
to me in my prison life down to the warder who 
gives me a ‘Good-morning’ and a ‘Good-night? 
(not one of his prescribed duties), down to the 
common policemen who, in their homely, rough 
way strove to comfort me on my journeys to and 
fro from the Bankruptey Court under conditions 
of terrible mental distress—down to the poor thief 
who recognising me as we tramped round the yard 
at Wandsworth, whispered to me in the hoarse 
prison voice men get from long and compulsory 
silence: ‘I am sorry for you; it is harder for the 
likes of you than it is for the likes of us.’ 

A great friend of mine—a friend of ten years’ 
standing—came to see me some time ago, and 
told me that he did not believe a single word of 
what was said against me, and wished me to know 
that he considered me quite innocent, and the 
victim of a hideous plot. I burst into tears at 
what he said, and told him that while there was 
much amongst the definite charges that was quite 
untrue and transferred to me by revolting malice, 
still that my life had been full of perverse pleas- 
ures, and that unless he accepted that as a fact 
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about me and fealised it to the full I could not 
possibly be friends with him any more, or ever be 
in his company. It was a terrible shock to him, 
but we are friends, and I have not got his friend- 
ship on false pretences. I have said to you to 
speak the truth is a painful thing. To be forced 
to tell lies is much worse. 

I remember that as I was sitting in the Dock 
on the occasion of my last trial listening to Lock- 
wood’s appalling denunciation of me—like a thing 
out of Tacitus, like a passage in Dante, like one of 
Savonarola’s indictments of the Popes of Rome— 
and being sickened with horror at what I heard, 
suddenly it occurred to me, How splendid it would 
be, of I was saying all this about myself. I saw 
then at once that what is said of a man is nothing. 
The point is, who says it. A man’s very highest 
moment is, I have no doubt at all, when he kneels 
in the dust, and beats his breast, and tells all the 
sins of his life. 

Emotional forces, as I say somewhere in Inten- 
tions, are as limited in extent and duration as the 
forces of physical energy. The little cup that is 
made to hold so much can hold so much and no 
more, though all the purple vats of Burgundy be 
filled with wine to the brim, and the treaders 
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stand knee-deep in the gathered grapes of the 
stony vineyards of Spain. There is no error more 
common than that of thinking that those who are 
the causes or occasions of great tragedies share in 
the feelings suitable to the tragic mood: no error 
more fatal than expecting it of them. The mar- 
tyr in his ‘shirt of flame’ may be looking on the 
face of God, but to him who is piling the faggots 
or loosening the logs for the blast the whole scene 
is no more than the slaying of an ox is to. the 
butcher, or the felling of a tree to the charcoal 
burner in the forest, or the fall of a flower to one 
who is mowing down the grass with a scythe. 
Great passions are for the great of soul, and great 
events can be seen only by those who are on a level 
with them. We think we can have our emotions 
for nothing. We cannot. Even the finest and 
the most self-sacrificing emotions have to be paid 
for. Strangely enough, that is what makes them 
fine. The intellectual and emotional life of ordi- 
nary people is a very contemptible affair. Just 
as they borrow their ideas from a sort of circulat- 
ing library of thought—the Zeitgeist of an age 
that has no soul and send them back soiled at the 
end of each week—so they always try to get their 
emotions on credit, or refuse to pay the bill when 
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it comes in. We must pass out of that conception 
of life; as soon as we have to pay for an emotion 
we shall know its quality and be the better for such 
knowledge. Remember that the sentimentalist is 
always a cynic at heart. Indeed sentimentality 
is merely the Bank-holiday of cynicism. And de- 
lightful as cynicism is from its intellectual side, 
now that it has left the tub for the club, it never 
can be more than the perfect philosophy for a man 
who has no soul. It has its social value; and to 
an artist all modes of expression are interesting, 
but in itself it is a poor affair, for to the true 
cynic nothing is ever revealed. 


e 


I know of nothing in all drama more incompar- 
able from the point of view of art, nothing more 
suggestive in its subtlety of observation, than 
Shakespeare’s drawing of Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern. They are Hamlet’s college friends. 
They have been his companions. They bring with 
them memories of pleasant days together. At the 
moment when they come across him in the play 
he is staggering under the weight of a burden in- 
tolerable to one of his temperament. The dead 
have come armed out of the grave to impose on 
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him a mission at once too great and too mean for 
him. He is a dreamer, and he is called upon to 
act. He has the nature of the poet, and he is 
asked to grapple with the common complexity of 
cause and effect, with life in its practical realisa- 
tion, of which he knows nothing, not with life in 
its ideal essence, of which he knows so much. He 
has no conception of what to do, and his folly is to 
feign folly. Brutus used madness as a cloak to 
conceal the sword of his purpose, the dagger of his 
will, but the Hamlet madness is a mere mask for 
the hiding of weakness. In the making of fan- 
cies and jests he sees a chance of delay. He keeps 
playing with action as an artist plays with a 
theory. He makes himself the spy of his proper 
actions, and listening to his own words knows 
them to be but ‘words, words, words.’ Instead of 
trying to be the hero of his own history, he seeks 
to be the spectator of his own tragedy. He dis- 
believes in everything, including himself, and yet 
his doubt helps him not, as it comes not from scep- 
ticism but from a divided will. 

Of all this Guildenstern and Rosencrantz 
realise nothing. They bow and smirk and smile, 
and what the one says the other echoes with 
sickliest intonation. When, at last, by means of 
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the play within the play, and the puppets in their 
dalliance, Hamlet ‘catches the conscience’ of the 
King, and drives the wretched man in terror from 
his throne, Guildenstern and Rosencrantz see no 
more in his conduct than a rather painful breach 
of Court etiquette. That is as far as they can at- 
tain to in ‘the contemplation of the spectacle of 
life with appropriate emotions.’ They are close 
to his very secret and know nothing of it. Nor 
would there be any use in telling them. They are 
the little cups that can hold so much and no more. 
Towards the close it is suggested that, caught in a 
cunning spring set for another, they have met, or 
may meet, with a violent and sudden death. But 
a tragic ending of this kind, though touched by 
Hamlet’s humour with something of the surprise 
and justice of comedy, is really not for such as 
they. They never die. Horatio, who in order to 
‘report Hamlet and his cause aright to the unsat« 
isfied,’ 


Absents him from felicity a while, 
And in this harsh world draws his breath in pain, 


dies, though not before an audience, and leaves no 
brother. But Guildenstern and Rosencrantz are 
as immortal as Angelo and Tartuffe, and should 
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rank with them. They are what modern life has 
contributed to the antique ideal of friendship. 
He who writes a new De Amicitia must find a 
niche for them, and praise them in Tusculan prose. 
They are types fixed for all time. To censure 
them would show ‘a lack of appreciation.’ They 
are merely out of their sphere: that is all. In 
sublimity of soul there is no contagion. High 
thoughts and high emotions are by their very ex- 
istence isolated. , 

I am to be released, if all goes well with me, 
towards the end of May, and hope to go at once 
to some little seaside village abroad with R 
and M ; 

The sea, as Euripides says in one of his plays 
about Iphigenia, washes away the stains and 
wounds of the world. 

I hope to be at least a month with my friends, 
and to gain peace and balance, and a less troubled 
heart, and a sweeter mood; and then if I feel able 
I shall arrange through R to go to some quiet 
foreign town like Bruges, whose grey houses and 
green canals and cool still ways had a charm for 
me years ago. I have a strange longing for the 
great simple primeval things, such as the sea, to 
me no less of a mother than the Earth. It seems 
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to me that we all look at Nature too much, and 
live with her too little. I discern great sanity in 
the Greek attitude. They never chattered about 
sunsets, or discussed whether the shadows on the 
grass were really mauve or not. But they saw that 
the sea was for the swimmer, and the sand for the 
feet of the runner. They loved the trees for the 
shadow that they cast, and the forest for its silence 
at noon. The vine-yard dresser wreathed his hair 
with ivy that he might keep off the rays of the 
sun as he stooped over the young shoots, and for 
the artist and the athlete, the two types that 
Greece gave us, they plaited with garlands the 
leaves of the bitter laurel and of the wild parsley, 
which else had been of no service to men. 

We call ours a utilitarian age, and we do not 
know the uses of any single thing. We have for- 
gotten that water can cleanse, and fire purify, and 
that the Earth is mother to us all. As a conse- 
quence our art is of the moon and plays with 
shadows, while Greek art is of the sun and deals 
directly with things. I feel sure that in elemental 
forces there is purification, and I want to go back 
to them and live in their presence. 
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It is not for nothing or to no purpose that in my 
lifelong cult of literature I have made myself 


Miser of sound and syllable, no less 
Than Midas of his coinage. 


I must not be afraid of the past; if people tell me 
that it is irrevocable I shall not believe them; the 
past, the present, and the future are one moment 
in the sight of God, in whose sight we should try 
to live. Time and space, succession and -exten- 
sion, are merely accidental conditions of thought ; 
the imagination can transcend them and move in 
a free sphere of ideal existences. Things also are 
in their essence of what we choose to make them; 
a thing is according to the mode in which we look 
at it. ‘Where others,’ says Blake, ‘see but the 
dawn coming over the hill, I see the sons of God 
shouting for joy.’ What seemed to the world and 
to myself my future I lost when I allowed myself 
to be taunted into taking action against Queens- 
berry; I dare say I lost it really long before that. 
What lies before me is my past. I have got to 
make myself look on that with different eyes, to 
make God look on it with different eyes. This I 
cannot do by ignoring it, or slighting it, or prais- 
ing it, or denying it; it is only to be done by ac- 
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cepting it as an inevitable part of the evolution of 
my life and character: by bowing my head to 
everything I have suffered. How far I am away 
from the true temper of soul, this letter in its 
changing uncertain moods, its scorn and bitter- 
ness, its aspirations and its failure to realise those 
aspirations, shows quite clearly; but do not forget 
in what a terrible school I am sitting at my task, 
and incomplete, imperfect as I am, my friends 
have still much to gain. They came to me to 
learn the pleasure of life and the pleasure of art. 
Perhaps I am chosen to teach them something 
more wonderful, the meaning of sorrow and its 
beauty. 

Of course to one so modern as I am, ‘enfant de 
mon siécle,’ merely to look at the world will be al- 
ways lovely. I tremble with pleasure when I 
think that on the very day of my leaving prison 
both the laburnum and the lilac will be blooming 
in the gardens, and that I shall see the wind stir 
into restless beauty the swaying gold of the one, 
and make the other toss the pale purple of its 
plumes so that all the air shall be Arabia for me. 
Linnezus fell on his knees and wept for joy when 
he saw for the first time the long heath of some 
English upland made yellow with the tawny 
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aromatic blossoms of the common furze; and I 
know that for me, to whom flowers are part of 
desire, there are tears waiting in the petals of 
some rose. It has always been so with me from 
my boyhood. There is not a single colour hid- 
den away in the chalice of a flower, or the curve 
of a shell, to which, by some subtle sympathy with 
the very soul of things, my nature does not an- 
swer. Like Gautier, I have always been one of 
those ‘pour qui le monde visible existe.’ 

Still, I am conscious now that behind all this 
beauty, satisfying though it may be, there is 
some spirit hidden of which the painted forms 
and shapes are but modes of manifestation, and 
it is with this spirit that I desire to become in 
harmony. I have grown tired of the articulate 
utterances of men and things. The Mystical in 
Art, the Mystical in Life, the Mystical in Nature 
—this is what I am looking for. It is absolutely 
necessary for me to find it somewhere. 

All trials are trials for one’s life, just as all 
sentences are sentences of death; and three times 
have I been tried. The first time I left the box 
to be arrested, the second time to be led back to 
the house of detention, the third time to pass into 
a prison for two years. Society, as we have con- 
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stituted it, will have no place for me, has none to 
offer; but Nature, whose sweet rains fall on un- 
just and just alike, will have clefts in the rocks 
where I may hide, and secret valleys in whose 
silence I may weep undisturbed. She will hang 
the night with stars so that I may walk abroad in 
the darkness without stumbling, and send the 
wind over my footprints so that none may track 
me to my hurt: she will cleanse me in great 
waters, and with bitter herbs make me whole. 





Some Cruelties of Prison ie 


The following letters are included by the courtesy of the 
Editor and Proprietors of the “ Daily Chronicle,” 
to whom the copyright belongs 


TWO LETTERS TO THE 
“DAILY CHRONICLE” ON PRISON LIFE 


1. THE Case oF WARDER MarTIN: SomE 
CRUELTIES OF Prison Lin. 


THE EpiTor oF THE Daily Chronicle: 


Str—I learn with great regret, through an ex- 
tract from the columns of your paper, that the 
warder Martin, of Reading Prison, has been dis- 
missed by the Prison Commissioners for having 
given some sweet biscuits to a little hungry child. 
I saw the three children myself on the Monday 
preceding my release. They had just been con- 
victed, and were standing in a row in the cen- 
tral hall, in their prison dress, carrying their 
sheets under the arms previous to their being sent 
to the cells allotted to them. I happened to be 
passing along one of the galleries on my way to the 
reception room, where I was to have an interview 
with a friend. They were quite small children, the 
youngest—the one to whom the warder gave the 
biscuits—being a tiny little chap, for whom they 
had evidently been unable to find clothes small 
enough to fit. I had, of course, seen many children 
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in prison during the two years during which I was 
myself confined. Wandsworth Prison, especially, 
contained always a large number of children. But 
the little child I saw on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the 17th, at Reading, was tinier than any one 
of them. I need not say how utterly distressed I 
was to see these children at Reading, for I knew 
the treatment in store for them. The cruelty that 
is practised by day and night on children in Eng- 
lish prisons is incredible, except to those who have 
witnessed it and are aware of the brutality of the 
system. 

People nowadays do not understand what cru- 
elty is. They regard it as a sort of terrible medias 
val passion, and connect it with the race of men 
like Eeccelin da Romano, and others, to whom the 
deliberate infliction of pain gave a real madness 
of pleasure. But men of the stamp of Eccelin are 
merely abnormal types of perverted individualism. 
Ordinary cruelty is- simply stupidity. It comes 
from the entire want of imagination. It is the re 
sult in our days of stereotyped systems, of hard- 
and-fast rules, of centralisation, of officialism, and 
of irresponsible authority. Wherever there is cen- 
tralisation there is stupidity. What is inhuman in 
modern life is officialism. Authority is as destruc 
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tive to those who exercise it as it is to those on 
whom it is exercised. It is the Prison Board, with 
the system that it-carries out, that is the primary 
source of the cruelty that is exercised on a child 
in prison. The people who uphold the system have 
excellent intentions. Those who carry it out are 
humane in intention also. Responsibility is 
shifted on to the disciplinary regulations. It is 
supposed that because a thing is the rule it is 
right. fr 

The present treatment of children is terrible, 
primarily from people not understanding the pe- 
culiar psychology of a child’s nature. A child can 
understand a punishment inflicted by an indi- 
vidual, such as a parent or guardian, and bear it 
with a certain amount of acquiescence. What it 
cannot understand is a punishment inflicted by So- 
ciety. It cannot realise what Society is. With 
grown people it is, of course, the reverse. Those 
of us who are either in prison or have been sent 
there, can understand, and do understand, what 
that collective force called Society means, and 
whatever we may think of its methods or claims, 
we can force ourselves to accept it. Punishment 
inflicted on us by an individual, on the other hand, 
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is a thing that no grown person endures or is ex- 
pected to endure. 

The child consequently, being taken away from 
its parents by people whom it has never seen, and 
of whom it knows nothing, and finding itself in a 
lonely and unfamiliar cell, waited on by strange 
faces, and ordered about and punished by repre- 
sentatives of a system that it cannot understand, 
becomes an immediate prey to the first and most 
prominent emotion produced by modern prison 
life—the emotion of terror. The terror of a child 
in prison is quite limitless. I remember once in 
Reading, as I was going out to exercise, seeing in 
the dimly lit cell, right opposite my own, a small 
boy. Two warders, not unkindly men, were talk- 
ing to him, with some sternness apparently, or per- 
haps giving him some useful advice about his con- 
duct. One was in the cell with him, the other was 
standing outside. The child’s face was like a white 
wedge of sheer terror. There was in his eyes the 
mute appeal of a hunted animal. The next morn- 
ing I heard him at breakfast-time crying, and call- 
ing to be let out. His ery was for his parents. 
From time to time I could hear the deep voice of 
the warder on duty warning him to keep quiet. 
Yet he was not even convicted of whatever little 
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offence he had been charged with. He was simply 
on remand. That I knew by his wearing his own 
clothes, which seemed neat enough. He was, how- 
ever, wearing prison socks and shoes. This showed 
that he was a very poor boy, whose own shoes, if 
he had any, were in a bad state. Justices and mag- 
istrates, an entirely ignorant class as a rule, often 
remand children for a week, and then perhaps re- 
mit whatever sentence they are entitled to pass. 
They call this “not sending a child to prison.” It 
is, of course, a stupid view on their part. To 
a little child, whether he is in prison on remand 
or after conviction, is a subtlety of social position 
he cannot comprehend. To him the horrible thing 
is to be there at all. In the eyes of humanity it 
should be a horrible thing for him to be there 
at all. 

This terror that seizes and dominates the child, 
as it seizes the grown man also, is of course inten- 
sified beyond power of expression by the solitary 
cellular system of our prisons. Every child is con- 
fined to its cell for twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four. This is the appalling thing. To shut 
up a child in a dimly lit cell for twenty-three hours 
out of the twenty-four is an example of the cruelty 
of stupidity. If an individual, parent or guardian, 
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did this to a child he would be severely punished. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren would take the matter up at once. There 
would be on all hands the utmost detestation of 
whonrsoever had been guilty of such cruelty. A 
heavy sentence would undoubtedly follow convic- 
tion. But our own actual society does worse itself, 
and to the child to be so treated by a strange ab- 
stract force, of whose claim it has no cogni- 
sance, is much worse than it would be to receive 
the same treatment from its father or mother, 
or some one it knew. The inhuman treatment of 
a child is always inhuman, by whomsoever it is in- 
flicted. But inhuman treatment by Society is to 
the child the more terrible because there is no ap- 
peal. A parent or guardian can be moved, and let 
out the child from the dark lonely room in which 
it is confined. But a warder cannot. Most ward- 
ers are very fond of children. But the system pro- 
hibits them from rendering the child any assist- 
ance. Should they do so, as Warder Martin did, 
they are dismissed. 

The second thing from which a child suffers in 
prison is hunger. The food that is given to it con- 
sists of a piece of usually badly baked prison bread 
and a tin of water for breakfast at half-past seven. 
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At twelve o’clock it gets dinner, composed of a 
tin of coarse Indian meal stirabout, and at half- 
past five it gets a piece of dry bread and a tin of 
water for its supper. This diet in the case of a 
strong grown man is always productive of illness of 
some kind, chiefly, of course, diarrhcea, with its 
attendant weakness. In fact in a big prison as- 
tringent medicines are served out regularly by the 
warders as a matter of course. In the case of a 
child, the child is, as a rule, incapable of eating 
the food at all. Any one who knows anything 
about children knows how easily a child’s digestion 
is upset by a fit of crying, or trouble and mental 
distress of any kind. A child who has been crying 
all day long, and perhaps half the night, in a 
lonely, dimly lit cell, and is preyed upon by terror, 
simply cannot eat food of this coarse, horrible 
kind. In the case of the little child to whom 
Warder Martin gave the biscuits, the child was cry- 
ing with hunger on Tuesday morning, and utterly 
unable to eat the bread and water served to it for 
its breakfast. Martin went out after the break- 
fasts had been served and bought the few sweet 
biscuits for the child rather than see it starving. 
It was a beautiful action on his part, and was so 
recognised by the child, who, utterly unconscious 
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of the regulation of the Prison Board, told one of 
the senior warders how kind this junior warder 
had been to him. The result was, of course, a re- 
port and a dismissal. 

I know Martin extremely well, and I was under 
his charge for the last seven weeks of my imprison- 
ment. On his appointment at Reading he had 
charge of Gallery C, in which I was confined, so I 
saw him constantly. I was struck by the singular 
kindness and humanity of the way in which he 
spoke to me and to the other prisoners. Kind 
words are much in prison, and a pleasant “Good 
morning” or “Good evening” will make one as 
happy as one can be in solitary confinement. He 
was always gentle and considerate. I happen to 
know another case in which he showed great kind- 
ness to one of the prisoners, and I have no hesita- 
tion in mentioning it. One of the most horrible 
things in prison is the badness of the sanitary ar- 
rangements. No prisoner is allowed under any cir- 
cumstances to leave his cell after half-past five 
P.M. If, consequently, he is suffering from 
diarrhoea, he has to use his cell as a latrine, and 
pass the night in a most fetid and unwholesome 
atmosphere. Some days before my release Martin 
was going the rounds at half-past seven with one 
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of the senior warders for the purpose of collecting 
the oakum and tools of the prisoners. A man just 
convicted, and suffering from violent diarrhcea in 
consequence of the food, as is always the case, 
asked this senior warder to allow him to empty 
the slops in his cell on account of the horrible 
odour of the cell and the possibility of illness again 
in the night. The senior warder refused abso- 
lutely ; it was against the rules. The man, as far 
as he was concerned, had to pass the night in this 
dreadful condition. Martin, however, rather than 
see this wretched man in such a loathsome predica- 
ment, said he would empty the man’s slops him- 
self, and did so. A warder emptying a prisoner’s 
slops is, of course, against the rules, but Martin 
did this act of kindness to the man out of the sim- 
ple humanity of his nature, and the man was natu- 
rally most grateful. 

As regards the children, a great deal has been 
talked and written lately about the contaminating 
influence of prison on young children. What is 
said is quite true. A child is utterly contaminated 
by prison life. But the contaminating influence is 
not that of the prisoners. It is that of the whole 
prison system—of the governor, the chaplain, the 
warders, the lonely cell, the isolation, the revolting 
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food, the rules of the Prison Commissioners, the 
mode of discipline, as it is termed, of the life. 
Every care is taken to isolate a child from the 
sight even of all prisoners over sixteen years of 
age. Children sit behind a curtain in chapel, and 
are sent to take exercise in small, sunless yards— 
sometimes a stone-yard, sometimes a yard at the 
back of the mills—rather than that they should ~ 
see the elder prisoners at exercise. But the only 
really humanising influence in prison is the influ- 
ence of the prisoners. Their cheerfulness under 
terrible circumstances, their sympathy for each 
other, their humility, their gentleness, their pleas- 
ant smiles of greeting when they meet each other, 
their complete acquiescence in their punishments, 
are all quite wonderful, and I myself learnt many 
sound lessons from them. I am not proposing 
that the children should not sit behind a curtain in 
chapel, or that they should take exercise in a cor- 
ner of the common yard. I am merely pointing 
out that the bad influence on children is not, and 
could never be, that of the prisoners, but is, and 
will always remain, that of the prison system itself. 
There is not @ single man in Reading Gaol that 
would not gladly have done the three children’s 
punishment for them. When I saw them last it 
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was on the Tuesday following their conviction. I 
was taking exercise at half-past eleven with about 
twelve other men, as the three children passed near 
us, in charge of a warder, from the damp, dreary 
stone-yard in which they had been at their exercise. 
I saw the greatest pity and sympathy in the eyes 
of my companions as they looked at them. Prigon- 
' ers are, as a class, extremely kind and sympathetic 
to each other. Suffering and the community of 
suffering makes people kind, and day after day 
as I tramped the yard I used to feel with pleasure 
and comfort what Carlyle calls somewhere “the 
silent rhythmic charm of human companionship.” 
In this as in all other things, philanthropists and 
people of that kind are astray. It is not the pris- 
oners who need reformation. It is the prisons. 
Of course no child under fourteen years of age 
should be sent to prison at all. It is an absurdity, 
and, like many absurdities, of absolutely tragic re- 
sults. If, however, they are to be sent to prison, 
during the daytime they should be in a workshop 
or schoolroom with a warder. At night they should 
sleep in a dormitory, with a night warder to look 
after them. They should be allowed exercise for at 
least three hours a day. The dark, badly ventilated, 
ill-smelling prison cells are dreadful for a child, 
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dreadful indeed for any one. One is always 
breathing bad air in prison. The food given to 
children should consist of tea and bread-and-but- 
ter and soup. Prison soup is very good and whole- 
some. A resolution of the House of Commons 
could settle the treatment of children in half an 
hour. I hope you will use your influence to have 
this done. The way that children are treated at 
present is really an outrage on humanity and com- 
mon-sense. It comes from stupidity. 

Let me draw attention now to another terrible 
thing that goes on in English prisons, indeed in 
prisons all over the world where the system of 
silence and cellular confinement is practised. I 
refer to the large number of men who become in- 
sane or weak-minded in prison. In convict prisons 
this is, of course, quite common; but in ordinary 
gaols also, such as that I was confined in, it is to 
be found. 

About three months ago I noticed amongst the 
prisoners who took exercise with me a young man 
who seemed to me to be silly or half-witted. Every 
prison, of course, has its half-witted clients, who 
return again and again, and may be said to live in 
the prison. But this young man struck me as be- 
ing more than usually half-witted on account of 
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his silly grin and idiotic laughter to himself, and 
the peculiar restlessness of his eternally twitching 
hands. He was noticed by all the other prisoners on 
account of the strangeness of his conduct. From 
time to time he did not appear at exercise, which 
showed me that he was being punished by confine- 
ment to his cell. Finally, I discovered that he was 
under observation, and being watched night and 
day by warders. When he did appear at exercise, 
he always seemed hysterical, and used to walk 
round crying or laughing. At chapel he had to sit 
right under the observation of two warders, who 
carefully watched him all the time. Sometimes 
he would bury his head in his hands, an offence 
against the chapel regulations, and his head would 
he immediately struck up by a warder, so that he 
should keep his eyes fixed permanently in the di- 
rection of the Communion-table. Sometimes he 
would cry—not making any disturbance—but with 
tears streaming down his face and a hysterical 
throbbing in the throat. Sometimes he would grin 
idiot-like to himself and make faces. He was on 
more than one occasion sent out of chapel to his 
cell, and of course he was continually punished. 
As the bench on which I used to sit in chapel was 
directly behind the bench at the end of which this 
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unfortunate man was placed, I had full oppor- 
tunity of observing him. I also saw him, of course, 
at exercise continually, and I saw that he was be- 
coming insane, and was being treated as if he was 
shamming. 

On Saturday week last, I was in my cell at about 
one o’clock occupied in cleaning and polishing the 
tins I had been using for dinner. Suddenly I was 
startled by the prison silence being broken by the 
most horrible and revolting shrieks or rather 
howls, for at first I thought some animal like a 
bull or a cow was being unskilfully slaughtered 
outside the prison walls. I soon realised, however, 
that the howls proceeded from the basement of the 
prison, and I knew that some wretched man was 
being flogged. I need not say how hideous and 
terrible it was for me, and I began to wonder who 
it was who was being punished in this revolting 
manner. Suddenly it dawned upon me that they 
might be flogging this unforfunate lunatic. My 
feelings on the subject need not be chronicled ; 
they have nothing to do with the question. 

The next day, Sunday, 16th, I saw the poor fel- 
low at exercise, his weak, ugly, wretched face 
bloated by tears and hysteria almost beyond recog- 
nition. He walked in the centre ring along with 
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the old men, the beggars and the lame people, so 
that I was able to observe him the whole time. 
It was my last Sunday in prison, a perfectly lovely 
day, the finest day we had had the whole year, and 
there, in the beautiful sunlight, walked this poor 
creature—made once in the image of God—grin- 
ning like an ape, and making with his hands the 
most fantastic gestures, as though he was playing 
in the air on some invisible stringed instrument, or 
arranging and dealing counters in some curious 
game. All the while these hysterical tears, with- 
out which none of us ever saw him, were making 
soiled runnels on his white, swollen face. The hide- 
ous and deliberate grace of his gestures made him 
like an antic. He was a living grotesque. The 
other prisoners all watched him, and not one of 
them smiled. Everybody knew what had hap- 
pened to him, and that he was being driven insane 
—was insane already. After half an hour, he was 
ordered in by the warder, and, I suppose, punished. 
At least he was not at exercise on Monday, though 
I think I caught sight of him at the corner of the 
stone-yard walking in charge of a warder. 

On the Tuesday—my last day in prison—I saw 
him at exercise. He was worse than before, and 
again was sent in. Since then I know nothing of 
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him, but I found out from one of the prisoners 
who walked with me at exercise that he had had 
twenty-four lashes in the cook-house on Saturday 
afternoon, by order of the visiting justices on the 
report of the doctor. The howls that had horrified 
us all were his. 

This man is undoubtedly becoming insane. 
Prison doctors have no knowledge of mental dis- 
ease of any kind. They are as a class ignorant 
men. The pathology of the mind is unknown to 
them. When a man grows insane, they treat him 
as shamming. They have him punished again and 
again. Naturally the man becomes worse. When 
ordinary punishments are exhausted, the doctor re- 
ports the case to the justices. The result is flog- 
ging. Of course the flogging is not done with a 
cat-of-nine-tails. It is what is called birching. 
The instrument is a rod; but the result on the 
wretched half-witted man may be imagined. 

His number is, or was, A. 2. 11. I also man- 
aged to find out his name. It is Prince. Some- 
thing should be done at once for him. He is a 
soldier, and his sentence is one of court-martial. 
The term is six months. Three have yet to run. 

May I ask you to use your influence to have this 
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case examined into, and to see that the lunatic 
prisoner is properly treated ? 

No report by the Medical Commissioners is of 
any avail. It is not to be trusted. The medical 
inspectors do not seem to understand the difference 
between idiocy and lunacy—between the entire ab- 
sence of a function or organ and the diseases of a 
function or organ. This man A. 2. 11, will, I have 
no doubt, be able to tell his name, the nature of 
his offence, the day of the month, the date of the 
beginning and expiration of his sentence, and an- 
swer any ordinary simple question; but that his 
mind is diseased admits of no doubt. At present 
it is a horrible duel between himself and the doc- 
tor. The doctor is fighting for a theory. The 
man is fighting for his life. I am anxious that 
the man should win. But let the whole case be 
examined into by experts who understand brain- 
disease, and by people of humane feelings who 
have still some common-sense and some pity. 
There is no reason that the sentimentalist should 
be asked to interfere. He always does harm. He 
culminates at his starting point. His end, as his 
origin, is an emotion. 

The case is a special instance of the cruelty in- 
separable from @ stupid system, for the present 
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Governor of Reading -is a man of gentle and hu- 
mane character, greatly liked and respected by all 
the prisoners. He was appointed in July last, and 
though he cannot alter the rules of the prison sys- 
tem, he has alfered the spirit in which they used 
to be carried out under his predecessor. He is 
very popular with the prisoners and with the ward- 
ers. Indeed he has quite elevated the whole tone 
of the prison-life. Upon the other hand, the sys- 
tem is of course beyond his reach as far as altering 
its rules is concerned. I have no doubt that he 
sees daily much of what he knows to be unjust, 
stupid, and cruel. But his hands are tied. Of 
course I have no knowledge of his real views of the 
case of A. 2. 11, nor, indeed, of any of his views 
on our present system. I merely judge him by the 
complete change he brought about in Reading 
Prison. Under his predecessor the system was car- 
ried out with the greatest hardship and stupidity. 
—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Oscar WILDE. 


France, May 27, 189%. 


II. Prison Rerorm! 


THE EpIToR oF THE Daily Chronicle: 


Sir :—I understand that the Home Secretary’s 
Prison Reform Bill is to be read this week for the 
first or second time, and as your journal has been 
the one paper in England that has taken a real 
and vital interest in this important question, I 
hope that you will allow me, as one who has had 
long personal experience of life in an English gaol, 
to point out what reforms in our present stupid 
and barbarous system are urgently necessary. 

From a leading article that appeared in your 
columns about a week ago, I learn that the chief 
reform proposed is an increase in the number of 
inspectors and official visitors, that are to have 
access to our English prisons. 

Such a reform as this is entirely useless. The 
reason is extremely simple. The inspectors and 
justices of the peace that visit prisons come there 
for the purpose of seeing that the prison regula- 
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tions are duly carried out. They come for no 
other purpose, nor have they any power, even if 
they had the desire, to alter a single clause in the 
regulations. No prisoner has ever had the small- 
est relief, or attention, or care from any of the 
official visitors. The visitors arrive not to help 
the prisoners, but to see that the rules are carried 
out. Their object in coming is to ensure the en- 
forcement of a foolish and inhuman code. And, 
as they must have some occupation, they take very 
good care to do it. A prisoner who has been al- 
lowed the smallest privilege dreads the arrival of 
the inspectors. And on the day of any prison in- 
spection the prison officials are more than usually 
brutal to the prisoners. Their object is, of course, 
to show the splendid discipline they maintain. 

The necessary reforms are very simple. They 
concern the needs of the body and the needs of 
the mind of each unfortunate prisoner. 

With regard to the first, there are three perma- 
nent punishments authorised by law in English 
prisons :— 


1. Hunger. 
2. Insomnia. 
3. Disease. 


The food supplied to prisoners is entirely inade- 
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quate. Most of it is revolting in character. All 
of it is insufficient. Every prisoner suffers day 
and night from hunger. A certain amount of 
food is carefully weighed out ounce by ounce for - 
each prisoner. It is just enough to sustain, not 
life exactly, but existence. But one is always 
racked by the pain and sickness of hunger. 

The result of the food—which in most cases 
consists of weak gruel, suet, and water—is disease 
in the form of incessant diarrhea. This malady, 
which ultimately with most prisoners becomes a 
permanent disease, is a recognised institution in 
every prison. At Wandsworth Prison for in- 
stance—where I was confined for two months, till 
I had to be carried into hospital, where I re- 
mained for another two months—the warders go 
round twice or three times a day with astringent 
medicines, which they serve out to the prisoners 
as a matter of course. After about a week of such 
treatment it is unnecessary to say that the medi- 
cine produces no effect at all. The wretched pris- 
oner is then left a prey to the most weakening, 
depressing, and humiliating malady that can be 
conceived : and if, as often happens, he fails, from 
physical weakness, to complete his required revo- 
lutions at the crank or the mill he is reported for 
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idleness, and punished with the greatest severity 
and brutality. Nor is this all. 

Nothing can be worse than the sanitary ar- 
rangements of English prisons. In old days each 
cell was provided with a form of latrine. These 
latrines have now been suppressed. They exist 
no longer. A small tin vessel is supplied to each 
prisoner instead. Three times a day a prisoner is 
allowed to empty his slops. But he is not allowed 
to have access to the prison lavatories, except dur- 
ing the one hour when he is at exercise. And 
after five o’clock in the evening he is not allowed 
to leave his cell under any pretence, or for any 
reason. A man suffering from diarrhcea is conse- 
quently placed in a position so loathsome that it is 
unnecessary to dwell on it, that it would be un- 
seemly to dwell on it. The misery and tortures 
that prisoners go through in consequence of the 
revolting sanitary arrangements are quite inde- 
scribable. And the foul air of the prison cells, 
increased by a system of ventilation that is utterly 
ineffective, is so sickening and unwholesome that 
it is no uncommon thing for warders, when they 
come in the morning out of the fresh air and open 
and inspect each cell, to be violently sick. I have 
seen this myself on more than three occasions, and 
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several of the warders have mentioned it to me as 
one of the disgusting things that their office en- 
tails on them. 

The food supplied to prisoners should be ade- 
quate and wholesome. It should not be of such a 
character as to produce the incessant diarrhcea that 
at first a malady, becomes a permanent disease. 

The sanitary arrangements in English prisons 
should be entirely altered. Every prisoner should 
be allowed to have access to the lavatories when 
necessary, and to empty his slops when necessary. 
The present system of ventilation in each cell is 
utterly useless. The air comes through choked- 
up gratings, and through a small ventilator in the 
tiny barred window, which is far too small, and 
too badly constructed, to admit any adequate 
amount of fresh air. One is only allowed out of 
one’s cell for one hour out of the twenty-four that 
compose the long day, and so for twenty-three 
hours one is breathing the foulest possible air. 

With regard to the punishment of insomnia, 
it only exists in Chinese and in English prisons. 
In China it is inflicted by placing the prisoner in 
a small bamboo cage; in England by means of the 
plank bed. The object of the plank bed is to pro- 
duce insomnia. There is no other object in it, 
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and it invariably succeeds. And even when one is 
subsequently allowed a hard mattress, as happens 
in the course of imprisonment, one still suffers 
from insomnia. For sleep, like all wholesome 
things, is a habit. Every prisoner who has been 
on a plank bed suffers from insomnia. It is a re- 
volting and ignorant punishment. 

With regard to the needs of the mind, I beg that 
you will allow me to say something. 

The present prison system seems almost to 
have for its aim the wrecking and the destruction 
of the mental faculties. The production of in- 
sanity is, if not its object, certainly its result. 
That is a well-ascertained fact. Its causes are 
obvious. Deprived of books, of all human inter- 
course, isolated from every humane and humanis- 
ing influence, condemned to eternal silence, 
robbed of all intercourse with the external world, 
treated like an unintelligent animal, brutalised 
below the level of any of the brute creation, the 
wretched man who is confined in an English prison 
can hardly escape becoming insane. I do not wish 
to dwell on these horrors; still less to excite any 
momentary sentimental interest in these matters. 
So I will merely, with your permission, point out 
what should be done, 
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Every prisoner should have an adequate supply 
of good books. At present, during the first three 
months of imprisonment, one is allowed no books 
at all, except a Bible, Prayer-book, and hymn- 
book. After that one is allowed one book a week. 
That is not merely inadequate, but the books that 
compose an ordinary prison library are perfectly 
useless. They consist chiefly of third-rate, badly 
written, religious books, so-called, written appar- 
ently for children, and utterly unsuitable for chil- 
dren, or for any one else. Prisoners should be en- 
couraged to read, and should have whatever books 
they want, and the books should be well chosen. 
At present the selection of books is made by the 
prison chaplain. 

Under the present system a prisoner is only 
allowed to see his friends four times a year, for 
twenty minutes each time. This is quite wrong. 
A prisoner should be allowed to see his friends 
once a month, and for a reasonable time. The 
mode at present in vogue of exhibiting a prisoner 
to his friends should be altered. Under the pres- 
ent system the prisoner is either locked up in a 
large iron cage or in a large wooden box, with a 
small aperture, covered with wire netting, through 
which he is allowed to peer. His friends are 
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placed in a similar cage, some three or four feet 
distant, and two warders stand between to listen 
to, and, if they wish, stop or interrupt the conver- 
sation, such as it may be. I propose that a pris- 
oner should be allowed to see his relatives or 
friends in a room. The present regulations are 
inexpressibly revolting and harassing. A visit 
from (our) relatives or friends is to every pris- 
oner an intensification of humiliation and mental 
distress. Many prisoners, rather than support 
such an ordeal, refuse to see their friends at all. 
And I cannot say Iam surprised. When one sees 
one’s solicitor, one sees him in a room with a glass 
door, on the other side of which stands the warder. 
When a man sees his wife and children, or his 
parents, or his friends, he should be allowed the 
same privilege. ‘To be exhibited, like an ape in a 
cage, to people who are fond of one, and of whom 
one is fond, is a needless and horrible degradation. 

Every prisoner should be allowed to write and 
receive a letter at least once a month. At present 
one is allowed to write only four times a year. 
This is quite inadequate. One of the tragedies of 
prison life is that it turns a man’s heart to stone. 
The feelings of natural affection, like all other feel- 
ings, require to be fed. They die easily of inani- 
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tion. A brief letter, four times a year, is not 
enough to keep alive the gentler and more humane 
affections by which ultimately the nature is kept 
sensitive to any fine or beautiful influences that 
may heal a wrecked and ruined life. 

The habit of mutilating and expurgating pris- 
oners’ letters should be stopped. At present, if a 
prisoner in a letter makes any complaint of the 
prison system, that portion of his letter is cut out 
with a pair of scissors. If, upon the other hand, 
he makes any complaint when he speaks to his 
friends through the bars of the cage, or the aper- 
ture of the wooden box, he is brutalised by the war- 
ders, and reported for punishment every week till 
his next visit comes round, by which time he is 
expected to have learned, not wisdom, but cun- 
ning, and one always learns that. It is one of the 
few things that one does learn in prison. Fortu- 
nately, the other things are, in some instances, of 
higher import. 

If I may trespass for a little longer, may I say 
this? You suggested in your leading article that 
no prison chaplain should be allowed to have any 
care or employment outside the prison itself. 
But this is a matter of no moment. The prison 
chaplains are entirely useless. They are, as a 
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class, well-meaning, but foolish, indeed silly, men. 
They are of no help to any prisoner. Once every 
six weeks or so a key turns in the lock of one’s cell 
door, and the chaplain enters. One stands, of 
course, at attention. He asks one whether one 
has been reading the Bible. One answers ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No,’ as the case may be. He then quotes a 
few texts, and goes out and locks the door. Some- 
times he leaves a tract. 

The officials who should not be allowed to hold 
any employment outside the prison, or to have any 
private practice, are the prison doctors. At pres- 
ent the prison doctors have usually, if not always, 
a large private practice, and hold appointments in 
other institutions. The consequence is that the 
health of the prisoners is entirely neglected, and 
the sanitary condition of the prison entirely over- 
looked. As a class, I regard, and have always 
from my earliest youth regarded, doctors as by far 
the most humane profession in the community. 
But I must make an exception for prison doctors. 
They are, as far as I came across them, and from 
what I saw of them in hospital and elsewhere, bru- 
tal in manner, coarse in temperament, and utterly 
indifferent to the health of the prisoners or their 
comfort. If prison doctors were prohibited from 
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private practice they would be compelled to take 
some interest in the health and sanitary condition 
of the people under their charge. I have tried to 
indicate in my letter a few of the reforms neces- 
sary to our English prison system. They are sim- 
ple, practical, and humane. They are, of course, 
only a beginning. But it is time that a beginning 
should be made, and it can only be started by a 
strong pressure of public opinion formularised in 
your powerful paper, and fostered by it. 

But to make even these reforms effectual, much 
has to be done. And the first, and perhaps the 
most difficult task is to humanise the governors of 
prisons, to civilise the warders and to Christianise 
the chaplains.— Yours, etc., 

THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘BALLAD 
OF READING GAOL.’ 
March 23. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
By W. F. Morse. 


No sketch of Oscar Wilde would be complete 
without some account of his career before the lec- 
ture audiences and public of the American cities, 
an episode in his life that did much for the man 
himself and at the time was a large factor for 
awakening and stimulating the sense and apprecia- 
tion of what is true and what false in household 
art and decoration as applied to the homes and 
surroundings of the people. 

It was the writer’s work for a period of nearly 
a year to be responsible for the public appearance 
of Mr. Wilde before the American and Canadian 
public, in the way of preparation for his coming. 

Gilbert & Sullivan’s opera “Patience” was pro- 
duced at the Standard Theatre, Broadway, New 
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York, Mr. Wm. Henderson, manager, on the 22d 
of September, 1881, by Mr. R. D’Oyley Carte, then 
proprietor of the Savoy Theatre, London, and man- 
ager throughout the world for the operas of the 
famous collaborators in this domain of satirical 
and musical comedy. “Pinafore” had made them 
known, “The Pirates of Penzance” increased their 
popularity. “Patience,” with its central figure of 
the Aisthetic Apostle, was the latest expression of 
a new cult, of which we in America had somewhat 
vague impressions through the Philistinic press. 
The instantaneous hit and continued success of 
the opera in New York indicated that the public 
would be still further interested in the personnel of 
the man who was said to be the leading light of the 
new gospel of art, and the time was opportune. 
The lecture tour of Mr. Archibald Forbes, the 
famous war correspondent, who, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Carte and the writer, had just con- 
cluded a successful five-months’ tour in this coun- 
try, and was then preparing for a final trip to 
the Pacific Coast and a voyage to Australia, was 
taken as a good omen for the success of another 
English lecturer. . 
One afternoon in September, 1881, a lady—well 
known in English and American newspaper cir- 
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cles as a writer upon the current society topics of 
the day on both sides of the water—suggested that 
perhaps Mr. Wilde would consent to give a series 
of lectures in this country. At once a cable was 
sent: 


New York, Sept. 30, ’81. 
Oscar WILDE, 1 Ovington Square, London. 
Responsible agent asks me to enquire if you will 
consider offer he makes by letter for fifty readings, 
beginning November first. This is confidential. 
Answer. 


The reply came promptly: 


Lonpon, Oct. 1, 1881. 
Yes, if offer good. WILDE. 
Chelsea, Tite Street. 


Within a short time after the receipt of the letter 
concluding final details of business arrangements 
proposed, Mr. Wilde cabled he would leave by the 
steamer Arizona, December 24, 1881. All details 
of Mr. Wilde’s first appearance were left in my 
hands, I then being associated with Mr. Carte, as 
business manager, in New York. There were pre- 
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pared a short biographical sketch of Mr. Wilde’s 
parents, his upbringing, his school and college 
training, his preparation for serious literary work, 
some quotations from his volume of poems, his 
identification with the esthetic movement in Kng- 
land, and the merest hint or indication as to the 
mode or method by which Mr. Wilde would express 
his views upon the subject announced for his first 
address, “The English Renaissance.” 

Upon his arrival, January 2, 1882, he was met 
by the usual interviewers at quarantine, to whom 
he frankly gave some idea of the purposes of his 
visit. This was distorted and twisted in a way 
intended to provoke ridicule, and “Mr. Wilde’s 
disappointment with the Atlantic” went the coun- 
try over. His personal appearance at this time 
was that of a tall, strongly built, somewhat heavy 
figure, with a smooth, oval face, and flowing locks. 
His dress, always distinctive and marked, differed 
from the usual commonplace type by reason of a 
soft felt hat, a voluminous cloak or cape, a 
floating crimson necktie and a velvet jacket. He 
was taken to a hotel for breakfast, and thence to 
private apartments, and his address kept secret. 
In the six days before his address he received 
many flattering marks of attention from those who 
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had met him abroad, and he attended one or two 
dinners and two receptions, one given by Mrs. 
Croly (Jennie June), and the other at the house of 
Mr. A. A. Hayes, then one of the “gilded youth” 
of New York society. 

On the night of the lecture, January 9, just 
before his entrance, Mr. Wilde was perfectly cool 
and collected—not nervous, as many of the 
most prominent speakers often are. Probably the 
most trying ordeal of the whole evening was the 
first few minutes of his entrance on the stage at 
Chickering Hall, when a wait to seat late comers 
made him the focus of the eyes of the house. His 
costume was the court suit of the English private 
gentleman, a fine closely-fitting velvet coat with 
wide flowing skirts, a close waistcoat with lace at 
bosom and sleeves, knee breeches, silk stockings, 
and buckled shoes. 

My announcement of the title of Mr. Wilde’s 
address was the only introduction made. What 
Mr. Wilde said, and how he said it, has been 
chronicled by many different pens and repeated 
with many varying comments. From the stage, 
facing the audience, it was curious and interesting 
to note the changing and varying expressions of 
the people—first, of open, frank curiosity, then 
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whispered comments and veiled sarcasms could be 
heard, and in some of the back upper seats, open 
ridicule. But at the end of the first five minutes, 
devoted to defining his purpose, the charm of 
Mr. Wilde’s voice, his novel and picturesque dic- 
tion, and the simplicity and clearness of his ad- 
dress, caught the people off their guard, and a 
kind of gasp of astonishment and incredulity swept 
over the house. As he went on, the calm, persua- 
sive, convincing manner of the man had its effect, 
and when he came to the place where he appealed 
from Gilbert to Wilde, from estheticism as carica- 
tured on the stage by Bunthorne, to himself, and 
his meaning of what he believed tc be the true 
esthetic, artistic spirit, his audience was captured, 
and applauded to the echo. Even his reference to 
the flowers of the esthetic movement, the sunflower 
and lily, was taken’ in the spirit of the speaker, 
not the actor that travestied him. 

This trial before a critical, supercilious, almost 
hostile audience, defined his place as a public 
speaker, and there was never afterwards a ques- 
tion as to the man’s position and power over his 
hearers, if he could once get them to listen qui- 
etly. In a somewhat extended experience in busi- 
ness relations with public speakers of the first rank 
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of America and England, there is no instance in 
the writer’s judgment of so severe a trial or a more 
complete and convincing success than was made 
by Mr. Wilde at his first appearance before an 
American audience. 

After a short interval occupied by a round of 
receptions, dinners, and attentions that were forced 
upon him, Mr. Wilde began the itinerary of lec- 
tures that had been arranged for him. 

It so happened that at Baltimore and Washing- 
ton the lectures of Mr. Forbes, arranged for long 
in advance, came just before the visit of Mr. Wilde. 
In speaking at Baltimore, Mr. Forbes made some 
passing allusion to the coming of Mr. Wilde and 
his “mission,” not intended as anything more than 
a casual remark on what was then a popular topic 
of the day. This was reported by some officious 
and malicious person to Mr. Wilde, and he sent a 
letter to Mr. Forbes, which created a “state of 
things.” Mr. Forbes demanded an apology, threat- 
ening to attack Wilde in the public prints and in 
person. Wilde was stubborn, angry, and satirical, 
and refused to recede. Mr. Carte was in Florida; 
communication )y wire was not easy. It took 
some active work, no little patience, and a deal of 
diplomatic persuasion, and a cable from Mr. 
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George Lewis, of London, to calm the excited spir- 
its and restore peace. Lewis cabled finally, Janu- 
ary 28: 


“Like a good fellow, don’t attack Wilde. I ask 
this personal favour to me.” 


It was at Washington that Mr. Wilde first came 
across the personal caricatures that afterwards fre- 
quently announced his advent in other places. The 
Post printed two pictures—of a man that bore 
some resemblance to the lecturer, and an ape—and 
the caption, “From this to this.” This was pro- 
tested against by the writer, and was strongly com- 
mented upon as a boorish exhibition of bad taste 
by other papers. 

The Boston lecture, the fourth in the series, was 
perhaps the most pronounced personal victory Mr. 
Wilde ever achieved. The arrangements were made 
with the proprietor of the Boston Music Hall, the 
largest auditorium in the city, and all the pre- 
liminary work of announcement was done by him. 
Just an hour before the lecture an intimation was 
made that many Harvard students would attend in 
costume and give Mr. Wilde a reception of their 
own. 
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A suggestion was made to Mr. Wilde that the 
esthetic costume be omitted that night, and he was 
advised as to an intended attempt of the students 
to embarrass him. After the hall was filled, and 
fifty students in many ludicrous imitations of ws- 
thetic costumes occupied the front seats, they were 
warned that any demonstration that would inter- 
fere with the progress of the lecture or tend to 
cause a panic in the audience would be promptly 
suppressed. 

The stage was very wide, a long walk from the 
back to the reading desk in front. Mr. Wilde, 
alone, slowly and quietly walked down the stage, 
placed his manuscript on the desk, smilingly faced 
the rows of surprised students, and, addressing 
them directly, assured them of his very great sat- 
isfaction and pleasure in seeing so many fellow 
collegians present to honor him, complimented 
them with perfect seriousness on their picturesque 
attire and attitudes, and went on to tell them 
something of his own college experience in his 
Oxford days when making roads with Ruskin. He 
then turned quietly to his desk and began with 
the lecture, to the accompanying applause of the 
audience. There were no interruptions from the 
front rows of seats, but hearty applause arose when 
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Mr. Wilde offered a Greek statue of an athlete 
for the university gymnasium. Mr. Wilde’s tact 
and dignified and courteous bearing disarmed the 
opposition, and some sarcastic thrusts made in the 
course of the lecture sufficiently punished the stu- 
dents for their early discourtesy. 

Mr. Wilde returned to Boston some months later 
and gave an address in the Boston Theatre to an 
afternoon audience, largely of ladies, upon “Dress 
and Art in Home Decorations,” which was enthu- 
siastically received. It was at this time he visited 
Cambridge, and was paid many attentions from 
the very men who had tried to ridicule him on his 
first appearance. 

The lecture tour of Mr. Wilde was now fairly 
begun, and after appearing in Philadelphia he pro- 
ceeded west to Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, and 
Chicago, where two addresses were made. From 
Chicago he visited St. Paul and several smaller 
places en route to Omaha, Denver, and the Pacific 
coast. Here he gave four lectures, as by this time 
he had prepared additional ones on “Art Decora- 
tion” and on the “Art of Dress.” After San Fran- 
cisco he returned East, stopping at several cities 
and repeating in others the new addresses. This 
tour, including nearly all of the larger American 
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towns, was arranged by the writer from New 
York. 

Throughout this lecture tour Mr. Wilde was 
accompanied by Mr. J. H. Vail, who was his trav- 
elling manager. Many places visited were, as yet, 
but little acquainted with the ideas and purposes 
of the wsthetic movement, and here the lectures 
were received with little enthusiasm. The news- 
papers were prompt to seize upon the prominent 
points of the lecture, but usually gave the greatest 
space to personal descriptions of the man, his dress 
and demeanor, and occasionally indulged in hu- 
mor at his expense. 

It was during this western trip that Mr. Wilde 
accumulated a fund of stories, racy of the soil, 
that served as a background, often as material, for 
adventures that afterwards amused his audiences 
in the bohemian circles of the English and French 
capitals. 

Many of the newspapers recognized the value 
of the ideas advanced by Mr. Wilde, though often 
proclaiming them to be utterly above the common 
comprehension. But there can be no doubt of the 
fact that the lectures were a strong force for im- 
provement in house and home artistic decoration. 

Towards the last Mr. Wilde was outspoken in 
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satirizing the crude and inartistic combinations of 
color and objects in architecture, dress, and fur- 
nishing, and suggested ideas that unquestionably 
helped to improve and develop a more artistic and 
cultured home atmosphere. His lectures were al- 
ways of the greatest interest to women. Men, un- 
less cultured and students, rarely took much notice 
of the new gospel of art. His most attentive listen- 
ers were women, and to them his views came often 
as a new revelation. 

On returning from the West, Mr. Wilde visited 
Canada, speaking at Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Toronto, and some smaller towns. This 
was to him the most enjoyable part of his tour. 
Here was a new field, more congenial in many ways 
than the American towns, and with audiences more 
in sympathy with the man and his subjects. His 
powers were at their best, the constant work of the 
preceding months had given him confidence and 
skill in delivery, and shown him the weak places 
to be avoided in public addresses. His subject was 
“The House Beautiful,” something more tangible 
and understandable than the spirituelle ideas of 
esthetic beauty he had heretofore expounded. 
There was also an afternoon lecture on “Dress 
and Manners,” especially interesting to the ladies. 
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The audiences were large and enthusiastic, the pa- 
pers reported him accurately and fully. There 
were numberless entertainments, receptions, and 
interviews without end. The appended apprecia- 
tive letter from one of the leading literary men 
of Toronto shows exactly the impression he made: 


Evening News, Toronto, Thursday, May 25, ’82. 
OSCAR WILDE. 


Sir: Coming up from the Capital yesterday, 
when seated at breakfast, in a far from esthetic 
mood, who should be seated next to me but the 
renowned apostle of the beautiful, Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. Trusting to the freemasonry of sympa- 
thetic ideas, I introduced myself as the friend of 
the Iate M , one of the most gifted art critics 
of this generation, and the joint author with him 
of certain sketches of the Old Masters. We were 
at once en rapport, and I found that I had by this 
allusion, as the prophet in the wilderness by his 
rod made the waters to gush out, touched a copious 
spring of highly cultured intelligence, philosophi- 
eal reflection, and acute criticism, both humorous 
and eloquent. Mr. Wilde is a brilliant conversa- 
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tionalist, a happy one in all senses, for he can 
listen as well as he can talk, and he can talk so 
that listening to his tongue, even to the garrulous, 
becomes more pleasant than to listen to their own. 
Well, although I am not garrulous, I can prevent 
talk dropping into silence, and I listened yesterday 
morning to the only conversation worthy the name 
which I have had the privilege to share in since 
leaving England many years ago, for, unhappily, 
here we cannot find anything to chat over save the 
virtues of our party and the wickedness of the 
opposite one, which is not a sufficiently varied 
theme to monopolise all one’s lingual social capac- 
ity or mental sympathies. To my mind, one of the 
greatest disadvantages of life in Canada is the 
blank, the utter blank, of the charm of intellectual 
gossip. My talk with Mr. Wilde took me out of 
the dust and smoke and clatter of a noisy, monot- 
onous street into the heart of the country, rich in 
woodland beauty, redolent of floral sweetness, and 
soothing to the tired brain as a mother’s lullaby 
to her child. We talked of art, of its present as- 
pects here and at home; of art culture, of art 
schools, and their work and failures and needs. 
I told Mr. Wilde that years ago I had ventured 
to lay down as the glaring defect of all Canadian 
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pictures that they showed an entire want of the 
power of drawing with exactitude any living forms, 
trees, or animals. This he earnestly and almost 
passionately approved. “Art,” said he, “is not 
looked upon as an exact science, as it should be; 
there can be no art without truth of form, and no 
beauty can exist where is falsehood in drawing or 
colour.” He then went on very suggestively, and 
with a delicacy of allusion to my own expressions 
which indicated the refinement of high breeding 
(for Mr. Wilde is a gentleman to the core), to 
insist that no true appreciation of form, or capacity 
to express it in any aspect, figure, drawing, or arch- 
itecture, can exist unless there is in the draughts- 
man a keen, clear, pure conception and vivid sense 
of the charm and value of colour. A _ position 
which, though it will be “caviare to the general,” 
and not acceptable to many artists and architects, 
is, I believe, demonstrable. He heartily sympa- 
thised with and pushed to a humorous conclusion 
my ridicule of the ordinary methods of teaching in 
so-called Art Schools, their uselessness, their chill- 
ing and repressing effect upon the young. We then 
struck off at a tangent into a discussion as to the 
relative merits of Thackeray and Dickens, in which 
Mr. Wilde displayed, for so young a man, a re- 
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markable familiarity with the whole field of fic- 
tional literature. He condemned freely the his- 
torical novels of Scott, as in the conversations of 
the characters stilted and unnatural; he placed 
Bulwer’s historical romances on a lower level still, 
and, in doing so, used a phrase which is worth 
quoting. “Romance,” said he, “what is it but 
humanity in its nobler, finer phases?” To be truly 
romantic, therefore, is not to be unnatural, for 
that is to be false to nature, but it is to take human 
life into a higher expression and mood. Back 
again to art, we discussed the prevailing bad work 
done by artisans, the craze for cheap work and its 
results in degrading work and workers. His vehe- 
ment condemnation of the preference given by 
young men for such occupations as clerks in stores, 
or any similar work, over handicrafts, was to me 
most refreshing, as sweet, indeed, to hear as the 
red-hot gospel of a revivalist’s thunder is to the 
religious fanatic. 

Here he struck upon a vein of reflection, that 
the so-called “working classes,” that is, handi- 
craftsmen, will have to work before their social 
emancipation day dawns, their freedom from a 
ban which nowadays settles upon them, chiefly as 
the result of their own want of respect for their 
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occupations. Mr. Wilde, with much fire and with 
graphic illustrations, touched upon the artistic as- 
pect, and claims to art treatment of the ordinary 
artisan’s work. “To be done well,” said he, “work 
must be done truly; and, done with truth, it be- 
comes artistic. This element of faithfulness is the 
only power able to raise labour into honour.” The 
thought is, of course, not original, but how few, 
how very few, see clearly wherein really consists 
the difference between work worthy of being re- 
spected, and which will bring respect to the work- 
er, and work which is not respected, work of which 
the doer is made to feel that the very doing of it 
is in a sense a degradation. In a word, I found 
Mr. Oscar Wilde a man of high useful capacity, 
wide reading and observation, clear-headed, prac- 
tical in his views as to the relation of worthy ends 
to fitting means to attain them, with deep, ear- 
nest sympathies with the socially depressed, and an 
almost passionate longing for the spread of refined 
tastes and habits among the humbler classes; an 
enthusiast, doubtless, but enthusiasm has done 
every good work yet done in this world, and one 
who, in spite of some eccentricities—for all en- 
thusiasts have been eccentric—is doing, and will 
yet do, I believe and hope, a thoroughly good work 
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in that sphere to which he deems himself called, 
the sphere of art reformer and teacher. 
JoHN HaAGueE. 


Mr. Wilde returned to New York at the end 
of May to arrange, if possible, for the production 
of his play, “Vera, or the Nihilists.” The play was 
privately printed under my copyright, and sent to 
several of the leading actors and managers for 
consideration, but no definite arrangements could 
then be made for it. 

The first tour of Mr. Wilde was brought to an 
end in May, 1882. There were then no regular 
lectures in summer, except at the Chautauqua as- 
sociations, and these courses were already filled. It 
was suggested that some knowledge of the Ameri- 
can summer life at the watering places would be 
of interest to Mr. Wilde, as continuing his study of 
the American people under different aspects and 
surroundings. 

A summer tour was mapped out, in which the 
writer accompanied Mr. Wilde to Newport, Sara- 
toga, Richfield Springs, Sharon Springs, The Cats- 
kills, Long Branch, Atlantic City, Cape May, and 
several smaller places. This was a unique experi- 
ence, bringing Mr. Wilde into closer touch with 
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the popular life of the American summer season. 
There was plenty of time for the observation of 
scenery, the journeys were not hurried, there was 
no urgency, and the leisurely progress from one 
point to another, after the rapid and fatiguing 
hurry of the previous railway journeys, was de- 
lightfully resting. 

In these summer addresses Mr. Wilde was at 
his best. He had no longer to depend upon his 
manuscript, but varied his talks to suit the occa- 
sion, and often to suit the audience. Some of these 
addresses were far more interesting than the more 
formal affairs of the platform. The afternoon 
meetings, when his audiences were ladies, in 
charming toilettes, were a source of inspiration 
to the speaker, and responded to by the enthusias- 
tic yet subdued applause of his hearers. They, 
sparkled with wit, epigram and metaphor; the 
illustrations were drawn from his own observa- 
tions and later experiences; the higher intelligence 
of his audiences, appreciative of his best efforts, 
incited him to flights of fancy and oratory not 
reached before. Unfortunately, none were ever 
adequately reported or preserved. 

With the coming of the fall months, to com- 
plete the tour of the States and Provinces, a short 
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lecture tour was arranged in October, 1882. Mr. 
Wilde, with Mr. Husted as his manager, left for 
New England, and after speaking at Portland and 
Bangor, Maine, arrived at St. Johns, N. B., Octo- 
ber 4, speaking there October 6. 

The Provincial papers were uniformly courte- 
ous and the lectures were treated with great re- 
spect and reported at length. There were many 
attentions shown Mr. Wilde by the hospitable peo- 
ple, and all seemed to be anxious to do him 
honor. 

There have been several misstatements as to 
management and returns for the lectures of Mr. 
Wilde. At no time was Major Pond connected 
with his lectures. The facts are, that these lec- 
tures of Mr. Wilde during the eight months which 
he devoted to them in America, were very remun- 
erative, both to himself and his management. 
There is no warrant for the report that the tours 
were abandoned before completion. Every engage- 
ment was carried out. If postponed by reason 
of stress of weather or illness, they were after- 
wards filled. The sums paid to Mr. Wilde passed 
through the writer’s hands, and very considerable 
amounts were remitted to England during his stay 
here. At the end a substantial and ample com- 
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pensation was paid him. Even his summer lec- 
tures, something that had very rarely before been 
undertaken here, netted him a considerable return 
for two months of a pleasure trip, for it was really 
nothing more than a summer outing. The figures 
are at hand to show that his honorarium for the 
year spent in America was what was then a large 
sum for any foreign lecturer, and even now would 
be considered quite satisfactory to any speaker of 
the first rank. His travelling expenses were always 
large, for nothing was spared to make the journeys 
comfortable and to supply every need and lux- 
ury. The arrangements made by Mr. Carte were 
liberal, and were lived up to, and certainly, to the 
positive knowledge of the writer, who had control 
of the entire tours from beginning to end, there 
was no cause for complaint or heart-burning on 
either side. 

Much might be said of the personal habits, de- 
meanor, and behavior of Mr. Wilde during the 
period of this American visit. Meeting, as he did, 
with a misconception of the true message which 
he brought and taught—and with a critical, biased, 
often hostile and condemnatory press against him 
—subject to misapprehension by a public which 
could not always clearly comprehend or assimilate 
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what he said, it was a trial that would have taxed 
the powers of an older, more experienced and ma- 
ture man to the uttermost limit of his strength. 
It is not to the purpose to inquire just how far 
he at first allowed himself to fill the place popu- 
larly given him, as a mere poseur, an affected in- 
carnation of a passing fad; the facts remain the 
same—that the direct result of the lectures, writ- 
ings, interviews, and talks of this young man had 
a strong and distinct effect upon the esthetic, ar- 
tistic and ethical sense of the people of this coun- 
try, an effect which perhaps few are willing to 
acknowledge, but which has, nevertheless, left its 
imprint upon the national life and is felt for a 
better and higher national culture. 

The effect of this year of hard work upon 
Mr. Wilde was distinctly and strongly for his 
good. He had, at the end, broadened and devel- 
oped, grown stronger, more self-reliant, had seen 
the unwisdom of the shallow affectations that at 
first controlled his actions, and come at the last 
to realize there was something in life better worth 
while than to wear the mask of a poseur and mas- 
querader. 

The titles of the lectures and addresses deliv- 
ered by Mr. Wilde when in this country have often 
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been misquoted. The first formal lecture delivered 
in New York City was entitled “The English Ren- 
aissance.” This was frequently reported in the 
papers at length, and was reprinted, evidently from 
the newspaper reports, in the “Sea Side Library,” 
in January, 1882. The lecture was typewritten, 
bound in a morocco case, and was never suffered 
to pass out of the possession of Mr. Wilde or his 
manager. The original notes were destroyed when 
the lecture was typewritten. 

In February, at Chicago, Mr. Wilde prepared 
a second address, which he delivered from notes. 
Afterwards the lecture was carefully written out 
and was entitled “The Decorative Arts.” This 
lecture proved to be the most popular, and was 
oftenest in demand. It was delivered generally on 
second nights in a course or at matinees. During 
the month of March Mr. Wilde wrote me: “Kindly 
see that I am not advertised to lecture on “The 
English Renaissance.’ I have not delivered that 
lecture since February 11, and yet I am always 
advertised for it. It is very annoying, and besides, 
‘The English Renaissance’ is printed in the ‘Sea 
Side,’ so people think they know it, and stay away. 
The lecture is on “The Decorative Arts.’ ” 

The words “in America” were never added by 
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Mr. Wilde to this lecture, though the title is often 
quoted as “The Decorative Arts in America,” or 
“Decorative Art in America.” 

Later in the tour there was need for still an- 
other lecture for the afternoons, and so on April 1, 
at San Francisco, the title announced for a Sat- 
urday matinee was “The House Beautiful and Art 
Decoration.” 

From Chicago Mr. Wilde wrote: “I hope you 
will arrange some more matinees; to lecture in 
the day does not tire me. I would sooner lecture 
five or six times a week, and travel, say, three or 
four hours a day, than lecture three times and 
travel ten hours. I do not think I should ever 
lecture less than four times, and these matinees are 
a great hit. Let me know what we are to do after 
Cincinnati—is it Canada? I am ready to lecture 
till last week in April—April 15, say.” 

But it was not always possible to arrange for 
matinees, and the long journeys had to be made. 
But there were intervals of rest arranged to be 
passed in the larger cities, when possible. The lay- 
offs appeared to be popular with the newspaper 
fraternity, for an interview with Oscar Wilde was 
always good copy. 

On his return from the West Mr. Wilde repeated 
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in New York, at Wallack’s Theatre, on May 11, 
the lecture then announced as “Art Decoration.” 
The New York Tribune gave a full report of the 
lecture and introduced the report as follows: 


ART DECORATION. 
Mr. WILpE’s Seconp LEcTURE IN NEw York. 


A LARGE AUDIENCE IN WALLACK’S THEATRE—NO 
MANUSCRIPT USED BY THE LECTURER—HIS 
DRESS AND MANNER. 


Wallack’s Theatre was well filled yesterday after- 
noon, when Oscar Wilde delivered his lecture on 
“Art Decoration.” Several of the boxes were occu- 
pied by parties of ladies, and a few heads appeared 
over the edge of the second balcony. A tall ebony 
pedestal stood in the centre of the stage, and on 
it was a glass of water. The scene set represented 
a library finished in modern Gothic style. Bric-a- 
brac in large quantities from art stores, and num- 
erous paper vases from the property-room of 
the theatre were placed around indiscriminately. 
Mr. Wilde walked on the stage shortly before three 
o’clock, and was applauded with the decorum that 
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was characteristic of the audience and its manner 
from first to last. The lecturer wore a new suit, 
consisting of dark velvet coat and knee breeches, 
with a profusion of lace around the neck, down the 
front, and at the cuffs. He had on dark stockings 
and patent-leather pumps. 

Mr. Wilde spoke for an hour and twenty min- 
utes without notes. At first he assumed an atti- 
tude which has been made familiar by his full- 
length photographs, and maintained it, with occa- 
sional lapses into gracefulness, until he had fin- 
ished. He spoke in a monotonous tone of voice, 
like a schoolboy reciting a lesson, and suffered from 
occasional failures of memory. In such cases he 
hurried on without a halt to a new series of ob- 
servations. He repeated himself to some extent. 
In the arrangement of his discourse there was lit- 
tle of the “rational designs” whose necessity he 
sought so earnestly to impress on his hearers. He 
ended abruptly, and the audience did not know 
that he had finished until he bowed and was leav- 
ing the stage. Then a lady threw a lily from her 
box. The audience applauded, and as the lecturer 
returned he was greeted with a bunch of Jacque- 
minot roses. He picked them up, again bowed his 
acknowledgments, and retired. The receipts were 
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estimated to be $900, which is less by $300 than 
at his first lecture in New York. P. T. Barnum 
was present and occupied a front seat. 

On the Canadian tour which followed the second 
visit to New York Mr. Wilde gave as the title of 
his lecture “The Decorative Arts,” and at mat- 
inees he gave “The House Beautiful and Home 
Decoration.” The tour of New England and 
Canada occupied the fall of 1882 and closed the 
series of lectures in this country. 

As an addendum to Colonel Morse’s account of 
Wilde’s American tour, the following items of the 
trip have interest : 

Mr. Joaquin Miller wrote a letter in February 
of 1882 to Oscar Wilde, denouncing the “Philis- 
tine Press” of certain towns for its abuse of Wilde. 
Wilde wrote this reply to Miller: 


My DEAR JOAQUIN MILLER. 


I thank you for your chivalrous and courteous 
letter to me, published in the World. Believe me, 
I would as lief judge of the strength and splendour 
of the sun and sea by the dusk that dances in the 
beam, and the bubble that breaks on the wave, as 
take the petty and profitless vulgarity of one or 
two insignificant towns as any test or standard of 
the real spirit of a sane, strong, and simple people, 
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or allow it to affect my respect for the many noble 
men or women whom it has been my privilege in 
this great country to know. 

For myself, and the cause which I represent, 
I have no fear as regards the future. Slander and 
folly have their way for a season, but for a season 
only, while as touching either the few provincial 
newspapers which have so vainly assailed me, or 
that ignorant and itinerant libeller, of New Eng- 
land, lecturing from village to village in such 
open and ostentatious isolation, be sure I have no 
time to waste on them! Youth being so glorious, 
art so godlike, and the very world about us so full 
of beautiful things, and things worthy of rever- 
ence, and things honourable, how should one stop 
to listen to the lucubrations of a literary gamin, 
to the brawling and mouthing of a man whose 
praise would be as insolent as his slander is impo- 
tent, or to the irresponsible and irrepressible chat- 
ter of the professionally unproductive? “’Tis a 
great advantage, I admit, to have done nothing, 
but one must not abuse even that advantage.” 

Who, after all, that I should write of him, is 
this scribbling anonymuncule in grand old Massa- 
chusetts, who scrawls and screams so glibly at 
what he cannot understand? This apostle of in- 
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hospitality, who delights to defile, to desecrate, 
and to defame the gracious courtesies he is un- 
worthy to enjoy? Who are these scribes, who, 
passing with purposeless alacrity from the police 
news to the Parthenon, and from crime to criti- 
cism, sway with such serene incapacity the office 
which they so lately swept. “Narcissuses of im- 
becility,” what should they see in the clear waters 
of Beauty and in the well undefiled of Truth, but 
the shifting and shadowy image of their own sub- 
stantial stupidity. 

Secure of that oblivion for which they toil so 
laboriously, and, I must acknowledge, with such 
success, let them peer at us through their telescopes 
and report what they like of us. But my dear 
Joaquin, should we put them under the micro- 
scope there would be really nothing to be seen. 

I look forward to passing another delightful 
evening with you on my return to New York, and 
I need not tell you that whenever you visit Eng- 
land you will be received with that courtesy with 
which it is our pleasure always to welcome all 
Americans, and that honour with which it is our 
privilege to greet all poets. 

Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 
Oscar WILDE. 





THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, 
OF ART 


‘The English Renaissance of Art’ was delivered 
as a lecture for the first time in the Chickering 
Hall, New York, on January 9, 1882. A portion 
of it was reported in the New York Tribune on 
the following day and in other American papers 
subsequently. Since then this portion has been 
reprinted, more or less accurately, from time to 
time, in unauthorised editions. 

There are in existence no less than four copies 
of the lecture, the earliest of which is entirely in 
the author’s handwriting. The others are type- 
written and contain many corrections and addi- 
tions made by the author in manuscript. These 
have all been collated and the text here given 
contains, as nearly as possible, the lecture in its 
original form as delivered by the author during 
his tour in the United States. 


THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
OF ART 


Among the many debts which we owe to the 
supreme esthetic faculty of Goethe is that he 
was the first to teach us to define beauty in 
terms the most concrete possible, to realise it, I 
mean, always in its special manifestations. So, 
in the lecture which I have the honour to deliver 
before you, I will not try to give you any abstract 
definition of beauty—any such universal formula 
for it as was sought for by the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century—still less to communicate to 
you that which in its essence is incommunicable, 
the virtue by which a particular picture or poem 
affects us with a unique and special joy; but 
rather to point out to you the general ideas which 
characterise the great English Renaissance of 
Art in this century, to discover their source, as 
far as that is possible. 

I call it our English Renaissance because it is 
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indeed a sort of new birth of the spirit of man, 
like the great Italian Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century, in its desire for a more gracious and 
comely way of life, its passion for physical beauty, 
its exclusive attention to form, its seeking for 
new subjects for poetry, new forms of art, new 
intellectual and imaginative enjoyments: and I 
call it our romantic movement because it is our 
most recent expression of beauty. 

It has been described as a mere revival of 
Greek modes of thought, and again as a mere 
revival of medieval feeling. Rather I would say 
that to these forms of the human spirit it has 
added whatever of artistic value the intricacy and 
complexity and experience of modern life can 
give: taking from the one its clearness of vision 
and its sustained calm, from the other its variety 
of expression and the mystery of its vision. For 
what, as Goethe said, is the study of the ancients 
but a return to the real world (for that is what 
they did); and what, said Mazzini, is medieval- 
ism but individuality ? 

It is really from the union of Hellenism, in its 
breadth, its sanity of purpose, its calm possession 
of beauty, with the adventive, the intensified indi- 
vidualism, the passionate colour of the romantic 
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spirit, that springs the art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in England, as from the marriage of Faust 
and Helen of Troy sprang the beautiful boy 
Euphorion. 

Such expressions as ‘ classical’? and ‘ romantic’ 
are, it is true, often apt to become the mere catch- 
words of schools. We must always remember that 
art has only one sentence to utter: there is for her 
only one high law, the law of form or harmony— 
yet between the classical and romantic spirit we 
may say that there lies this difference at least, 
that the one deals with the type and the other 
with the exception. In the work produced under 
the modern romantic spirit it is no longer the 
permanent, the essential truths of life that are 
treated of; it is the momentary situation of the 
one, the momentary aspect of the other that art 
seeks to render. In sculpture, which is the type 
of one spirit, the subject predominates over the 
situation; in painting, which is the type of the 
other, the situation predominates over the subject. 

There are two spirits, then: the Hellenic spirit 
and the spirit of romance may be taken as form- 
ing the essential elements of our conscious intel- 
lectual tradition, of our permanent standard of 
taste. As regards their origin, in art as in poli- 
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tics there is but one origin for all revolutions, a 
desire on the part of man for a nobler form of 
life, for a freer method and opportunity of ex- 
pression. Yet, I think that in estimating the 
sensuous and intellectual spirit which presides over 
our English Renaissance, any attempt to isolate 
it in any way from the progress and movement 
and social life of the age that has produced it 
would be to rob it of its true vitality, possibly to 
mistake its true meaning. And in disengaging 
from the pursuits and passions of this crowded 
modern world those passions and pursuits which 
have to do with art and the love of art, we must 
take into account many great events of history 
which seem to be the most opposed to any such 
artistic feeling. . 

Alien then from any wild, political passion, or 
from the harsh voice of a rude people in revolt, 
as our English Renaissance must seem, in its 
passionate cult of pure beauty, its flawless devo- 
tion to form, its exclusive and sensitive nature, 
it is to the French Revolution that we must look 
for the most primary factor of its production, 
the first condition of its birth: that great Revolu- 
tion of which we are all the children though the 
voices of some of us be often loud against it; that 
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Revolution to which at a time when even such 
spirits as Coleridge and Wordsworth lost heart 
in England, noble messages of love blown across 
seas came from your young Republic. 

It is true that our modern sense of the con- 
tinuity of history has shown us that neither in 
politics nor in nature are there revolutions ever 
but evolutions only, and that the prelude to that 
wild storm which swept over France in 1789 and 
made every king in Europe tremble for his throne, 
was first sounded in literature years before the 
Bastile fell and the Palace was taken. The way 
for those red scenes by Seine and Loire was paved 
by that critical spirit of Germany and England 
which accustomed men to bring all things to the 
test of reason or utility or both, while the discon- 
tent of the people in the streets of Paris was the 
echo that followed the life of Emile and of Wer- 
ther. For Rousseau, by silent lake and mountain, 
had called humanity back to the golden age that 
still lies before us and preached a return to na- 
ture, in passionate eloquence whose music still 
lingers about our keen northern air. And Goethe 
and Scott had brought romance back again from 
the prison she had lain in for so many centuries 
—and what is romance but humanity? 
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Yet in the womb of the Revolution itself, and 
in the storm and terror of that wild time, ten- 
dencies were hidden away that the artistic Re- 
naissance bent to her own service when the time 
came—a scientific tendency first, which has borne 
in our own day a brood of somewhat noisy Titans, 
yet in the sphere of poetry has not been unpro- 
ductive of good. I do not mean merely in its 
adding to enthusiasm that intellectual basis which 
is its strength, or that more obvious influence 
about which Wordsworth was thinking when he 
said very nobly that poetry was merely the im- 
passioned expression in the face of science, and 
that when science would put on a form of flesh 
and blood the poet would lend his divine spirit 
to aid the transfiguration. Nor do I dwell much 
on the great cosmical emotion and deep pantheism 
of science to which Shelley has given its first and 
Swinburne its latest glory of song, but rather on 
its influence on the artistic spirit in preserving 
that close observation and the sense of limitation 
as well as of clearness of vision which are the 
characteristics of the real artist. 

The great and golden rule of art as well as 
of life, wrote William Blake, is that the more 
distinct, sharp and defined the boundary line, the 
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more perfect is the work of art; and the less 
keen and sharp the greater is the evidence of 
weak imitation, plagiarism and bungling. ‘Great 
inventors in all ages knew this—Michael Angelo 
and Albert Dtrer are known by this and by this 
alone’; and another time he wrote, with all the 
simple directness of nineteenth-century prose, 
“to generalise is to be an idiot.’ 

And this love of definite conception, this clear- 
ness of vision, this artistic sense of limit, is the 
characteristic of all great work and poetry; of the 
vision of Homer as of the vision of Dante, of 
Keats and William Morris as of Chaucer and 
Theocritus. It hes at the base of all noble realistic 
and romantic work as opposed to the colour- 
less and empty abstractions of our own eigh- 
teenth-century poets and of the classical drama- 
tists of France, or of the vague spiritualities of 
the German sentimental school: opposed, too, to 
that spirit of transcendentalism which also was 
root and flower itself of the great Revolution, un- 
derlying the impassioned contemplation of Words- 
worth and giving wings and fire to the eagle-like 
flight of Shelley, and which in the sphere of 
philosophy, though displaced by the materialism 
and positiveness of our day, bequeathed two great 
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schools of thought, the school of Newman to Ox- 
ford, the school of Emerson to America. Yet is 
this spirit of transcendentalism alien to the spirit 
of art. For the artist can accept no sphere of 
life in exchange for life itself. For him there is 
no escape from the bondage of the earth: there is 
not even the desire of escape. 

He is indeed the only true realist: symbolism, 
which is the essence of the transcendental spirit, 
is alien to him. The metaphysical mind of Asia 
will create for itself the monstrous, many-breasted 
idol of Ephesus, but to the Greek, pure-artist, 
that work is most instinct with spiritual life which 
conforms most clearly to the perfect facts of physi- 
cal life. 

‘The storm of revolution,’ as André Chenier 
said, ‘blows out the torch of poetry. It is not 
for some little time that the real influence of 
such a wild cataclysm of things is felt: at first 
the desire for equality seems to have produced 
personalities of more giant and Titan stature 
than the world had ever known before. Men 
head the lyre of Byron and the legions of Napo- 
leon; it was a period of measureless passions and 
of measureless despair; ambition, discontent, 
were the chords of life and art; the age was an 
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age of revolt: a phase through which the human 
spirit must pass, but one in which it cannot rest. 
For the aim of culture is not rebellion but peace, 
the valley perilous where ignorant armies clash 
by night being no dwelling-place meet for her to 
whom the gods have assigned the fresh uplands 
and sunny heights and clear, untroubled air. 

And soon that desire for perfection, which lay 
at the base of the Revolution, found in a young 
English poet its most complete and flawless real- 
isation. 

Phidias and the achievements of Greek art are 
foreshadowed in Homer: Dante prefigures for 
us the passion and colour and intensity of Italan 
painting : the modern love of landscape dates from 
Rousseau, and it is in Keats that one discerns the 
beginning of the artistic renaissance of England. 

Byron was a rebel and Shelley a dreamer; but 
in the calmness and clearness of his vision, his 
perfect self-control, his unerring sense of beauty 
and his recognition of a separate realm for the 
imagination, Keats was the pure and serene artist, 
the forerunner of the pre-Raphaelite school, and 
so of the great romantic movement of which I am 
to speak. 

Blake had indeed, before him, claimed for art 
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a lofty, spiritual mission, and had striven to 
raise design to the ideal level of poetry and 
music, but the remoteness of his vision both in 
painting and poetry and the incompleteness of 
his technical powers had been adverse to any 
real influence. It is in Keats that the artistic 
spirit of this century first found its absolute in- 
carnation. 

And these pre-Raphaelites, what were they? 
If you ask nine-tenths of the British public what 
is the meaning of the word esthetics, they will 
tell you it is the French for affectation or the 
German for a dado; and if you inquire about the 
pre-Raphaelites you will hear something about an 
eccentric lot of young men to whom a sort of di- 
vine crookedness and holy awkwardness in draw- 
ing were the chief objects of art. To know noth- 
ing about their great men is one of the necessary 
elements of English education. 

As regards the pre-Raphaelites the story is 
simple enough. In the year 1847 a number of 
young men in London, poets and painters, pas- 
sionate admirers of Keats all of them, formed the 
habit of meeting together for discussions on art, 
the result of such discussions being that the Eng- 
lish Philistine public was roused suddenly from 
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its ordinary apathy by hearing that there was in 
its midst a body of young men who had deter- 
mined to revolutionise English painting and 
poetry. They called themselves the pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood. 

In England, then as now, it was enough for 
a man to try and produce any serious beautiful 
work to lose all his rights as a citizen; and be- 
sides this, the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood— 
among whom the names of Dante Rossetti, Hol- 
man Hunt and Millais will be familiar to you—had 
on their side three things that the English public 
never forgives: youth, power and enthusiasm. 

Satire, always as sterile as it is shameful and 
as impotent as it is insolent, paid them that usual 
homage which mediocrity pays to genius—doing, 
here as always, infinite harm to the public, blind- 
ing them to what is beautiful, teaching them that 
irreverence which is the source of all vileness and 
narrowness of life, but harming the artist not at 
all, rather confirming him in the perfect rightness 
of his work and ambition. For to disagree with 
three-fourths of the British public on all points is 
one of the first elements of sanity, one of the deep- 
est consolations in all moments of spiritual doubt. 

As regards the ideas these young men brought 
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to the regeneration of English art, we may see at 
the base of their artistic creations a desire for a 
deeper spiritual value to be given to art as well 
as a more decorative value. 

Pre-Raphaelites they called themselves; not 
that they imitated the early Italian masters at 
all, but that in their work, as opposed to the 
facile abstractions of Raphael, they found a 
stronger realism of imagination, a more careful 
realism of technique, a vision at once more fer- 
vent and more vivid, an individuality more inti- 
mate and more intense. 

For it is not enough that a work of art should 
conform to the zsthetic demands of its age: there 
must be also about it, if it is to affect us with any 
permanent delight, the impress of a distinct indi- 
viduality, an individuality remote from that of 
ordinary men, and coming near to us only by vir- 
tue of a certain newness and wonder in the work, 
and through channels whose very strangeness 
makes us more ready to give them welcome. 

La personnalité, said one of the greatest of 
modern French critics, voild ce qui nous sawvera. 

But above all things was it a return to Nature 
—that formula which seems to suit so many and 
such diverse movements: they would draw and 
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paint nothing but what they saw, they would try 
and imagine things as they really happened. 
Later there came to the old house by Blackfriars 
Bridge, where this young brotherhood used to 
meet and work, two young men from Oxford, Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones and William Morris—the lat- 
ter substituting for the simpler realism of the 
early days a more exquisite spirit of choice, a 
more faultless devotion to beauty, a more intense 
seeking for perfection: a master of all exquisite 
design and of all spiritual vision. It is of the 
school of Florence rather than of that of Venice 
that he is kinsman, feeling that the close imita- 
tion of Nature is a disturbing element in imagi- 
native art. The visible aspect of modern life 
disturbs him not; rather is it for him to render 
eternal all that is beautiful in Greek, Italian, and 
Celtic legend. To Morris we owe poetry whose 
perfect precision and clearness of word and vision 
has not been excelled in the literature of our 
country, and by the revival of the decorative arts 
he has given to our individualised romantic move- 
ment the social idea and the social factor also. 
But the revolution accomplished by this clique 
of young men, with Ruskin’s faultless and fer- 
yent eloquence to help them, was not one of ideas 
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merely but of execution, not one of conceptions 
but of creations. 

For the great eras in the history of the de- 
velopment of all the arts have been eras not of 
increased feeling or enthusiasm in feeling for art, 
but of new technical improvements primarily and 
specially. The discovery of marble quarries in 
the purple ravines of Pentelicus and on the little 
low-lying hills of the island of Paros gave to the 
Greeks the opportunity for that intensified vital- 
ity of action, that more sensuous and simple hu- 
manism, to which the Egyptian sculptor working 
laboriously in the hard porphyry and rose-coloured 
granite of the desert could not attain. The splen- 
dour of the Venetian school began with the intro- 
duction of the new oil medium for painting. The 
progress in modern music has been due to the in- 
vention of new instruments entirely, and in no 
way to an increased consciousness on the part of 
the musician of any wider social aim. The critic 
may try and trace the deferred resolutions of 
Beethoven * to some sense of the incompleteness 
of the modern intellectual spirit, but the artist 

* As an instance of the inaccuracy of published reports of this lecture, it 


may be mentioned that all unauthorized versions give this passage as The 


artist may trace the depressed revolution of Bunthorne simply to the lack of 
technical means | 
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would have answered, as one of them did after- 
wards, ‘Let them pick out the fifths and leave us 
at peace.’ 

And so it is in poetry also: all this love of 
curious French metres like the Ballade, the Vil- 
lanelle, the Rondel; all this increased value laid 
on elaborate alliterations, and on curious words 
and refrains, such as you will find in Dante Ros- 
setti and Swinburne, is merely the attempt to 
perfect flute and viol and trumpet through which 
the spirit of the age and the lips of the poet may 
blow the music of their many messages. 

And so it has been with this romantic move- 
ment of ours: it is a reaction against the empty 
conventional workmanship, the lax execution of 
previous poetry and painting, showing itself in 
the work of such men as Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones by a far greater splendour of colour, a far 
more intricate wonder of design than English 
imaginative art has shown before. In Rossetti’s 
poetry and the poetry of Morris, Swinburne and 
Tennyson a perfect precision and choice of lan- 
guage, a style flawless and fearless, a seeking for 
all sweet and precious melodies and a sustaining 
consciousness of the musical value of each word 
are opposed to that value which is merely intellec- 
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tual. In this respect they are one with the ro- 
mantic movement of France of which not the least 
characteristic note was struck by Théophile Gau- 
tier’s advice to the young poet to read his dic- 
tionary every day, as being the only book worth 
a poet’s reading. 

While, then, the material of workmanship is 
being thus elaborated and discovered to have in 
itself incommunicable and eternal qualities of its 
own, qualities entirely satisfying to the poetic 
sense and not needing for their esthetic effect 
any lofty intellectual vision, any deep criticism 
of life or even any passionate human emotion at 
all, the spirit and the method of the poet’s 
working—what people call his inspiration—have 
not escaped the controlling influence of the artistic 
spirit. Not that the imagination has lost its 
wings, but we have accustomed ourselves to count 
their innumerable pulsations, to estimate their 
limitless strength, to govern their ungovernable 
freedom. 

To the Greeks this problem of the conditions of 
poetic production, and the places occupied by 
either spontaneity or self-consciousness in any 
artistic work, had a peculiar fascination. We 
find it in the mysticism of Plato and in the 
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rationalism of Aristotle. We find it later in the 
Italian Renaissance agitating the minds of such 
men as Leonardo da Vinci. Schiller tried to 
adjust the balance between form and feeling, and 
Goethe to estimate the position of self-conscious- 
ness in art. Wordsworth’s definition of poetry 
as “emotion remembered in tranquillity’? may be 
taken as an analysis of one of the stages through 
which all imaginative work has to pass; and in 
Keats’s longing to be ‘able to compose without 
this fever’? (I quote from one of his letters), his 
desire to substitute for poetic ardour ‘a more 
thoughtful and quiet power,’ we may discern the 
most important moment in the evolution of that 
artistic life. The question made an early and 
strange appearance in your literature too; and I 
need not remind you how deeply the young poets 
of the French romantic movement were excited 
and stirred by Edgar Allan Poe’s analysis of the 
workings of his own imagination in the creating 
of that supreme imaginative work which we know 
by the name of The Raven. 

In the last century, when the intellectual and 
didactic element had intruded to such an extent 
into the kingdom which belongs to poetry, it was 
against the claims of the understanding that an 
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artist like Goethe had to protest. ‘The more in- 
comprehensible to the understanding a poem is the 
better for it,’ he said once, asserting the complete 
supremacy of the imagination in poetry as of rea- 
son in prose. But in this century it is rather 
against the claims of the emotional faculties, the 
claims of mere sentiment and feeling, that the 
artist must react. The simple utterance of joy is 
not poetry any more than a mere personal cry of 
pain, and the real experiences of the artist are al- 
ways those which do not find their direct expression 
but are gathered up and absorbed into some artistic 
form which seems, from such real experiences, to 
be the farthest removed and the most alien. 

“The heart contains passion but the imagination 
alone contains poetry,’ says Charles Baudelaire. 
This too was the lesson that Théophile Gautier, 
most subtle of all modern critics, most fascinating 
of all modern poets, was never tired of teaching 
—‘ Everybody is affected by a sunrise or a sunset.’ 
The absolute distinction of the artist is not his 
capacity to feel nature so much as his power 
of rendering it. The entire subordination of all 
intellectual and emotional faculties to the vital 
and informing poetic principle is the surest sign 
of the strength of our Renaissance. 
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We have seen the artistic spirit working, first in 
the delightful and technical sphere of language, 
the sphere of expression as opposed to subject, 
then controlling the imagination of the poet in 
dealing with his subject. And now I would point 
out to you its operation in the choice of subject. 
The recognition of a separate realm for the 
artist, a consciousness of the absolute difference 
between the world of art and the world of real 
fact, between classic grace and absolute reality, 
forms not merely the essential element of any 
esthetic charm but is the characteristic of all 
great imaginative work and of all great eras of 
artistic creation—of the age of Phidias as of the 
age of Michael Angelo, of the age of Sophocles as 
of the age of Goethe. 

Art never harms itself by keeping aloof from 
the social problems of the day: rather, by so 
doing, it more completely realises for us that 
which we desire. For to most of us the real life is 
the life we do not lead, and thus, remaining more 
true to the essence of its own perfection, more jeal- 
ous of its own unattainable beauty, is less likely 
to forget form in feeling or to accept the passion 
of creation as any substitute for the beauty of the 
created thing. 
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The artist is indeed the child of his own age, 
but the present will not be to him a whit more 
real than the past for, like the philosopher of the 
Platonic vision, the poet is the spectator of all 
time and of all existence. For him no form is 
obsolete, no subject out of date; rather, whatever 
of life and passion the world has known, in desert 
of Judea or in Arcadian valley, by the rivers of 
Troy or the rivers of Damascus, in the crowded 
and hideous streets of a modern city or by the 
pleasant ways of Camelot—all lies before him 
like an open scroll, all is still instinct with beauti- 
ful life. He will take of it what is salutary for 
his own spirit, no more; choosing some facts and 
rejecting others with the calm artistic control of 
one who is in possession of the secret of beauty. 

There is indeed a poetical attitude to be adopted 
towards all things, but all things are not fit sub- 
jects for poetry. Into the secure and sacred house 
of Beauty the true artist will admit nothing that 
is harsh or disturbing, nothing that gives pain, 
nothing that is debatable, nothing about which 
men argue. He can steep himself, if he wishes, 
in the discussion of all the social problems of his 
day, poor-laws and local taxation, free trade and 
bimetallic currency, and the like; but when he 
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writes on these subjects it will be, as Milton nobly 
expressed it, with his left hand, in prose and not 
in verse, in a pamphlet and not in a lyric. This 
exquisite spirit of artistic choice was not in Byron: 
Wordsworth had it not. In the work of both of 
these men there is much that we have to reject, 
much that does not give us that sense of calm and 
perfect repose which should be the effect of all 
fine, imaginative work. But in Keats it seemed 
to have been incarnate, and in his lovely Ode on a 
Grecian Urn it found its most secure and fault- 
less expression; in the pageant of the Earthly 
Paradise and the knights and ladies of Burne- 
Jones it is the one dominant note. 

It is to no avail that the Muse of Poetry be 
called, even by such a clarion note as Whitman’s, 
to migrate from Greece and Ionia and to placard 
REMOVED and To LET on the rocks of the snowy 
Parnassus. Calliope’s call is not yet closed, nor 
are the epics of Asia ended; the Sphinx is not 
yet silent, nor the fountain of Castaly dry. For 
art is very life itself and knows nothing of death; 
she is absolute truth and takes no care of fact; 
she sees (as I remember Mr. Swinburne insisting 
on at dinner) that Achilles is even now more 
actual and real than Wellington, not merely more 
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noble and interesting as a type and figure but 
more positive and real. 

Literature must rest always on a principle, and 
temporal considerations are no principle at all. 
For to the poet all times and places are one; the 
stuff he deals with is eternal and eternally the 
same: no theme is inept, no past or present pref- 
erable. The steam whistle will not affright him 
nor the flutes of Arcadia weary him: for him there 
is but one time, the artistic moment; but one law, 
the law of form; but one land, the land of Beauty 
——a land removed indeed from the real world and 
yet more sensuous because more enduring; calm, 
yet with that calm which dwells in the faces of the 
Greek statues, the calm which comes not from the 
rejection but from the absorption of passion, the 
calm which despair and sorrow cannot disturb but 
intensify only. And so it comes that he who 
seems to stand most remote from his age is he who 
mirrors it best, because he has stripped life of 
what is accidental and transitory, stripped it of 
that ‘mist of familiarity which makes life ob- 
scure to us.’ 

Those strange, wild-eyed sibyls fixed eternally 
in the whirlwind of ecstasy, those mighty-limbed 
and Titan prophets, labouring with the secret of 
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the earth and the burden of mystery, that guard 
and glorify the chapel of Pope Sixtus at Rome 
—do they not tell us more of the real spirit of the 
Italian Renaissance, of the dream of Savona- 
rola and of the sin of Borgia, than all the brawl- 
ing boors and cooking women of Dutch art can 
teach us of the real spirit of the history of Hol- 
land? 

And so in our own day, also, the two most 
vital tendencies of the nineteenth century—the 
democratic and pantheistic tendency and the ten- 
dency to value life for the sake of art—found their 
most complete and perfect utterance in the poetry 
of Shelley and Keats who, to the blind eyes of 
their own time, seemed to be as wanderers in the 
wilderness, preachers of vague or unreal things. 
And I remember once, in talking to Mr. Burne- 
Jones about modern science, his saying to me, 
‘The more materialistic science becomes, the more 
angels shall I paint: their wings are my protest in 
favour of the immortality of the soul,’ 

But these are the intellectual speculations that 
underlie art. Where in the arts themselves are 
we to find that breadth of human sympathy which 
is the condition of all noble work; where in the 
arts are we to look for what Mazzini would call 
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the social ideas as opposed to the merely personal 
ideas? By virtue of what claim do I demand for 
the artist the love and loyalty of the men and 
women of the world? I think I can answer that. 

Whatever spiritual message an artist brings to 
his aid is a matter for his own soul. He may 
bring judgment like Michael Angelo or peace like 
Angelico; he may come with mourning like the 
great Athenian or with mirth like the singer of 
Sicily; nor is it for us to do aught but accept his 
teaching, knowing that we cannot smite the bit- 
ter lips of Leopardi into laughter or burden with 
our discontent Goethe’s serene calm. But for 
warrant of its truth such message must have the 
flame of eloquence in the lips that speak it, splen- 
dour and glory in the vision that is its witness, 
being justified by one thing only—the flawless 
beauty and perfect form of its expression: this 
indeed being the social idea, being the meaning of 
joy in art. 

Not laughter where none should laugh, nor the 
calling of peace where there is no peace; not in 
painting the subject ever, but the pictorial charm 
only, the wonder of its colour, the satisfying 
beauty of its design. 

You have most of you seen, probably, that great 
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masterpiece of Rubens which hangs in the gallery 
of Brussels, that swift and wonderful pageant of 
horse and rider arrested in its most exquisite and 
fiery moment when the winds are caught in crim- 
son banner and the air lit by the gleam of armour 
and the flash of plume. Well, that is joy in art, 
though that golden hillside be trodden by the 
wounded feet of Christ and it is for the death of 
the Son of Man that that gorgeous cavalcade is 
passing. ‘ 

But this restless modern intellectual spirit of 
ours is not receptive enough of the sensuous ele- 
ment of art; and so the real influence of the arts 
is hidden from many of us: only a few, escaping 
from the tyranny of the soul, have learned the 
secret of those high hours when thought is not. 

And this indeed is the reason of the influence 
which Eastern art is having on us in Europe, 
and of the fascination of all Japanese work. 
While the Western world has been laying on art 
the intolerable burden of its own intellectual 
doubts and the spiritual tragedy of its own sor- 
rows, the East has always kept true to art’s pri- 
mary and pictorial conditions. 

In judging of a beautiful statue the esthetic 
faculty is absolutely and completely gratified by 
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the splendid eurves of those marble lips that are 
dumb to our complaint, the noble modelling of 
those limbs that are powerless to help us. In 
its primary aspect a painting has no more spiritual 
message or meaning than an exquisite fragment 
of Venetian glass or a blue tile from the wall of 
Damascus: it is a beautifully coloured surface, 
nothing more. The channels by which all noble 
imaginative work in painting should touch, and 
do touch the soul, are not those of the truths of 
life, nor metaphysical truths. But that pictorial 
charm which does not depend on any literary 
reminiscence for its effect on the one hand, nor 
is yet a mere result of communicable technical 
skill on the other, comes of a certain inventive 
and creative handling of colour. Nearly always 
in Dutch painting and often in the works of 
Giorgione or Titian, it is entirely independent 
of anything definitely poetical in the subject, a 
kind of form and choice in workmanship which 
is itself entirely satisfying, and is (as the Greeks 
would say) an end in itself. 

And so in poetry too, the real poetical quality, 
the joy of poetry, comes never from the subject 
but from an inventive handling of rhythmical 
language, from what Keats called the ‘ sensuous 
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life of verse.’ The element of song in the sing- 
ing accompanied by the profound joy of motion, 
is so sweet that, while the incomplete lives of 
ordinary men bring no healing power with them, 
the thorn-crown of the poet will blossom into 
roses for our pleasure; for our delight his de- 
spair will gild its own thorns, and his pain, like 
Adonis, be beautiful in its agony; and when the 
poet’s heart breaks it will break in music. 

And health in art—what is that? It has noth- 
ing to do with a sane criticism of life. There is 
more health in Baudelaire than there is in [ Kings- 
ley]. Health is the artist’s recognition of the 
limitations of the form in which he works. It is 
the honour and the homage which he gives to the 
material he uses—whether it be language with its 
glories, or marble or pigment with their glories— 
knowing that the true brotherhood of the arts con- 
sists not in their borrowing one another’s method, 
but in their producing, each of them by its own 
individual means, each of them by keeping its ob- 
jective limits, the same unique artistic delight. 
The delight is like that given to us by music—for 
music is the art in which form and matter are 
always one, the art whose subject cannot be sepa- 
rated from the method of its expression, the art 
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which most completely realises the artistic ideal, 
and is the condition to which all the other arts are 
constantly aspiring. 

And criticism—what place is that to have in 
our culture? Well, I think that the first duty 
of an art critic is to hold his tongue at all times, 
and upon all subjects: C’est un grand avantage 
de n’avowr rien fait, mais il ne faut pas en abuser. 

It is only through the mystery of creation that 
one can gain any knowledge of the quality of 
created things. You have listened to Patience 
for a hundred nights and you have heard me for 
one only. It will make, no doubt, that satire 
more piquant by knowing something about the 
subject of it, but you must not judge of ewstheti- 
cism by the satire of Mr. Gilbert. As little should 
you judge of the strength and splendour of sun or 
sea by the dust that dances in the beam, or the 
bubble that breaks on the wave, as take your critic 
for any sane test of art. For the artists, like the 
Greek gods, are revealed only to one another, as 
Emerson says somewhere; their real value and 
place time only can show. In this respect also 
omnipotence is with the ages. The true critic ad- 
dresses not the artist ever but the public only. His 
work lies with them. Art can never have any 
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other claim but her own perfection: it is for the 
critic to create for art the social aim, too, by 
teaching the people the spirit in which they are to 
approach all artistic work, the love they are to 
give it, the lesson they are to draw from it. 

All these appeals to art to set herself more in 
harmony with modern progress and civilisation, 
and to make herself the mouthpiece for the voice 
of humanity, these appeals to art ‘to have a mis- 
sion,’ are appeals which should be made to the pub- 
lic. The art which has fulfilled the conditions of 
beauty has fulfilled all conditions: it is for the 
critic to teach the people how to find in the calm 
of such art the highest expression of their own 
most stormy passions. ‘I have no reverence,’ 
said Keats, ‘for the public, nor for anything in 
existence but the Eternal Being, the memory of 
great men and the principle of Beauty.’ 

Such then is the principle which I believe to 
be guiding and underlying our English Renais- 
sance, a Renaissance many-sided and wonderful, 
productive of strong ambitions and lofty person- 
alities, yet for all its splendid achievements in 
poetry and in the decorative arts and in painting, 
for all the increased comeliness and grace of dress, 
and the furniture of houses and the like, not com- 
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plete. For there can be no great sculpture with- 
out a beautiful national life, and the commercial 
spirit of England has killed that; no great drama 
without a noble national life, and the commercial 
spirit of England has killed that too. 

It is not that the flawless serenity of marble 
cannot bear the burden of the modern intellectual 
spirit, or become instinct with the fire of romantic 
passion—the tomb of Duke Lorenzo and the chapel 
of the Medici show us that—but it is that, as 
Théophile Gautier used to say, the visible world is 
dead, le monde visible a disparu. 

Nor is it again that the novel has killed the 
play, as some critics would persuade us—the ro- 
mantic movement of France shows us that. The 
work of Balzac and of Hugo grew up side by side 
together; nay, more, were complementary to each 
other, though neither of them saw it. While all 
other forms of poetry may flourish in an ignoble 
age, the splendid individualism of the lyrist, fed 
by its own passion, and lit by its own power, may 
pass as a pillar of fire as well across the desert as 
across places that are pleasant. It is none the less 
glorious though no man follow it—nay, by the 
greater sublimity of its loneliness it may be quick- 
ened into loftier utterance and intensified into 
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clearer song. From the mean squalor of the sor- 
did life that limits him, the dreamer or the idyllist 
may soar on poesy’s viewless wings, may traverse 
with fawn-skin and spear the moonlit heights of 
Citheron though Faun and Bassarid dance there 
no more. Like Keats he may wander through the 
old-world forests of Latmos, or stand like Morris 
on the galley’s deck with the Viking when king 
and galley have long since passed away. But the 
drama is the meeting-place of art and life; it 
deals, as Mazzini said, not merely with man, but 
with social man, with man in his relation to God 
and to Humanity. It is the product of a period 
of great national united energy; it is impossible 
without a noble public, and belongs to such ages 
as the age of Elizabeth in London and of Pericles 
at Athens; it is part of such lofty moral and spir- 
itual ardour as came to Greek after the defeat of 
the Persian fleet, and to Englishman after the 
wreck of the Armada of Spain. 

Shelley felt how incomplete our movement was 
in this respect, and has shown in one great tragedy 
by what terror and pity he would have purified our 
age; but in spite of The Cenci the drama is one of 
the artistic forms through which the genius of the 
England of this century seeks in vain to find outlet 
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and expression. He has had no worthy imitators. 

It is rather, perhaps, to you that we should turn 
to complete and perfect this great movement of 
ours, for there is something Hellenic in your air 
and world, something that has a quicker breath of 
the joy and power of Elizabeth’s England about it 
than our ancient civilisation can give us. For 
you, at least, are young; ‘no hungry generations 
tread you down,’ and the past does not weary you 
with the intolerable burden of its memories nor 
mock you with the ruins of a beauty, the secret of 
whose creation you have lost. That very absence 
of tradition, which Mr. Ruskin thought would rob 
your rivers of their laughter and your flowers of 
their light, may be rather the source of your free- 
dom and your strength. 

To speak in literature with the perfect recti- 
tude and insouciance of the movements of animals, 
and the unimpeachableness of the sentiment of 
trees in the woods and grass by the roadside, has 
been defined by one of your poets as a flawless tri- 
umph of art. It is a triumph which you above all 
nations may be destined to achieve. For the 
voices that have their dwelling in sea and moun- 
tain are not the chosen music of Liberty only; 
other messages are there in the wonder of wind- 
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swept height and the majesty of silent deep—mes- 
sages that, if you will but listen to them, may yield 
you the splendour of some new imagination, the 
marvel of some new beauty. 

“J foresee,’ said Goethe, ‘the dawn of a new 
literature which all people may claim as their 
own, for all have contributed to its foundation.’ 
If, then, this is so, and if the materials for a 
civilisation as great as that of Europe lie all 
around you, what profit, you will ask me, will all 
this study of our poets and painters be to you? 
I might answer that the intellect can be engaged 
without direct didactic object on an artistic and 
historical problem; that the demand of the intel- 
lect is merely to feel itself alive; that nothing 
which has ever interested men or women can cease 
to be a fit subject for culture. 

J might remind you of what all Europe owes to 
the sorrow of a single Florentine in exile at 
Verona, or to the love of Petrarch by that little 
well in Southern France; nay, more, how even 
in this dull, materialistic age the simple expres- 
sion of an old man’s simple life, passed away 
from the clamour of great cities amid the lakes 
and misty hills of Cumberland, has opened out 
for England treasures of new joy compared with 
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which the treasures of her luxury are as barren as 
the sea which she has made her highway, and as 
bitter as the fire which she would make her slave. 
But I think it will bring you something besides 
this, something that is the knowledge of real 
strength in art: not that you should imitate the 
works of these men; but their artistic spirit, their 
artistic attitude, I think you should absorb that. 
For in nations, as in individuals, if the passion 
for creation be not accompanied by the critical, 
the asthetic faculty also, it will be sure to waste 
its strength aimlessly, failing perhaps in the ar- 
tistic spirit of choice, or in the mistaking of feel- 
ing for form, or in the following of false ideals. 
For the various spiritual forms of the imagina- 
tion have a natural affinity with certain sensuous 
forms of art—and to discern the qualities of each 
art, to intensify as well its limitations as its 
powers of expression, is one of the aims that cul- 
ture sets before us. It is not an increased moral 
sense, an increased moral supervision that your 
literature needs. Indeed, one should never talk 
of a moral or an immoral poem—poems are either 
well written or badly written, that is all. And, 
indeed, any element of morals or implied reference 
to a standard of good or evil in art is often a sign 
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of a certain incompleteness of vision, often a note 
of discord in the harmony of an imaginative cre- 
ation ; for all good work aims at a purely artistic 
effect. ‘We must be careful,’ said Goethe, ‘ not 
to be always looking for culture merely in what is 
obviously moral. Everything that is great pro- 
motes civilisation as soon as we are aware of it.’ 

But, as in your cities so in your literature, it is 
a permanent canon and standard of taste, an in- 
creased sensibility to beauty (if I may say ‘so) 
that is lacking. All noble work is not national 
merely, but universal. The political indepen- 
dence of a nation must not be confused with any 
intellectual isolation. The spiritual freedom, in- 
deed, your own generous lives and liberal air will 
give you. From us you will learn the classical 
restraint of form. 

For all great art is delicate art, roughness hav- 
ing very little to do with strength, and harshness 
very little to do with power. ‘The artist,’ as Mr. 
Swinburne says, ‘must be perfectly articulate.’ 

This limitation is for the artist perfect freedom: 
it is at once the origin and the sign of his strength. 
So that all the supreme masters of style—Dante, 
Sophocles, Shakespeare—are the supreme masters 
of spiritual and intellectual vision also. 
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Love art for its own sake, and then all things 
that you need will be added to you. 

This devotion to beauty and to the creation of 
beautiful things is the test of all great civilised 
nations. Philosophy may teach us to bear with 
equanimity the misfortunes of our neighbours, 
and science resolve the moral sense into a secre- 
tion of sugar, but art is what makes the life of 
each citizen a sacrament and not a speculation, art 
is what makes the life of the whole race immortal. 

For beauty is the only thing that time cannot 
harm. Philosophies fall away lke sand, and 
creeds follow one another like the withered leaves 
of autumn; but what is beautiful is a joy for all 
seasons and a possession for all eternity. 

Wars and the clash of armies and the meeting 
of men in battle by trampled field or leaguered 
city, and the rising of nations there must always 
be. But I think that art, by creating a common 
intellectual atmosphere between all countries, 
might—if it could not overshadow the world with 
the silver wings of peace—at least make men such 
brothers that they would not go out to slay one 
another for the whim or folly of some king or min- 
ister, as they do in Europe. Fraternity would 
come no more with the hands of Cain, nor Liberty 
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betray freedom with the kiss of Anarchy; for na- 
tional hatreds are always strongest where culture 
is lowest. 

“How could I? said Goethe, when reproached 
for not writing like Korner against the French. 
“How could I, to whom barbarism and culture 
alone are of importance, hate a nation which is 
among the most cultivated of the earth, a nation 
to which I owe a great part of my own cultiva- 
tion ?” 

Mighty empires, too, there must always be as 
long as personal ambition and the spirit of the 
age are one, but art at least is the only empire 
which a nation’s enemies cannot take from her 
by conquest, but which is taken by submission 
only. The sovereignty of Greece and Rome is 
not yet passed away, though the gods of the one 
be dead and the eagles of the other tired. 

And we in our Renaissance are seeking to create 
a sovereignty that will still be England’s when her 
yellow leopards have grown weary of wars and the 
rose of her shield is crimsoned no more with the 
blood of battles and you, too, absorbing into the 
generous heart of a great people this pervading 
artistic spirit, will create for yourselves such riches 
as you have never yet created, though your land be 
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a network of railways and your cities the harbours 
for the galleys of the world. 

I know, indeed, that the divine natural pre- 
science of beauty which is the inalienable inherit- 
ance of Greek and Italian is not our inheritance. 
For such an informing and presiding spirit of art 
to shield us from all harsh and alien influences, 
we of the Northern races must turn rather to 
that strained self-consciousness of our age which, 
as it is the key-note of all our romantic art, must 
be the source of all or nearly all our culture. I 
mean that intellectual curiosity of the nineteenth 
century whichis always looking for the secret of the 
life that still lingers round old and bygone forms 
of culture. It takes from each what is serviceable 
for the modern spirit—from Athens its wonder 
without its worship, from Venice its splendour 
without its sin. The same spirit is always analys- 
ing its own strength and its own weakness, count- 
ing what it owes to Hast and to West, to the olive- 
trees of Colonus and to the palm-trees of Lebanon, 
to Gethsemane and to the garden of Proserpine. 

And yet the truths of art cannot be taught: 
they are revealed only, revealed to natures which 
have made themselves receptive of all beautiful 
impressions by the study and worship of all beauti- 
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ful things. And hence the enormous importance 
given to the decorative arts in our English Re- 
naissance; hence all that marvel of design that 
comes from the hand of Edward Burne-Jones, all 
that weaving of tapestry and staining of glass, 
that beautiful working in clay and metal and 
wood which we owe to William Morris, the great- 
est handicraftsman we have had in England since 
the fourteenth century. 

So, in years to come there will be nothing in 
any man’s house which has not given delight to 
its maker and does not give delight to its user. 
The children, lke the children of Plato’s perfect 
city, will grow up ‘in a simple atmosphere of 
all fair things’-—I quote from the passage in the 
Republic—‘ a simple atmosphere of all fair things, 
where beauty, which is the spirit of art, will 
come on eye and ear like a fresh breath of wind 
that brings health from a clear upland, and in- 
sensibly and gradually draw the child’s soul into 
harmony with all knowledge and all wisdom, so 
that he will love what is beautiful and good, and 
hate what is evil and ugly (for they always go 
together) long before he knows the reason why; 
and then when reason comes will kiss her on the 
cheek as a friend.’ 
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That is what Plato thought decorative art could 
do for a nation, feeling that the secret not of 
philosophy merely but of all gracious existence 
might be externally hidden from any one whose 
youth had been passed in uncomely and vulgar 
surroundings, and that the beauty of form and 
colour even, as he says, in the meanest vessels of 
the house, will find its way into the inmost places 
of the soul and lead the boy naturally to look for 
that divine harmony of spiritual life of which art 
was to him the material symbol and warrant. 

Prelude indeed to all knowledge and all wisdom 
will this love of beautiful things be for us; yet 
there are times when wisdom becomes a burden 
and knowledge is one with sorrow: for as every 
body has its shadow so every soul has its scep- 
ticism. In such dread moments of discord and 
despair where should we, of this torn and troubled 
age, turn our steps if not to that secure house of 
beauty where there is always a little forgetfulness, 
always a great joy; to that cittd divina, as the old 
Italian heresy called it, the divine city where one 
can stand, though only for a brief moment, apart 
from the division and terror of the world and the 
choice of the world too? 

This is that consolation des arts which is the 
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key-note of Gautier’s poetry, the secret of modern 
life foreshadowed—as indeed what in our century 
is not ?—by Goethe. You remember what he said 
to the German people: ‘Only have the courage,’ 
he said, ‘ to give yourselves up to your impressions, 
allow yourselves to be delighted, moved, elevated, 
nay instructed, inspired for something great.’ 
The courage to give yourselves up to your impres- 
sions: yes, that is the secret of the artistic life— 
for while art has been defined as an escape from 
the tyranny of the senses, it is an escape rather 
from the tyranny of the soul. But only to those 
who worship her above all things does she ever re- 
veal her true treasure: else will she be as powerless 
to aid you as the mutilated Venus of the Louvre was 
before the romantic but sceptical nature of Heine. 

And indeed I think it would be impossible to 
overrate the gain that might follow if we had 
about us only what gave pleasure to the maker 
of it and gives pleasure to its user, that being 
the simplest of all rules about decoration. One 
thing, at least, I think it would do for us: there 
is no surer test of a great country than how 
near it stands to its own poets; but between the 
singers of our day and the workers to whom they 
would sing there seems to be an ever-widening and 
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dividing chasm, a chasm which slander and mock- 
ery cannot traverse, but which is spanned by the 
luminous wings of love. 

And of such love I think that the abiding pres- 
ence in our houses of noble imaginative work 
would be the surest seed and preparation. I do 
not mean merely as regards that direct literary 
expression of art by which, from the little red- 
and-black cruse of oil or wine, a Greek boy could 
learn of the lionlike splendour of Achilles, of the 
strength of Hector and the beauty of Paris and 
the wonder of Helen, long before he stood and 
listened in crowded market-place or in theatre of 
marble; or by which an Italian child of the fif- 
teenth century could know of the chastity of 
Lucrece and the death of Camilla from carven 
doorway and from painted chest. For the good 
we get from art is not what we learn from it; it 
is what we become through it. Its real influence 
will be in giving the mind that enthusiasm which 
is the secret of Hellenism, accustoming it to de- 
mand from art all that art can do in rearranging 
the facts of common life for us—whether it be by 
giving the most spiritual interpretation of one’s 
own moments of highest passion or the most sen- 
suous expression of those thoughts that are the 
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farthest removed from sense; in accustoming it 
to love the things of the imagination for their own 
sake, and to desire beauty and grace in all things. 
For he who does not love art in all things does not 
love it at all, and he who does not need art in all 
things does not need it at all. 

I will not dwell here on what I am sure has 
delighted you all in our great Gothic cathedrals. 
I mean how the artist of that time, handicrafts- 
man himself in stone or glass, found the best 
motives for his art, always ready for his hand and 
always beautiful, in the daily work of the artificers 
he saw around him—as in those lovely windows of 
Chartres—where the dyer dips in the vat and the 
potter sits at the wheel, and the weaver stands at 
the loom: real manufacturers these, workers with 
the hand, and entirely delightful to look at, not 
like the smug and vapid shopman of our time, who 
knows nothing of the web or vase he sells, except 
that he is charging you double its value and think- 
ing you a fool for buying it. Nor can I but just 
note, in passing, the immense influence the deco- 
rative work of Greece and Italy had on its artists, 
the one teaching the sculptor that restraining in- 
fluence of design which is the glory of the Parthe- 
non, the other keeping painting always true to its 
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primary, pictorial condition of noble colour which 
is the secret of the school of Venice; for I wish 
rather, in this lecture at least, to dwell on the ef- 
fect that decorative art has on human life—on its 
social not its purely artistic effect. 

There are two kinds of men in the world, two 
great creeds, two different forms of natures: men 
to whom the end of life is action, and men to 
whom the end of life is thought. As regards 
the latter, who seek for experience itself and not 
for the fruits of experience, who must burn always 
with one of the passions of this fiery-coloured 
world, who find life interesting not for its secret 
but for its situations, for its pulsations and not 
for its purpose; the passion for beauty engendered 
by the decorative arts will be to them more satis- 
fying than any political or religious enthusiasm, 
any enthusiasm for humanity, any ecstasy or sor- 
tow for love. For art comes to one professing 
primarily to give nothing but the highest quality 
to one’s moments, and for those moments’ sake. 
So far for those to whom the end of life is thought. 
As regards the others, who hold that life is insep- 
arable from labour, to them should this movement 
be especially dear: for, if our days are barren with- 
out industry, industry without art is barbarism. 
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Hewers of wood and drawers of water there 
must be always indeed among us. Our modern 
machinery has not much lightened the labour 
of man after all: but at least let the pitcher that 
stands by the well be beautiful and surely the la- 
bour of the day will be lightened: let the wood be 
made receptive of some lovely form, some gra- 
cious design, and there will come no longer dis- 
content but joy to the toiler. For what is deco- 
ration but the worker’s expression of joy in his 
work? And not joy merely—that is a great 
thing yet not enough—but that opportunity of 
expressing his own individuality which, as it is 
the essence of life, is the source of all art. ‘I 
have tried,’ I remember William Morris saying to 
me once, ‘ I have tried to make each of my workers 
an artist, and when I say an artist I mean a man.’ 
For the worker then, handicraftsman of whatever 
kind he is, art is no longer to be a purple robe 
woven by a slave and thrown over the whitened 
body of a leprous king to hide and to adorn the sin 
of his luxury, but rather the beautiful and noble 
expression of a life that has in it something beau- 
tiful and noble. 

And so you must seek out your workman and 
give him, as far as possible, the right surround- 
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ings, for remember that the real test and virtue 
of a workman is not his earnestness nor his in- 
dustry even, but his power of design merely; and 
that ‘ design is not the offspring of idle fancy: it 
is the studied result of accumulative observation 
and delightful habit.’ All the teaching in the 
world is of no avail if you do not surround your 
workman with happy influences and with beauti- 
ful things. It is impossible for him to have right 
ideas about colour unless he sees the lovely colours 
of Nature unspoiled; impossible for him to sup- 
ply beautiful incident and action unless he sees 
beautiful incident and action in the world about 
him, 

For to cultivate sympathy you must be among 
living things and thinking about them, and to 
cultivate admiration you must be among beauti- 
ful things and looking at them. ‘The steel of 
Toledo and the silk of Genoa did but give strength 
to oppression and lustre to pride,’ as Mr. Ruskin 
says; let it be for you to create an art that is 
made by the hands of the people for the joy of 
the people, to please the hearts of the people, 
too; an art that will be your expression of your 
delight in life. There is nothing ‘in common 
life too mean, in common things too trivial to be 
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ennobled by your touch’; nothing in life that art 
cannot sanctify. 

You have heard, I think, a few of you, of two 
flowers connected with the esthetic movement in 
England, and said (I assure you, erroneously) 
to be the food of some esthetic young men. Well, 
let me tell you that the reason we love the lily and 
the sunflower, in spite of what Mr. Gilbert may 
tell you, is not for any vegetable fashion at all. 
It is because these two lovely flowers are in Eng- 
land the two most perfect models of design, the 
most naturally adapted for decorative art—the 
gaudy leonine beauty of the one and the precious 
loveliness of the other giving to the artist the 
most entire and perfect joy. And so with you: 
let there be no flower in your meadows that does 
not wreathe its tendrils around your pillows, no 
little leaf in your Titan forests that does not lend 
its form to design, no curving spray of wild rose 
or brier that does not live for ever in carven arch 
or window or marble, no bird in your air that is 
not giving the iridescent wonder of its colour, the 
exquisite curves of its wings in flight, to make more 
precious the preciousness of simple adornment. 

We spend our days, each one of us, in looking for 
the secret of life. Well, the secret of life is in art. 
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HOUSE DECORATION 


In my last lecture I gave you something of the 
history of Art in England. I sought to trace the 
influence of the French Revolution upon its devel- 
opment. I said something of the song of Keats 
and the school of the pre-Raphaelites. But I do 
not want to shelter the movement, which I have 
called the English Renaissance, under any pal- 
ladium however noble, or any name however 
revered. The roots of it have, indeed, to be 
sought for in things that have long passed away, 
and not, as some suppose, in the fancy of a few 
young men—although I am not altogether sure 
that there is anything much better than the fancy 
of a few young men. 

When I appeared before you on a previous 
occasion, I had seen nothing of American art 
save the Doric columns and Corinthian chimney- 
pots visible on your Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 
Since then, I have been through your country 
to some fifty or sixty different cities, I think. 

61 
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I find that what your people need is not so much 
high imaginative art but that which hallews the 
vessels of everyday use. I suppose that the poet 
will sing and the artist will paint regardless 
whether the world praises or blames. He has his 
own world and is independent of his fellow-men. 
But the handicraftsman is dependent on your 
pleasure and opinion. He needs your encourage- 
ment and he must have beautiful surroundings. 
Your people love art but do not sufficiently hon- 
our the handicraftsman. Of course, those mil- 
lionaires who can pillage Europe for their pleas- 
ure need have no care to encourage such; but I 
speak for those whose desire for beautiful things 
is larger than their means. I find that one great 
trouble all over is that your workmen are not given 
to noble designs. You cannot be indifferent to 
this, because Art is not something which you can 
take or leave. It is a necessity of human life. 
And what is the meaning of this beautiful 
decoration which we call art? In the first place, 
it means value to the workman and it means the 
pleasure which he must necessarily take in making 
a beautiful thing. The mark of all good art is 
not that the thing done is done exactly or finely, 
for machinery may do as much, but that it is 
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worked out with the head and the workman’s 
heart. I cannot impress the point too frequently 
that beautiful and rational designs are necessary 
in all work. I did not imagine, until I went into 
some of your simpler cities, that there was so 
much bad work done. I found, where I went, bad 
wall-papers horribly designed, and coloured car- 
pets, and that old offender the horse-hair sofa, 
whose stolid look of indifference is always so de- 
pressing. I found meaningless chandeliers and 
machine-made furniture, generally of rosewood, 
which creaked dismally under the weight of the 
ubiquitous interviewer. I came across the small 
iron stove which they always persist in decorating 
with machine-made ornaments, and which is as 
great a bore as a wet day or any other particularly 
dreadful institution. When unusual extrava- 
gance was indulged in, it was garnished with two 
funeral urns. 

It must always be remembered that what is 
well and carefully made by an honest workman, 
after a rational design, increases in beauty and 
value as the years go on. The old furniture 
brought over by the Pilgrims, two hundred years 
ago, which I saw in New England, is just as good 
and as beautiful to-day as it was when it first 
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came here. Now, what you must do is to bring 
artists and handicraftsmen together. Handi- 
craftsmen cannot live, certainly cannot thrive, 
without such companionship. Separate these two 
and you rob art of all spiritual motive. 

Having done this, you must place your work- 
man in the midst of beautiful surroundings. The 
artist is not dependent on the visible and the 
tangible. He has his visions and his dreams to 
feed on. But the workman must see lovely forms 
as he goes to his work in the morning and returns 
at eventide. And, in connection with this, I want 
to assure you that noble and beautiful designs are 
never the result of idle fancy or purposeless day- 
dreaming. ‘They come only as the accumulation 
of habits of long and delightful observation. And 
yet such things may not be taught. Right ideas 
concerning them can certainly be obtained only by 
those who have been accustomed to rooms that are 
beautiful and colours that are satisfying. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult things for us 
to do is to choose a notable and joyous dress for 
men. ‘There would be more joy in life if we were 
to accustom ourselves to use all the beautiful col- 
ours we can in fashioning our own clothes. The 
dress of the future, I think, will use drapery to a 
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great extent and will abound with joyous colour. 
At present we have lost all nobility of dress and, 
in doing so, have almost annihilated the modern 
sculptor. And, in looking around at the figures 
which adorn our parks, one could almost wish that 
we had completely killed the noble art. To see 
the frock-coat of the drawing room done in 
bronze, or the double waistcoat perpetuated in 
marble, adds a new horror to death. But in- 
deed, in looking through the history of costume, 
seeking an answer to the questions we have pro- 
pounded, there is little that is either beautiful or 
appropriate. One of the earliest forms is the 
Greek drapery which is exquisite for young girls. 
And then, I think we may be pardoned a little en- 
thusiasm over the dress of the time of Charles I, 
so beautiful indeed, that in spite of its invention 
being with the Cavaliers it was copied by the Puri- 
tans. And the dress for the children of that time 
must not be passed over. It was a very golden 
age of the little ones. I do not think that they 
have ever looked so lovely as they do in the pic- 
tures of that time. The dress of the last century 
in England is also peculiarly gracious and grace- 
ful. There is nothing bizarre or strange about it, 
but it is full of harmony and beauty. In these 
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days, when we have suffered dreadfully from the 
incursions of the modern milliner, we hear ladies 
boast that they do not wear a dress more than 
once. In the old days, when the dresses were deco- 
rated with beautiful designs and worked with ex- 
quisite embroidery, ladies rather took a pride in 
bringing out the garment and wearing it many 
times and handing it down to their daughters—a 
process that would, I think, be quite appreciated 
by a modern husband when called upon to settle 
his wife’s bills. 

And how shall men dress? Men say that they 
do not particularly care how they dress, and that 
it is little matter. Iam bound to reply that I do 
not think that you do. In all my journeys 
through the country, the only well-dressed men 
that I saw—and in saying this I earnestly depre- 
cate the polished indignation of your Fifth Ave- 
nue dandies—were the Western miners. Their 
wide-brimmed hats, which shaded their faces from 
the sun and protected them from the rain, and the 
cloak, which is by far the most beautiful piece of 
drapery ever invented, may well be dwelt on with 
admiration. Their high boots, too, were sensible 
and practical. They wore only what was com- 
fortable, and therefore beautiful. As I looked at 
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them I could not help thinking with regret of the 
time when these picturesque miners would have 
made their fortunes and would go Hast to assume 
again all the abominations of modern fashionable 
attire. Indeed, so concerned was I that I made 
some of them promise that when they again ap- 
peared in the more crowded scenes of Hastern 
civilisation they would still continue to wear their 
lovely costume. But I do not believe they will. 
Now, what America wants to-day is a school 
of rational art. Bad art is a great deal worse 
than no art at all. You must show your work- 
men specimens of good work so that they come 
to know what is simple and true and beautiful. 
To that end I would have you have a museum 
attached to these schools—not one of those dread- 
ful modern institutions where there is a stuffed 
and very dusty giraffe, and a case or two of fossils, 
but a place where there are gathered examples of 
art decoration from various periods and countries. 
Such a place is the South Kensington Museum in 
London, whereon we build greater hopes for the 
future than on any other one thing. There I go 
every Saturday night, when the museum is open 
later than usual, to see the handicraftsman, the 
wood-worker, the glass-blower and the worker in 
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metals. And it is here that the man of refine- 
ment and culture comes face to face with the work- 
man who ministers to his joy. He comes to know 
more of the nobility of the workman, and the 
workman, feeling the appreciation, comes to know 
more of the nobility of his work. 

You have too many white walls. More colour 
is wanted. You should have such men as Whistler 
among you to teach you the beauty and joy of 
colour. -Take Mr. Whistler’s ‘Symphony in 
White, which you no doubt have imagined to be 
something quite bizarre. It is nothing of the sort. 
Think of a cool grey sky flecked here and there 
with white clouds, a grey ocean and three wonder- 
fully beautiful figures robed in white, leaning over 
the water and dropping white flowers from their 
fingers. Here is no extensive intellectual scheme 
to trouble you, and no metaphysics of which we 
have had quite enough in art. But if the simple 
and unaided colour strike the right key-note, the 
whole conception is made clear. I regard Mr. 
Whistler’s famous Peacock Room as the finest 
thing in colour and art decoration which the world 
has known since Correggio painted that wonderful 
room in Italy where the little children are danc- 
ing on the walls. Mr. Whistler finished another 
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room just before I came away—a breakfast room 
in blue and yellow. The ceiling was a light blue, 
the cabinet-work and the furniture were of a yel- 
low wood, the curtains at the windows were white 
and worked in yellow, and when the table was set 
for breakfast with dainty blue china nothing can 
be conceived at once so simple and so joyous. 

The fault which I have observed in most of 
your rooms is that there is apparent no definite 
scheme of colour. Everything is not attuned 
to a key-note as it should be. The apartments are 
crowded with pretty things which have no rela- 
tion to one another. Again, your artists must 
decorate what is more simply useful. In your art 
schools I found no attempt to decorate such things 
as the vessels for water. I know of nothing uglier 
than the ordinary jug or pitcher. A museum 
could be filled with the different kinds of water 
vessels which are used in hot countries. Yet we 
continue to submit to the depressing jug with the 
handle all on one side. I do not see the wisdom 
of decorating dinner-plates with sunsets and soup- 
plates with moon-light scenes. I do not think it 
adds anything to the pleasure of the canvas-back 
duck to take it out of such glories. Besides we 
do not want a soup-plate whose bottom seems to 
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vanish in the distance. One feels neither safe nor 
comfortable under such conditions. In fact, I 
did not find in the art schools of the country that 
the difference was explained between decorative 
and imaginative art. 

The conditions of art should be simple. A 
great deal more depends upon the heart than 
upon the head. Appreciation of art is not se- 
cured by any elaborate scheme of learning. Art 
requires a good healthy atmosphere. The mo- 
tives for art are still around about us as they were 
round about the ancients. And the subjects are 
also easily found by the earnest sculptor and the 
painter. Nothing is more picturesque and grace- 
ful than a man at work. The artist who goes to 
the children’s playground, watches them at their 
sport and sees the boy stoop to tie his shoe, will 
find the same themes that engaged the attention 
of the ancient Greeks, and such observation and 
the illustrations which follow will do much to 
correct that foolish impression that mental and 
physical beauty are always divorced. | 

To you, more than perhaps to any other coun- 
try, has Nature been generous in furnishing ma- 
terial for art workers to work in. You have mar- 
ble quarries where the stone is more beautiful in 
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colour than any the Greeks ever had for their 
beautiful work, and yet day after day I am con- 
fronted with the great building of some stupid 
man who has used the beautiful material as if it 
were not precious almost beyond speech. Marble 
should not be used save by noble workmen. There 
is nothing which gave me a greater sense of bar- 
renness in travelling through the country than 
the entire absence of wood carving on your 
houses. Wood carving is the simplest of the deco- 
rative arts. In Switzerland the little barefooted 
boy beautifies the porch of his father’s house with 
examples of skill in this direction. Why should 
not American boys do a great deal more and bet- 
ter than Swiss boys? 

There is nothing to my mind more coarse in 
conception and more vulgar in execution than 
modern jewellery. This is something that can 
easily be corrected. Something better should be 
made out of the beautiful gold which is stored up 
in your mountain hollows and strewn along your 
river beds. When I was at Leadville and re- 
flected that all the shining silver that I saw com- 
ing from the mines would be made into ugly 
dollars, it made me sad. It should be made into 
something more permanent. The golden gates at 
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Florence are as beautiful to-day as when Michael 
Angelo saw them. 

We should see more of the workman than we 
do. We should not be content to have the sales- 
man stand between us—the salesman who knows 
nothing of what he is selling save that he is 
charging a great deal too much for it. And 
watching the workman will teach that most im- 
portant lesson—the nobility of all rational work- 
manship. 

I said in my last lecture that art would create 
a new brotherhood among men by furnishing a 
universal language. I said that under its bene- 
ficent influences war might pass away. Thinking 
this, what place can I ascribe to art in our educa- 
tion? If children grow up among all fair and 
lovely things, they will grow to love beauty and 
detest ugliness before they know the reason why. 
If you go into a house where everything is coarse, 
you find things chipped and broken and unsightly. 
Nobody exercises any care. If everything is 
dainty and delicate, gentleness and refinement of 
manner are unconsciously acquired. When I was 
in San Francisco I used to visit the Chinese Quar- 
ter frequently. There I used to watch a great 
hulking Chinese workman at his task of digging, 
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and used to see him every day drink his tea from 
a little cup as delicate in texture as the petal of a 
flower, whereas in all the grand hotels of the land, 
where thousands of dollars have been lavished on 
great gilt mirrors and gaudy columns, I have been 
given my coffee or my chocolate in cups an inch 
and a quarter thick. I think I have deserved 
something nicer. 

The art systems of the past have been devised 
by philosophers who looked upon human beings 
as obstructions. They have tried to educate boys’ 
minds before they had any. How much better it 
would be in these early years to teach children to 
use their hands in the rational service of mankind. 
I would have a workshop attached to every school, 
and one hour a day given up to the teaching of 
simple decorative arts. It would be a golden hour 
to the children. And you would soon raise up a 
race of handicraftsmen who would transform the 
face of your country. I have seen only one such 
school in the United States, and this was in Phila- 
delphia and was founded by my friend Mr. Ley- 
land. I stopped there yesterday and have brought 
some of the work here this afternoon to show you. 
Here are two disks of beaten brass: the designs on 
them are beautiful, the workmanship is simple, 
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and the entire result is satisfactory. The work 
was done by a little boy twelve years old. This 
is a wooden bowl decorated by a little girl of 
thirteen. The design is lovely and the colouring 
delicate and pretty. Here you see a piece of beau- 
tiful wood carving accomplished by a little boy of 
nine. In such work as this, children learn sin- 
cerity in art. They learn to abhor the har in art 
—the man who paints wood to look lke iron, or 
iron to look like stone. It is a practical school 
of morals. No better way is there to learn to love 
Nature than to understand Art. It dignifies 
every flower of the field. And, the boy who sees 
the thing of beauty which a bird on the wing be- 
comes when transferred to wood or canvas will 
probably not throw the customary stone. What 
we want is something spiritual added to life. 
Nothing is so ignoble that Art cannot sanctify it, 
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The fragments of which this lecture is composed 
are taken entirely from the original manuscripts 
which have but recently been discovered. It is 
not certain that they all belong to the same 
lecture, nor that all were written at the same 
period. Some portions were written in Phila- 
delphia in 1882. 
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People often talk as if there was an opposition 
between what is beautiful and what is useful. 
There is no opposition to beauty except ugliness: 
all things are either beautiful or ugly, and 
utility will be always on the side of the beau- 
tiful thing, because beautiful decoration is always 
on the side of the beautiful thing, because beauti- 
ful decoration is always an expression of the use 
you put a thing to and the value placed on it. No 
workman will beautifully decorate bad work, nor 
can you possibly get good handicraftsmen or 
workmen without having beautiful designs. You 
should be quite sure of that. If you have poor 
and worthless designs in any craft or trade you 
will get poor and worthless workmen only, but the 
minute you have noble and beautiful designs, then 
you get men of power and intellect and feeling to 
work for you. By having good designs you have 
workmen who work not merely with their hands 
but with their hearts and heads too; otherwise 
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you will get merely the fool or the loafer to work 
for you. 

That the beauty of life is a thing of no mo- 
ment, I suppose few people would venture to as- 
sert. And yet most civilised people act as if it 
were of none, and in so doing are wronging both 
themselves and those that are to come after them. 
For that beauty which is meant by art is no mere 
accident of human life which people can take or 
leave, but a positive necessity of life if we are to 
live as nature meant us to, that is to say unless we 
are content to be less than men. 

Do not think that the commercial spirit which 
is the basis of your life and cities here is opposed 
to art. Who built the beautiful cities of the world 
but commercial men and commercial men only? 
Genoa built by its traders, Florence by its bank- 
ers, and Venice, most lovely of all, by its noble 
and honest merchants. 

I do not wish you, remember, ‘to build a new 
Pisa, nor to bring ‘ the life or the decorations of 
the thirteenth century back again” ‘The cir- 
cumstances with which you must surround your 
workmen are those? of modern American life, 
‘because the designs you have now to ask for from 
your workmen are such as will make modern’ 
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American ‘life beautiful.’ The art we want is 
the art based on all the inventions of modern 
civilisation, and to suit all the needs of nineteenth- 
century life. 

Do you think, for instance, that we object to 
machinery? I tell you we reverence it; we rev- 
erence it when it does its proper work, when it 
relieves man from ignoble and soulless labour, 
not when it seeks to do that which is valuable 
only when wrought by the hands and hearts of 
men. Let us have no machine-made ornament at 
all; it is all bad and worthless and ugly. And 
let us not mistake the means of civilisation for 
the end of civilisation; steam-engine, telephone 
and the like, are all wonderful, but remember 
that their value depends entirely on the noble 
uses we make of them, on the noble spirit in which 
we employ them, not on the things themselves. 

It is, no doubt, a great advantage to talk to a 
man at the Antipodes through a telephone; its 
advantage depends entirely on the value of what 
the two men have to say to one another. If one 
merely shrieks slander through a tube and the 
other whispers folly into a wire, do not think that 
anybody is very much benefited by the invention. 

The train that whirls an ordinary Englishman 
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through Italy at the rate of forty miles an hour 
and finally sends him home without any memory 
of that lovely country but that he was cheated by 
a courier at Rome, or that he got a bad dinner at 
Verona, does not do him or civilisation much 
good. But that swift legion of fiery-footed en- 
gines that bore to the burning ruins of Chicago 
the loving help and generous treasure of the world 
was as noble and as beautiful as any golden troop 
of angels that ever fed the hungry and clothed 
the naked in the antique times. As beautiful, 
yes; all machinery may be beautiful when it is 
undecorated even. Do not seek to decorate it. 
We cannot but think all good machinery is grace- 
ful, also, the line of strength and the line of 
beauty being one. 

Give then, as I said, to your workmen of to- 
day the bright and noble surroundings that you 
can yourself create. Stately and simple architec- 
ture for your cities, bright and simple dress for 
your men and women; those are the conditions of 
a real artistic movement. For the artist is not 
concerned primarily with any theory of lfe but 
with life itself, with the joy and loveliness that 
should come daily on eye and ear for a beautiful 
external world. 
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But the simplicity must not be barrenness nor 
the bright colour gaudy. For all beautiful col- 
ours are graduated colours, the colours that seem 
about to pass into one another’s realm—colour 
without tone being like music without harmony, 
mere discord. Barren architecture, the vulgar 
and glaring advertisements that desecrate not 
merely your cities but every rock and river that I 
have seen yet in America—all this is not enough. 
A school of design we must have too in each city. 
It should be a stately and noble building, full of 
the best examples of the best art of the world. 
Furthermore, do not put your designers in a bar- 
ren whitewashed room and bid them work in that 
depressing and colourless atmosphere as I have 
seen many of the American schools of design, but 
give them beautiful surroundings. Because you 
want to produce a permanent canon and standard 
of taste in your workman, he must have always 
by him and before him specimens of the best deco- 
rative art of the world, so that you can say to him: 
‘This is good work. Greek or Italian or Japan- 
ese wrought it so many years ago, but it is eter- 
nally young because eternally beautiful.’ Work 
in this spirit and you will be sure to be right. Do 
not copy it, but work with the same love, the same 
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reverence, the same freedom of imagination. 
You must teach him colour and design, how all 
beautiful colours are graduated colours and glar- 
ing colours the essence of vulgarity. Show him 
the quality of any beautiful work of nature like 
the rose, or any beautiful work of art like an 
Kastern carpet—being merely the exquisite grada- 
tion of colour, one tone answering another like 
the answering chords of a symphony. Teach him 
how the true designer is not he who makes the de- 
sign and then colours it, but he who designs in 
colour, creates in colour, thinks in colour too. 
Show him how the most gorgeous stained-glass 
windows of Europe are filled with white glass, and 
the most gorgeous Eastern tapestry with toned 
colours—the primary colours in both places being 
set in the white glass, and the tone colours like 
brillant jewels set in dusky gold. And then as 
regards design, show him how the real designer 
will take first any given limited space, little disk 
of silver, it may be, like a Greek coin, or wide ex- 
panse of fretted ceiling or lordly wall as Tintoret 
chose at Venice (it does not matter which), and 
to this limited space—the first condition of deco- 
ration being the limitation of the size of the ma- 
terial used—he will give the effect of its being 
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filled with beautiful decoration, filled with it as 
a golden cup will be filled with wine, so complete 
that you should not be able to take away anything 
from it or add anything to it. For from a good 
piece of design you can take away nothing, nor 
can you add anything to it, each little bit of de- 
sign being as absolutely necessary and as vitally 
important to the whole effect as a note or chord 
of music is for a sonata of Beethoven. 

But I said the effect of its being so filled, be- 
cause this, again, is of the essence of good design. 
With a simple spray of leaves and a bird in flight 
a Japanese artist will give you the impression that 
he has completely covered with lovely design the 
reed fan or lacquer cabinet at which he is work- 
ing, merely because he knows the exact spot in 
which to place them. All good design depends 
on the texture of the utensil used and the use you 
wish to put it to. One of the first things I saw 
in an American school of design was a young lady 
painting a romantic moonlight landscape on a 
large round dish, and another young lady cover- 
ing a set of dinner plates with a series of sunsets 
of the most remarkable colours. Let your ladies 
paint moonlight landscapes and sunsets, but do 
not let them paint them on dinner plates or dishes. 
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Let them take canvas or paper for such work, 
but not clay or china. They are merely painting 
the wrong subjects on the wrong material, that 
is all. They have not been taught that every 
material and texture has certain qualities of its 
own. The design suitable for one is quite wrong 
for the other, just as the design which you should 
work on a flat table-cover ought to be quite differ- 
ent from the design you would work on a curtain, 
for the one will always be straight,the other broken 
into folds; and the use too one puts the object to 
should guide one in the choice of design. One 
does not want to eat one’s terrapins off a romantic 
moonlight nor one’s clams off a harrowing sunset. 
Glory of sun and moon, let them be wrought for 
us by our landscape artist and be on the walls of 
the rooms we sit in to remind us of the undying 
beauty of the sunsets that fade and die, but do 
not let us eat our soup off them and send them 
down to the kitchen twice a day to be washed and 
scrubbed by the handmaid. 

All these things are simple enough, yet nearly 
always forgotten. Your school of design here 
will teach your girls and your boys, your handi- 
craftsmen of the future (for all your schools of 
art should be local schools, the schools of particu- 
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lar cities). We talk of the Italian school of 
painting, but there is no Italian school; there 
were the schools of each city. Every town in 
Italy, from Venice itself, queen of the sea, to the 
little hill fortress of Perugia, each had its own 
school of art, each different and all beautiful. 

So do not mind what art Philadelphia or New 
York is having, but make by the hands of your 
own citizens beautiful art for the joy of your own 
citizens, for you have here the primary elements 
of a great artistic movement. 

For, believe me, the conditions of art are much 
simpler than people imagine. For the noblest 
art one requires a clear healthy atmosphere, not 
polluted as the air of our English cities is by the 
smoke and grime and horridness which comes 
from open furnace and from factory chimney. 
You must have strong, sane, healthy physique 
among your men and women. Sickly or idle or 
melancholy people do not do much in art. And 
lastly, you require a sense of individualism about 
each man and woman, for this is the essence of 
art—a desire on the part of man to express him- 
self in the noblest way possible. And this is the 
reason that the grandest art of the world always 
came from a republic: Athens, Venice, and Flor- 
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ence—there were no kings there and so their art 
was as noble and simple as sincere. But if you 
want to know what kind of art the folly of kings 
will impose on a country look at the decorative art 
of France under the grand monarque, under Louis 
the Fourteenth; the gaudy gilt furniture writh- 
ing under a sense of its own horror and ugliness, 
with a nymph smirking at every angle and a 
dragon mouthing on every claw. Unreal and 
monstrous art this, and fit only for such peri- 
wigged pomposities as the nobility of France at 
that time, but not at all fit for you or me. We do 
not want the rich to possess more beautiful things 
but the poor to create more beautiful things; for 
every man is poor who cannot create. Nor shall 
the art which you and I need be merely a purple 
robe woven by a slave and thrown over the whit- 
ened body of some leprous king to adorn or to con- 
ceal the sin of his luxury, but rather shall it be 
the noble and beautiful expression of a people’s 
noble and beautiful life. Art shall be again the 
most glorious of all the chords through which the 
spirit of a great nation finds its noblest utterance. 

All around you, I said, lie the conditions for a 
great artistic movement for every great art. Let 
us think of one of them; a sculptor, for instance. 
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If a modern sculptor were to come and say, 
‘Very well, but where can one find subjects for 
sculpture out of men who wear frock-coats and 
chimney-pot hats?’ I would tell him to go to the 
docks of a great city and watch the men loading 
or unloading the stately ships, working at wheel 
or windlass, hauling at rope or gangway. I have 
never watched a man do anything useful who has 
not been graceful at some moment of his labour: 
it is only the loafer and the idle saunterer who is 
as useless and uninteresting to the artist as he is 
to himself. I would ask the sculptor to go with 
me to any of your schools or universities, to the 
Tunning ground and gymnasium, to watch the 
young men start for a race, hurling quoit or club, 
kneeling to tie their shoes before leaping, stepping 
from the boat or bending to the oar, and to carve 
them; and when he was weary of cities I would 
ask him to come to your fields and meadows to 
watch the reaper with his sickle and the cattle- 
driver with lifted lasso. For if a man cannot 
find the noblest motives for his art in such simple 
daily things as a woman drawing water from the 
well or a man leaning with his scythe, he will not 
find them anywhere at all. Gods and goddesses 
the Greek carved because he loved them; saint 
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and king the Goth because he believed in them. 
But you, you do not care much for Greek gods 
and goddesses, and you are perfectly and entirely 
right ; and you do not think much of kings either, 
and you are quite right. But what you do love 
are your own men and women, your own flowers 
and fields, your own hills and mountains, and 
these are what your art should represent to you. 
Ours has been the first movement which has 
brought the handicraftsman and the artist to- 
gether, for remember that by separating the one 
from the other you do ruin to both; you rob the 
one of all spiritual motive and all imaginative 
joy, you isolate the other from all real technical 
perfection. The two greatest schools of art in 
the world, the sculptor at Athens and the school 
of painting at Venice, had their origin entirely 
in a long succession of simple and earnest handi- 
craftsmen. It was the Greek potter who taught 
the sculptor that restraining influence of design 
which was the glory of the Parthenon; it was the 
Italian decorator of chests and household goods 
who kept Venetian painting always true to its 
primary pictorial condition of noble colour. For 
we should remember that all the arts are fine arts 
and all the arts decorative arts. The greatest 
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triumph of Italian painting was the decoration of 
a pope’s chapel in Rome and the wall of a room 
in Venice. Michael Angelo wrought the one, and 
Tintoret, the dyer’s son, the other. And the little 
‘Dutch landscape, which you put over your 
sideboard to-day, and between the windows to- 
morrow, is” no less a glorious ‘ piece of work than 
the extents of field and forest with which Benozzo 
has made green and beautiful the once melancholy 
arcade of the Campo Santo at Pisa, as Ruskin 
says. 

Do not imitate the works of a nation, Greek 
or Japanese, Italian or English; but their artistic 
spirit of design and their artistic attitude to-day, 
their own world, you should absorb but imitate 
never, copy never. Unless you can make as beau- 
tiful a design in painted china or embroidered 
screen or beaten brass out of your American tur- 
key as the Japanese does out of his grey silver- 
winged stork, you will never do anything. Let 
the Greek carve his lions and the Goth his drag- 
ons: buffalo and wild deer are the animals for 
you. 

Golden rod and aster and rose and all the flow- 
ers that cover your valleys in the spring and your 
hills in the autumn: let them be the flowers for 
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your art. Not merely has Nature given you the 
noblest motives for a new school of decoration, 
but to you above all other countries has she given 
the utensils to work in. 

You have quarries of marble richer than Pen- 
telicus, more varied than Paros, but do not build 
a great white square house of marble and think 
that it is beautiful, or that you are using marble 
nobly. If you build in marble you must either 
carve it into joyous decoration, like the lives of 
dancing children that adorn the marble castles 
of the Loire, or fill it with beautiful sculpture, 
frieze and pediment, as the Greeks did, or inlay 
it with other coloured marbles as they did in 
Venice. Otherwise you had better build in sim- 
ple red brick as your Puritan fathers, with no pre- 
tence and with some beauty. Do not treat your 
marble as if it was ordinary stone and build a 
house of mere blocks of it. For it is indeed a 
precious stone, this marble of yours, and only 
workmen of nobility of invention and delicacy of 
hand should be allowed to touch it at all, carving 
it into noble statues or into beautiful decoration, 
or inlaying it with other coloured marbles: for 
‘the true colours of architecture are those of 
natural stone, and I would fain see them taken 
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advantage of to the full. Every variety is here, 
from pale yellow to purple passing through 
orange, red, and brown, entirely at your com- 
mand; nearly every kind of green and grey also 
is attainable, and with these and with pure white 
what harmony might you not achieve. Of stained 
and variegated stone the quantity is unlimited, 
the kinds innumerable. Were brighter colours 
required, let glass, and gold protected by glass, 
be used in mosaic, a kind of work as durable as 
the solid stone and incapable of losing its lustre 
by time. And let the painter’s work be reserved 
for the shadowed loggia and inner chamber. 

‘This is the true and faithful way of building. 
Where this cannot be, the device of external col- 
ouring may indeed be employed without dishon- 
our—but it must be with the warning reflection 
that a time will come when such aids will pass 
away and when the building will be judged in its 
lifelessness, dying the death of the dolphin. Bet- 
ter the less bright, more enduring fabric. The 
transparent alabasters of San Miniato and the 
mosaics of Saint Mark’s are more warmly filled 
and more brightly touched by every return of 
morning and evening, while the hues of the 
Gothic cathedrals have died like the iris out of 
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the cloud, and the temples, whose azure and pur- 
ple once flamed above the Grecian promontory, 
stand in their faded whiteness like snows which 
the sunset has left cold.—Ruskin, Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, II. 

I do not know anything so perfectly common- 
place in design as most modern jewellery. How 
easy for you to change that and to produce gold- 
smiths’ work that would be a joy to all of us. 
The gold is ready for you in unexhausted treas- 
ure, stored up in the mountain hollow or strewn 
on the river sand, and was not given to you merely 
for barren speculation. There should be some 
better record of it left in your history than the 
merchant’s panic and the ruined home. We do 
not remember often enough how constantly the 
history of a great nation will live in and by its 
art. Only a few thin wreaths of beaten gold re- 
main to tell us of the stately empire of Etruria; 
and, while from the streets of Florence the noble 
knight and haughty duke have long since passed 
away, the gates which the simple goldsmith 
Ghiberti made for their pleasure still guard their 
lovely house of baptism, worthy still of the praise 
of Michael Angelo who called them worthy to be 
the Gates of Paradise. 
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Have then your school of design, search out 
your workmen and, when you find one who has 
delicacy of hand and that wonder of invention 
necessary for goldsmiths’ work, do not leave him 
to toil in obscurity and dishonour and have a 
great glaring shop and two great glaring shop- 
boys in it (not to take your orders: they never 
do that; but to force you to buy something you 
do not want at all). When you want a thing 
wrought in gold, goblet or shield for the feast, 
necklace or wreath for the women, tell him what 
you like most in decoration, flower or wreath, 
bird in flight or hound in the chase, image of the’ 
woman you love or the friend you honour. Watch 
him as he beats out the gold into those thin plates 
delicate as the petals of a yellow rose, or draws it 
into the long wires lke tangled sunbeams at 
dawn. Whoever that workman be, help him, 
cherish him, and you will have such lovely work 
from his hand as will be a joy to you for all time. 

This is the spirit of our movement in England, 
and this is the spirit in which we would wish you 
to’ work, making eternal by your art all that is 
noble in. your men and women, stately in your 
lakes and mountains, beautiful in your own flow- 
ers and natural life. We want to see that you 
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dave nothing in your houses that has not been a 
joy to the man who made it, and is not a joy to 
those that use it. We want to see you create an 
art made by the hands of the people to please the 
hearts of the people too. Do you like this spirit 
or not? Do you think it simple and strong, noble 
in its aim, and beautiful in its result? I know 
you do. 

Folly and slander have their own way for a 
little time, but for a little time only. You now 
know what we mean: you will be able to estimate 
what is said of us—its value and its motive. 

There should be a law that no ordinary news- 
paper should be allowed to write about art. The 
harm they do by their foolish and random writ- 
ing it would be impossible to overestimate—not to 
the artist but to the public, blinding them to all, 
but harming the artist not at all. Without them 
we would judge a man simply by his work but 
at present the newspapers are trying hard to in- 
duce the public to judge a sculptor, for instance, 
never by his statues but by the way he treats his 
wife; a painter by the amount of his income and 
a poet by the colour of his neck-tie. I said there 
should be a law, but there is really no necessity 
for a new law: nothing could be easier than to 
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bring the ordinary critic under the head of the 
criminal classes. But let us leave such an in- 
artistic subject and return to beautiful and comely 
things, remembering that the art which would 
represent the spirit of modern newspapers would 
be exactly the art which you and I want to avoid— 
grotesque art, malice mocking you from every 
gateway, slander sneering at you from every cor- 
ner. 

Perhaps you may be surprised at my talking 
of labour and the workman. You have heard of 
me, I fear, through the medium of your somewhat 
imaginative newspapers as, if not a ‘ Japanese 
young man,’ at least a young man to whom the 
rush and clamour and reality of the modern world 
were distasteful, and whose greatest difficulty in 
life was the difficulty of living up to the level of 
his blue china—a paradox from which England 
has not yet recovered. 

Well, let me tell you how it first came to me 
at all to create an artistic movement in England, 
a movement to show the rich what beautiful 
things they might enjoy and the poor what beauti- 
ful things they might create. 

One summer afternoon in Oxford—‘that sweet 
city with her dreaming spires,’ lovely as Venice 
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in its splendour, noble in its learning as Rome, 
down the long High Street that winds from tower 
to tower, past silent cloister and stately gateway, 
till it reaches that long, grey seven-arched bridge 
which Saint Mary used to guard (used to, I say, 
because they are now pulling it down to build a 
tramway and a light cast-iron bridge in its place, 
desecrating the loveliest city in England )—well, 
we were coming down the street—a troop of young 
men, some of them like myself only nineteen, go- 
ing to river or tennis-court or cricket-field—when 
Ruskin going up to lecture in cap and gown met 
us. He seemed troubled and prayed us to go 
back with him to his lecture, which a few of us 
did, and there he spoke to us not on art this time 
but on life, saying that it seemed to him to be 
wrong that all the best physique and strength of 
the young men in England should be spent aim- 
lessly on cricket ground or river, without any re- 
sult at all except that if one rowed well one got a 
pewter-pot, and if one made a good score, a cane- 
handled bat. He thought, he said, that we should 
be working at something that would do good to 
other people, at something by which we might 
show that in all labour there was something noble. 
Well, we were a good deal moved, and said we 
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would do anything he wished. So he went out 
round Oxford and found two villages, Upper and 
Lower Hinksey, and between them there lay a 
great swamp, so that the villagers could not pass 
from one to the other without many miles of a 
round. And when we came back in winter he 
asked us to help him to make a road across this 
morass for these village people to use. So out we 
went, day after day, and learned how to lay levels 
and to break stones, and to wheel barrows along 
a plank—a very difficult thing to do. And Rus- 
kin worked with us in the mist and rain and mud 
of an Oxford winter, and our friends and our ene- 
mies came out and mocked us from the bank. 
We did not mind it much then, and we did not 
mind it afterwards at all, but worked away for 
two months at our road. And what became of 
the road? Well, like a bad lecture it ended 
abruptly—in the middle of the swamp. Ruskin 
going away to Venice, when we came back for the 
next term there was no leader, and the ‘ diggers,’ 
as they called us, fell asunder. And I felt that if 
there was enough spirit amongst the young men 
to go out to such work as road-making for the 
sake of a noble ideal of life, I could from them 
create an artistic movement that might change, 
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as it has changed, the face of England. So I 
sought them out—leader they would call me—but 
there was no leader: we were all searchers only 
and we were bound to each other by noble friend- 
ship and by noble art. There was none of us idle: 
poets most of us, so ambitious were we: painters 
some of us, or workers in metal or modellers, de- 
termined that we would try and create for our- 
selves beautiful work: for the handicraftsman 
beautiful work, for those who love us poems and 
pictures, for those who love us not epigrams and 
paradoxes and scorn. 

Well, we have done something in England and 
we will do something more. Now, I do not want 
you, believe me, to ask your brilliant young men, 
your beautiful young girls, to go out and make a 
road on a swamp for any village in America, but 
I think you might each of you have some art to 
practise. 


We must have, as Emerson said, a mechanical 
craft for our culture, a basis for our higher 
accomplishments in the work of our hands—the 
uselessness of most people’s hands seems to me 
one of the most unpractical things. ‘ No separa- 
tion from labour can be without some loss of 
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power or truth to the seer,’ says Emerson again. 
The heroism which would make on us the impres- 
sion of Epaminondas must be that of a domestic 
conqueror. The hero of the future is he who shall 
bravely and gracefully subdue this Gorgon of 
fashion and of convention. 

When you have chosen your own part, abide 
by it, and do not weakly try and reconcile yourself 
with the world. The heroic cannot be the com- 
mon nor the common the heroic. Congratulate 
yourself if you have done something strange and 
extravagant and broken the monotony of a deco- 
rous age. 

And lastly, let us remember that art is the one 
thing which Death cannot harm. The little house 
at Concord may be desolate, but the wisdom of 
New England’s Plato is not silenced nor the bril- 
liancy of that Attic genius dimmed: the lips of 
Longfellow are still musical for us though his 
dust be turning into the flowers which he loved: 
and as it is with the greater artists, poet and 
philosopher and song-bird, so let it be with you. 





Lecture to Art Students 


Delivered to the Art students of the Royal 
Academy at their Club in Golden Square, West- 
minster, on June 30, 1883. The text is taken 
from the original manuscript. 


LECTURE TO ART STUDENTS 


In the lecture which it is my privilege to 
deliver before you to-night I do not desire to 
give you any abstract definition of beauty at 
all. For we who are working in art cannot ac- 
cept any theory of beauty in exchange for beauty 
itself, and, so far from desiring to isolate it in a 
formula appealing to the intellect, we, on the con- 
trary, seek to materialise it in a form that gives 
joy to the soul through the senses. We want to 
create it, not to define it. The definition should 
follow the work: the work should not adapt it- 
self to the definition. 

Nothing, indeed, is more dangerous to the 
young artist than any conception of ideal beauty : 
he is constantly led by it either into weak pretti- 
ness or lifeless abstraction: whereas to touch the 
ideal at all you must not strip it of vitality. You 
must find it in life and re-create it in art. 

While, then, on the one hand I do not desire 
to give you any philosophy of beauty—for, what 
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I want to-night is to investigate how we can create 
art, not how we can talk of it—on the other hand, 
I do not wish to deal with anything like a history 
of English art. 

To begin with, such an expression as English 
art is a meaningless expression. One might just 
as well talk of English mathematics. Art is the 
science of beauty, and Mathematics the science of 
truth: there is no national school of either. In- 
deed, a national school is a provincial school, 
merely. Nor is there any such thing as a school 
of art even. ‘There are merely artists, that is all. 

And as regards histories of art, they are quite 
valueless to you unless you are seeking the osten- 
tatious oblivion of an art professorship. It is of 
no use to you to know the date of Perugino or the 
birthplace of Salvator Rosa: all that you should 
learn about art is to know a good picture when 
you see it, and a bad picture when you see it. 
As regards the date of the artist, all good work 
looks perfectly modern: a piece of Greek sculp- 
ture, a portrait of Velasquez—they are always 
modern, always of our time. And as regards the 
nationality of the artist, art is not national but 
universal. Ags regards archeology, then, avoid it 
altogether: archeology is merely the science of 
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making excuses for bad art; it is the rock on 
which many a young artist founders and ship- 
wrecks ; it is the abyss from which no artist, old 
or young, ever returns. Or, if he does return, he 
is so covered with the dust of ages and the mildew 
of time, that he is quite unrecognisable as an 
artist, and has to conceal himself for the rest of 
his days under the cap of a professor, or as a mere 
illustrator of ancient history. How worthless 
archeology is in art you can estimate by the fact 
of its being so popular. Popularity is the crown 
of laurel which the world puts on bad art. What- 
ever is popular is wrong. 

As I am not going to talk to you, then, about 
the philosophy of the beautiful, or the history of 
art, you will ask me what I am going to talk 
about. The subject of my lecture to-night is 
what makes an artist and what does the artist 
make; what are the relations of the artist to his 
surroundings, what is the education the artist 
should get, and what is the quality of a good 
work of art. 

Now, as regards the relations of the artist to 
his surroundings, by which I mean the age and 
country in which he is born. All good art, as I 
said before, has nothing to do with any particular 
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century; but this universality is the quality of 
the work of art; the conditions that produce that 
quality are different. And what, I think, you 
should do is to realise completely your age in order 
completely to abstract yourself from it; remem- 
bering that if you are an artist at all, you will 
be not the mouthpiece of a century, but the mas- 
ter of eternity; that all art rests on a principle, 
and that mere temporal considerations are no prin- 
ciple at all; and that those who advise you to make 
your art representative of the nineteenth century 
are advising you to produce an art which your 
children, when you have them, will think old- 
fashioned. But you will tell me this is an inar- 
tistic age, and we are an inartistic people, and the 
artist suffers much in this nineteenth century of 
ours. 
_ Of course he does. I, of all men, am not going 
to deny that. But remember that there never 
has been an artistic age, or an artistic people, 
since the beginning of the world. The artist has 
always been, and will always be, an exquisite ex- 
ception. There is no golden age of art; only artists 
who have produced what is more golden than gold. 
What, you will say to me, the Greeks? were not 
they an artistic people? 
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Well, the Greeks certainly not, but perhaps, 
you mean the Athenians, the citizens of one out 
of a thousand cities. 

Do you think that they were an artistic people? 
Take them even at the time of their highest 
artistic development, the latter part of the fifth 
century before Christ, when they had the greatest 
poets and the greatest artists of the antique world, 
when the Parthenon rose in loveliness at the bid- 
ding of a Phidias, and the philosopher spake of 
wisdom in the shadow of the painted portico, 
and tragedy swept in the perfection of pageant 
and pathos across the marble of the stage. Were 
they an artistic people then? Not a bit of it. 
What is an artistic people but a people who love 
their artists, and understand their art? The 
Athenians could do neither. 

How did they treat Phidias? To Phidias we 
owe the great era, not merely in Greek, but in all 
art—I mean of the introduction of the use of the 
living model. 

And what would you say if all the English 
bishops, backed by the English people, came down 
from Exeter Hall to the Royal Academy one day 
and took off Sir Frederick Leighton in a prison 
yan to Newgate on the charge of having allowed 
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you to make use of the living model in your de- 
signs for sacred pictures? 

Would you not cry out against the barbarism 
and the Puritanism of such an idea? Would you 
not explain to them that the worst way to honour 
God is to dishonour man who is made in His 
image, and is the work of His hands; and, that if 
one wants to paint Christ one must take the most 
Christlike person one can find, and if one wants to 
paint the Madonna, the purest girl one knows? 

Would you not rush off and burn down New- 
gate, if necessary, and say that such a thing was 
without parallel in history? 

Without parallel? Well, that is exactly what 
the Athenians did. 

In the room of the Parthenon marbles, in the 
British Museum, you will see a marble shield on 
the wall. On it there are two figures; one of a 
man whose face is half hidden, the other of a 
man with the godlike lineaments of Pericles. 
For having done this, for having introduced into 
a bas-relief, taken from Greek sacred history, 
the image of the great statesman who was ruling 
Athens at the time, Phidias was flung into prison 
and there, in the common gaol of Athens, died, 
the supreme artist of the old world. 
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And do you think that this was an exceptional 
case? The sign of a Philistine age is the cry of 
immorality against art, and this cry was raised 
by the Athenian people against every great poet 
and thinker of their day—Aéschylus, Euripides, 
Socrates. It was the same with Florence in the 
thirteenth century. Good handicrafts are due to 
guilds, not to the people. The moment the guilds 
lost their power and the people rushed in, beauty 
and honesty of work died. 

And so, never talk of an artistic people; there 
never has been such a thing. 

But, perhaps, you will tell me that the external 
beauty of the world has almost entirely passed 
away from us, that the artist dwells no longer in 
the midst of the lovely surroundings which, in 
ages past, were the natural inheritance of every 
one, and that art is very difficult in this unlovely 
town of ours, where as you go to your work in the 
morning, or return from it at eventide, you have 
to pass through street after street of the most 
foolish and stupid architecture that the world 
has ever seen; architecture, where every lovely 
Greek form is desecrated and defiled, and every 
lovely Gothic form defiled and desecrated, reduc- 
ing three-fourths of the London houses to being, 
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merely, like square boxes of the vilest proportions, 
as gaunt as they are grimy, and as poor as they 
are pretentious—the hall door always of the wrong 
colour, and the windows of the wrong size, and 
where, even when wearied of the houses you turn 
to contemplate the street itself, you have nothing 
to look at but chimney-pot hats, men with sand- 
wich boards, vermilion letter-boxes, and do that 
even at the risk of being run over by an emerald- 
green omnibus. 

Ts not art difficult, you will say to me, in such 
surroundings as these? Of course it is difficult, 
but then art was never easy; you yourselves would 
not wish it to be easy; and, besides, nothing is 
worth doing except what the world says is im- 
possible. 

Still, you do not care to be answered merely 
by a paradox. What are the relations of the 
artist to the external world, and what is the result 
of the loss of beautiful surroundings to you, is 
one of the most important questions of modern 
art; and there is no point on which Mr. Ruskin 
so insists as that the decadence of art has come 
from the decadence of beautiful things; and that 
when the artist cannot feed his eye on beauty, 
beauty goes from his work. 
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I remember in one of his lectures, after describ- 
ing the sordid aspect of a great English city, he 
draws for us a picture of what were the artistic 
surroundings long ago. 

Think, he says, in words of perfect and _ pic- 
turesque imagery, whose beauty I can but feebly 
echo, think of what was the scene which presented 
itself, in his afternoon walk, to a designer of the 
Gothic school of Pisa—Nino Pisano or any of his 
men !: 


On each side of a bright river he saw rise a line of 
brighter palaces, arched and pillared, and inlaid with 
deep red porphyry, and with serpentine; along the 
quays before their gates were riding troops of knights, 
noble in face and form, dazzling in crest and shield; 
horse and man one labyrinth of quaint colour and 
gleaming light—the purple, and silver, and scarlet 
fringes flowing over the strong limbs and clashing 
mail, like sea-waves over rocks at sunset. Opening on 
each side from the river were gardens, courts, and 
cloisters; long successions of white pillars among 
wreaths of vine; leaping of fountains through buds 
of pomegranate and orange; and still along the garden 
paths, and under and through the crimson of the 
pomegranate shadows, moving slowly, groups of the 
fairest women that Italy ever saw—fairest, because 
purest and thoughtfullest; trained in all high knowledge, 
as in all courteous art—in dance, in song, in sweet wit, 
in lofty learning, in loftier courage, in loftiest love— 
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able alike to cheer, to enchant, or save, the souls of 
men. Above all this. scenery of perfect human life, 
rose dome and bell-tower, burning with white alabaster 
and gold: beyond dome and bell-tower the slopes of 
mighty hills hoary with olive; far in the north, above a 
purple sea of peaks of solemn Apennine, the clear, 
sharp-cloven Carrara mountains sent up their stead- 
fast flames of marble summit into amber sky; the great 
sea itself, scorching with expanse of light, stretching 
from their feet to the Gorgonian isles; and over all 
these, ever present, near or far—seen through the 
leaves of vine, or imaged with all its march of clouds 
in the Arno’s stream, or set with its depth of blue close 
against the golden hair and burning cheek of lady and 
knight,—that untroubled and sacred sky, which was to 
all men, in those days of innocent faith, indeed the un- 
questioned abode of spirits, as the earth was of men; 
and which opened straight through its gates of cloud 
and veils of dew into the awfulness of the eternal 
world;—a heaven in which every cloud that passed was 
literally the chariot of an angel, and every ray of its 
Evening and Morning streamed from the throne of 
God. 
What think you of that for a school of design? 


And then look at the depressing, monotonous 
appearance of any modern city, the sombre dress 
of men and women, the meaningless and barren 
architecture, the colourless and dreadful sur- 
roundings. Without a beautiful national, life, 
not sculpture merely, but all the arts will die. 

Well, as regards the religious feeling of the 
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close of the passage, I do not think I need speak 
about that. Religion springs from religious feel- 
ing, art from artistic feeling: you never get one 
from the other; unless you have the right root you 
will not get the right flower; and, if a man sees 
in a cloud the chariot of an angel, he will probably 
paint it very unlike a cloud. 

But, as regards the general idea of the early 
part of that lovely bit of prose, is it really true 
that beautiful surroundings are necessary for the 
artist? JI think not; I am sure not. Indeed, to 
me the most inartistic thing in this age of ours is 
not the indifference of the public to beautiful 
things, but the indifference of the artist to the 
things that are called ugly. For, to the real 
artist, nothing is beautiful or ugly in itself at all. 
With the facts of the object he has nothing to do, 
but with its appearance only, and appearance is 
a matter of light and shade, of masses, of position, 
and of value. 

Appearance is, in fact, a matter of effect merely, 
and it is with the effects of nature that you have 
to deal, not with the real condition of the object. 
What you, as painters, have to paint is not things 
as they are but things as they seem to be, not 
things as they are but things as they are not. 
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No object is so ugly that, under certain con- 
ditions of light and shade, or proximity to other 
things, it will not look beautiful; no object is 
so beautiful that, under certain conditions, it 
will not look ugly. I believe that in every twenty- 
four hours what is beautiful looks ugly, and what 
is ugly looks beautiful, once. 

And, the commonplace character of so much of 
our English painting seems to me due to the fact 
that so many of our young artists look merely at 
what we may call ‘ ready-made beauty,’ whereas you 
exist as artists not to copy beauty but to create it 
in your art, to wait and watch for it in nature. 

What would you say of a dramatist who would 
take nobody but virtuous people as characters in 
his play? Would you not say he was missing 
half of life? Well, of the young artist who paints 
nothing but beautiful things, I say he misses one 
half of the world. 

Do not wait for life to be picturesque, but try 
and see life under picturesque conditions. These 
conditions you can create for yourself in your 
studio, for they are merely conditions of light. 
In nature, you must wait for them, watch for 
them, choose them; and, if you wait and watch, 
come they will. 
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In Gower Street at night you may see a letter- 
box that is picturesque: on the Thames Embank- 
ment you may see picturesque policemen. Even 
Venice is not always beautiful, nor France. 

To paint what you see is a good rule in art, 
but to see what is worth painting is better. See 
life under pictorial conditions. It is better to 
live in a city of changeable weather than in a city 
of lovely surroundings. 

Now, having seen what makes the artist, and 
what the artist makes, who is the artist? There 
is a man living amongst us who unites in himself 
all the qualities of the noblest art, whose work is a 
joy for all time, who is, himself, a master of all 
time. That man is Mr. Whistler. 


But, you will say, modern dress, that is bad. 
If you cannot paint black cloth you could not 
have painted silken doublet. Ugly dress is better 
for art—facts of vision, not of the object. 

What is a picture? Primarily, a picture is a 
beautifully coloured surface, merely, with no 
more spiritual message or meaning for you than 
an exquisite fragment of Venetian glass or a blue 
tile from the wall of Damascus. It is, primarily, 
a purely decorative thing, a delight to look at. 
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All archeological pictures that make you say 
‘How curious!’ all-sentimental pictures that make 
you say ‘How sad!’ all historical pictures that 
make you say ‘ How interesting!’ all pictures 
that do not immediately give you such artistic 
joy as to make you say ‘ How beautiful!’ are bad 
pictures. 


We never know what an artist is going to do. 
Of course not. The artist is not a specialist. 
All such divisions as animal painters, landscape 
painters, painters of Scotch cattle in an English 
mist, painters of English cattle in a Scotch mist, 
racehorse painters, bull-terrier painters, all are 
shallow. Ifa man is an artist he can paint every- 
thing. 


e 


The object of art is to stir the most divine and 
remote of the chords which make music in our 
soul; and colour is, indeed, of itself a mystical 
presence on things, and tone a kind of sentinel. 

Am I pleading, then, for mere technique? No. 
As long as there are any signs of technique at all, 
the picture is unfinished. What is finish? A 
picture is finished when all traces of work, and of 
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the means employed to bring about the result, have 
disappeared. 

In the case of handicraftsmen—the weaver, 
the potter, the smith—on their work are the traces 
of their hand. But it is not so with the painter; 
it is not so with the artist. 

Art should have no sentiment about it but its 
beauty, no technique except what you cannot ob- 
serve. One should be able to say of a picture 
not that it is ‘well painted,’ but that it is ‘ not 
painted.’ 

What is the difference between absolutely deco- 
rative art and a painting? Decorative art em- 
phasises its material: imaginative art annihilates 
it. Tapestry shows its threads as part of its 
beauty: a picture annihilates its canvas: it shows 
nothing of it. Porcelain emphasises its glaze: 
water-colours reject the paper. 

A picture has no meaning but its beauty, no 
message but its joy. That is the first truth about 
art that you must never lose sight of. A picture 
is a purely decorative thing. 
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LONDON MODELS 


Professional models are a purely modern in- 
vention. To the Greeks, for instance, they were 
quite unknown. Mr. Mahaffy, it is true, tells 
us that Pericles used to present peacocks to 
the great ladies of Athenian society in order 
to induce them to sit to his friend Phidias, 
and we know that Polygnotus introduced into 
his picture of the Trojan women the face of 
Elpinice, the celebrated sister of the great Con- 
servative leader of the day, but these grandes 
dames clearly do not come under our category. 
As for the old masters, they undoubtedly made 
constant studies from their pupils and appren- 
tices, and even their religious pictures are full of 
the portraits of their friends and relations, but 
they do not seem to have had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of the existence of a class of people 
whose sole profession is to pose. In fact the 
model, in our sense of the word, is the direct 
creation of Academic Schools. 
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Every country now has its own models, except 
America. In New York, and even in Boston, a 
good model is so great a rarity that most of the 
artists are reduced to painting Niagara and mil- 
lionaires. In Europe, however, it is different. 
Here we have plenty of models, and of every na- 
tionality. The Italian models are the best. The 
natural grace of their attitudes, as well as the 
wonderful picturesqueness of their colouring, 
makes them facile—often too facile—subjects for 
the painter’s brush. The French models, though 
not so beautiful as the Italian, possess a quick- 
ness of intellectual sympathy, a capacity, in fact, 
of understanding the artist, which is quite re- 
markable. They have also a great command over 
the varieties of facial expression, are peculiarly 
dramatic, and can chatter the argot of the atelier 
as cleverly as the critic of the Gil Blas. The Eng- 
lish models form a class entirely by themselves. 
They are not so picturesque as the Italian, nor so 
clever as the French, and they have absolutely no 
tradition, so to speak, of their order. Now and 
then some old veteran knocks at the studio door, 
and proposes to sit as Ajax defying the lightning, 
or as King Lear upon the blasted heath. One 
of them some time ago called on a popular painter 
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who, happening at the moment to require his ser- 
vices, engaged him, and told him to begin by 
kneeling down in the attitude of prayer. ‘ Shall 
I be Biblical or Shakespearean, sir?’ asked the 
veteran. ‘ Well—Shakespearean,’ answered the 
artist, wondering by what subtle nuance of ex- 
pression the model would convey the difference. 
‘All right, sir,’ said the professor of posing, and 
he solemnly knelt down and began to wink with 
his left eye! This class, however, is dying out. 
As a rule the model, nowadays, is a pretty girl, 
from about twelve to twenty-five years of age, 
who knows nothing about art, cares less, and is 
merely anxious to earn seven or eight shillings a 
day without much trouble. English models 
rarely look at a picture, and never venture on any 
esthetic theories. In fact, they realise very com- 
pletely Mr. Whistler’s idea of the function of an 
art critic, for they pass no criticisms at all. They 
accept all schools of art with the grand catho- 
licity of the auctioneer, and sit to a fantastic 
young impressionist as readily as to a learned and 
laborious academician. They are neither for the 
Whistlerites nor against them; the quarrel be- 
tween the school of facts and the school of effects 
touches them not; idealistic and naturalistic are 
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words that convey no meaning to their ears; they 
merely desire that the studio shall be warm, and 
the lunch hot, for all charming artists give their 
models lunch, 

As to what they are asked to do they are 
equally indifferent. On Monday they will don 
the rags of a beggar-girl for Mr. Pumper, whose 
pathetic pictures of modern life draw such tears 
from the public, and on Tuesday they will pose 
in a peplum for Mr. Phebus, who thinks that all 
really artistic subjects are necessarily B.c. They 
career gaily through all centuries and through all 
costumes, and, like actors, are interesting only 
when they are not themselves. They are ex- 
tremely good-natured, and very accommodating. 
‘What do you sit for?’ said a young artist to a 
model who had sent him in her card (all models, 
by the way, have cards and a small black bag). 
‘Oh, for anything you like, sir,’ said the girl, 
‘landscape if necessary!’ 

Intellectually, it must be acknowledged, they 
are Philistines, but physically they are perfect 
—at least some are. Though none of them can 
talk Greek, many can look Greek, which to a 
nineteenth century painter is naturally of great 
importance. If they are allowed, they chatter 
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a great deal, but they never say anything. Their 
observations are the only banalités heard in Bo- 
hemia. However, though they cannot appreciate 
the artist as artist, they are quite ready to appre- 
ciate the artist as a man. They are very sensitive 
to kindness, respect and generosity. A beauti- 
ful model who had sat for two years to one of 
our most distinguished English painters, got en- 
gaged to a street vendor of penny ices. On her 
marriage the painter sent her a pretty wedding 
present, and received in return a nice letter of 
thanks with the following remarkable postscript: 
‘Never eat the green ices!’ 

When they are tired a wise artist gives them 
a rest. Then they sit in a chair and read penny 
dreadfuls, till they are roused from the tragedy 
of literature to take their place again in the 
tragedy of art. A few of them smoke cigarettes. 
This, however, is regarded by the other models 
as showing a want of seriousness, and is not gen- 
erally approved of. They are engaged by the day 
and by the half-day. The tariff is a shilling an 
hour, to which great artists usually add an omni- 
bus fare. The two best things about them are 
their extraordinary prettiness, and their extreme 
respectability. As a class they are very well be- 
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haved, particularly those who sit for the figure, 
a fact which is curious or natural according to the 
view one takes of human nature. They usually 
marry well, and sometimes they marry the artist. 
For an artist to marry his model is as fatal as for 
a gourmet to marry his cook: the one gets no sit- 
tings, and the other gets no dinners. 

On the whole the English female models are 
very naive, very natural, and very good-humoured. 
The virtues which the artist values most in them 
are prettiness and punctuality. Every sensible 
model consequently keeps a diary of her engage- 
ments, and dresses neatly. The bad season is, 
of course, the summer, when the artists are out of 
town. However, of late years some artists have 
engaged their models to follow them, and the wife 
of one of our most charming painters has often 
had three or four models under her charge in the 
country, so that the work of her husband and his 
friends should not be interrupted. In France the 
models migrate en masse to the little seaport vil- 
lages or forest hamlets where the painters con- 
gregate. The English models, however, wait 
patiently in London, as a rule, till the artists come 
back. Nearly all of them live with their parents, 
and help to support the house. They have every 
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qualification for being immortalised in art except 
that of beautiful hands. The hands of the Eng- 
lish model are nearly always coarse and red. 

As for the male model, there is the veteran 
whom we have mentioned above. He has all the 
traditions of the grand style, and is rapidly disap- 
pearing with the school he represents. An old 
man who talks about Fuseli is, of course, unendur- 
able, and, besides, patriarchs have ceased to be 
fashionable subjects. Then there is the true 
Academy model. He is usually a man of thirty, 
rarely good-looking, but a perfect miracle of 
muscles. In fact he is the apotheosis of anatomy, 
and is so conscious of his own splendour that he 
tells you of his tibia and his thorax, as if no one 
else had anything of the kind. Then come the 
Oriental models. The supply of these is limited, 
but there are always about a dozen in London. 
They are very much sought after as they can re- 
main immobile for hours, and generally possess 
lovely costumes. However, they have a very poor 
opinion of English art, which they regard as some- 
thing between a vulgar personality and a com- 
monplace photograph. Next we have the Italian 
youth who has come over specially to be a model, 
or takes to it when his organ is out of repair. He 
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is often quite charming with his large melancholy 
eyes, his crisp hair, and his slim brown figure. 
It is true he eats garlic, but then he can stand like 
a faun and couch like a leopard, so he is forgiven. 
He is always full of pretty compliments, and has 
been known to have kind words of encouragement 
for even our greatest artists. As for the English 
lad of the same age, he never sits at all. Appar- 
ently he does not regard the career of a model as 
a serious profession. In any case he is rarely, if 
ever, to be got hold of. English boys, too, are 
difficult to find. Sometimes an ex-model who has 
a son will curl his hair, and wash his face, and 
bring him the round of the studios, all soap and 
shininess. The young school don’t like him, but 
the older school do, and when he appears on the 
walls of the Royal Academy he is called The In- 
fant Samuel. Occasionally also an artist catches 
a couple of gamins in the gutter and asks them 
to come to his studio. The first time they always 
appear, but after that they don’t keep their ap- 
pointments. They dislike sitting still, and have 
a strong and perhaps natural objection to looking 
pathetic. Besides, they are always under the im- 
pression that the artist is laughing at them. It 
is a sad fact, but there is no doubt that the poor 
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are completely unconscious of their own pictur- 
esqueness. Those of them who can be induced to 
sit do so with the idea that the artist is merely a 
benevolent philanthropist who has chosen an ec- 
centric method of distributing alms to the un- 
deserving. Perhaps the School Board will teach 
the London gamin his own artistic value, and then 
they will be better models than they are now. 
One remarkable privilege belongs to the Academy 
model, that of extorting a sovereign from any 
newly elected Associate or R.A. They wait at 
Burlington House till the announcement is made, 
and then race to the hapless artist’s house. The 
one who arrives first receives the money. They 
have of late been much troubled at the long dis- 
tances they have had to run, and they look with 
disfavour on the election of artists who live at 
Hampstead or at Bedford Park, for it is consid- 
ered a point of honour not to employ the under- 
ground railway, omnibuses, or any artificial means 
of locomotion. ‘The race is to the swift. 

Besides the professional posers of the studio 
there are posers of the Row, the posers at after- 
noon teas, the posers in politics and the circus 
posers. All four classes are delightful, but only 
the last class is ever really decorative. Acrobats 
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and gymnasts can give the young painter infinite 
suggestions, for they bring into their art an ele- 
ment of swiftness of motion and of constant 
change that the studio model necessarily lacks. 
What is interesting in these ‘slaves of the ring’ 
is that with them Beauty is an unconscious result 
not a conscious aim, the result in fact of the 
mathematical calculation of curves and distances, 
of absolute precision of eye, of the scientific 
knowledge of the equilibrium of forces, and of 
perfect physical training. A good acrobat is al- 
ways graceful, though grace is never his object; 
he is graceful because he does what he has to do 
in the best way in which it can be done—grace- 
ful because he is natural. If an ancient Greek 
were to come to life now, which considering the 
probable severity of his criticisms would be rather 
trying to our conceit, he would be found far 
oftener at the circus than at the theatre. A good 
circus is an oasis of Hellenism in a world that 
reads too much to be wise, and thinks too much 
to be beautiful. If it were not for the running- 
ground at Eton, the towing-path at Oxford, the 
Thames swimming-baths, and the yearly circuses, 
humanity would forget the plastic perfection of 
its own form, and degenerate into a race of short- 
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sighted professors and spectacled précieuses. Not 
that the circus proprietors are, as a rule, conscious 
of their high mission. Do they not bore us with 
the haute école, and weary us with Shakespearean 
clowns? Still, at least, they give us acrobats, and 
the acrobat is an artist. The mere fact that he 
never speaks to the audience shows how well he 
appreciates the great truth that the aim of art is 
not to reveal personality but to please. The 
clown may be blatant, but the acrobat is always 
beautiful. He is an interesting combination of 
the spirit of Greek sculpture with the spangles 
of the modern costumier. He has even had his 
niche in the novels of our age, and if Manette 
Salomon be the unmasking of the model, Les 
Fréres Zemganno is the apotheosis of the acrobat. 

As regards the influence of the ordinary model 
on our English school of painting, it cannot be 
said that it is altogether good. It is, of course, 
an advantage for the young artist sitting in his 
studio to be able to isolate ‘a little corner of 
life,” as the French say, from disturbing sur- 
roundings, and to study it under certain effects 
of light and shade. But this very isolation leads 
often to mere mannerism in the painter, and robs 
him of that broad acceptance of the general facts 
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of life which is the very essence of art. Model- 
painting, in a word, while it may be the condition 
of art, is not by any means its aim. It is simply 
practice, not perfection. Its use trains the eye 
and the hand of the painter, its abuse produces 
in his work an effect of mere posing and pretti- 
ness. It is the secret of much of the artificiality 
of modern art, this constant posing of pretty peo- 
ple, and when art becomes artificial it becomes 
monotonous. Outside the little world of the stu- 
dio, with its draperies and its bric-a-brac, lies the 
world of life with its infinite, its Shakespearean 
variety. We must, however, distinguish between 
the two kinds of models, those who sit for the 
figure and those who sit for the costume. The 
study of the first is always excellent, but the cos- 
tume-model is becoming rather wearisome in 
modern pictures. It is really of very little use 
to dress up a London girl in Greek draperies and 
to paint her as a goddess. The robe may be the 
robe of Athens, but the face is usually the face of 
Brompton. Now and then, it is true, one comes 
across a model whose face is an exquisite ana- 
chronism, and who looks lovely and natural in 
the dress of any century but her own. This, how- 
ever, is rather rare. As a rule models are abso- 
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lutely de notre stécle, and should be painted as 
such. Unfortunately they are not, and, as a con- 
sequence, we are shown every year a series of 
scenes from fancy dress balls which are called 
historical pictures, but are little more than medi- 
ocre representations of modern people masquerad- 
ing. In France they are wiser. The French 
painter uses the model simply for study; for the 
finished picture he goes direct to life. 

However, we must not blame the sitters for 
the shortcomings of the artists. The English 
models are a well-behaved and hard-working class, 
and if they are more interested in artists than in 
art, a large section of the public is in the same 
condition, and most of our modern exhibitions 
seem to justify its choice. 


MRS. LANGTRY AS HESTER 
GRAZEBROOK 


(New York World, November 7, 1882) 


It is only on the best Greek gems, on the silver 
coins of Syracuse, or among the marble fig- 
ures of the Parthenon frieze, that one can find 
the ideal representation of the marvellous beauty 
of that face which laughed through the leaves last 
night as Hester Grazebrook. 

Pure Greek it is, with the grave low forehead, 
the exquisitely arched brow; the noble chiselling 
of the mouth, shaped as if it were the mouthpiece 
of an instrument of music; the supreme and splen- 
did curve of the cheek; the augustly pillared 
throat which bears it all: it is Greek, because the 
lines which compose it are so definite and so 
strong, and yet so exquisitely harmonized that 
the effect is one of simple loveliness purely : Greek, 
because its essence and its quality, as is the qual- 
ity of music and of architecture, is that of beauty 
based on absolutely mathematical laws. 
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But while art remains dumb and immobile in 
its passionless serenity, with the beauty of this 
face it is different: the grey eyes lighten into blue 
or deepen into violet as fancy succeeds fancy; the 
lips become flower-like in laughter or, tremulous 
as a bird’s wing, mould themselves at last into 
the strong and bitter moulds of pain or scorn. 
And then motion comes, and the statue wakes 
into life. But the life is not the ordinary life of 
common days; it is life with a new value given to 
it, the value of art: and the charm to me of 
Hester Grazebrook’s acting in the first scene of 
the play? last night was that mingling of classic 
grace with absolute reality which is the secret of 
all beautiful art, of the plastic work of the Greeks 
and of the pictures of Jean Francois Millet 
equally. 

I do not think that the sovereignty and empire 
of women’s beauty has at all passed away, though 
we may no longer go to war for them as the Greeks 
did for the daughter of Leda. The greatest em- 
pire still remains for them—the empire of art. 
And, indeed, this wonderful face, seen last night 
for the first time in America, has filled and per- 


1 An Unequal Match, by Tom Taylor, at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
November 6, 1882. 
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meated with the pervading image of its type the 
whole of our modern art in England. Last cen- 
tury it was the romantic type which dominated 
in art, the type loved by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, of wonderful contrasts of colour, of ex- 
quisite and varying charm of expression, but with- 
out that definite plastic feeling which divides 
classic from romantic work. This type degener- 
ated into mere facile prettiness in the hands of 
lesser masters, and, in protest against it, was cre- 
ated by the hands of the pre-Raphaelites a new 
type, with its rare combination of Greek form 
with Florentine mysticism. But this mysticism 
becomes over-strained and a burden, rather than 
an aid to expression, and a desire for the pure 
Hellenic joy and serenity came in its place; and 
in all our modern work, in the paintings of such 
men as Albert Moore and Leighton and Whistler, 
we can trace the influence of this single face giv- 
ing fresh life and inspiration in the form of a new 
artistic ideal. 


SLAVES OF FASHION 


Miss Leffler-Arnim’s statement, in a lecture de- 
livered recently at St. Saviour’s Hospital, that 
“she had heard of instances where ladies were 
so determined not to exceed the fashionable meas- 
urement that they had actually held on to a 
cross-bar while their maids fastened the fifteen- 
inch corset,’ has excited a good deal of incre- 
dulity, but there is nothing really improbable 
in it. From the sixteenth century to our own 
day there is hardly any form of torture that has 
not been inflicted on girls, and endured by women, 
in obedience to the dictates of an unreasonable 
and monstrous Fashion. ‘In order to obtain a 
real Spanish figure,’ says Montaigne, ‘what a 
Gehenna of suffering will not women endure, 
drawn in and compressed by great coches entering 
the flesh; nay, sometimes they even die thereof!’ 
‘A few days after my arrival at school,’ Mrs. 
Somerville tells us in her memoirs, ‘although 
perfectly straight and well made, I was enclosed 
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in stiff stays, with a steel busk in front; while 
above my frock, bands drew my shoulders back 
till the shoulder-blades met. Then a steel rod 
with a semi-circle, which went under my chin, was 
clasped to the steel busk in my stays. In this 
constrained state I and most of the younger girls 
had to prepare our lessons’; and in the life of 
Miss Edgeworth we read that, being sent to a 
certain fashionable establishment, ‘she under- 
went all the usual tortures of back-boards, ircn 
collars and dumbs, and also (because she was 
a very tiny person) the unusual one of being hung 
by the neck to draw out the muscles and increase 
the growth,’ a signal failure in her case. Indeed, 
instances of absolute mutilation and misery are 
so common in the past that it is unnecessary to 
multiply them; but it is really sad to think that 
in our own day a civilized woman can hang on to 
a cross-bar while her maid laces her waist into a 
fifteen-inch circle. To begin with, the waist is 
not a circle at all, but an oval; nor can there be 
any greater error than to imagine that an unnat- 
urally small waist gives an air of grace, or even of 
slightness, to the whole figure. Its effect, as a 
tule, is simply to exaggerate the width of the 
shoulders and the hips; and those whose figures 
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possess that stateliness which is called stoutness 
by the vulgar, convert what is a quality into a de- 
fect by yielding to the silly edicts of Fashion on 
the subject of tight-lacing. The fashionable Eng- 
lish waist, also, is not merely far too small, and 
consequently quite out of proportion to the rest of 
the figure, but it is worn far too low down. I use 
the expression ‘ worn’ advisedly, for a waist nowa- 
days seems to be regarded as an article of apparel 
to be put on when and where one likes. A long 
waist always implies shortness of the lower limbs, 
and, from the artistic point of view, has the effect 
of diminishing the height; and I am glad to see 
that many of the most charming women in Paris 
are returning to the idea of the Directoire style 
of dress. This style is not by any means perfect, 
but at least it has the merit of indicating the 
proper position of the waist. I feel quite sure 
that all English women of culture and position 
will set their faces against such stupid and dan- 
gerous practices as are related by Miss Leffler- 
Arnim. Fashion’s motto is: Il faut souffrir 
pour étre belle; but the motto of art and of com- 
mon-sense is: I/ faute étre béte souffrir. 

Talking of Fashion, a critic in the Pall Mall 
Gazette expresses his surprise that I should have 
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allowed an illustration of a hat, covered with 
‘the bodies of dead birds,’ to appear in the first 
number of the Woman’s World; and as I have 
received many letters on the subject, it is only 
right that I should state my exact position in 
the matter. Fashion is such an essential part 
of the mundus muliebris of our day, that it seems 
to me absolutely necessary that its growth, de- 
velopment, and phases should be duly chronicled; 
and the historical and practical value of such a 
record depends entirely upon its perfect fidelity 
to fact. Besides, it is quite easy for the children 
of light to adapt almost any fashionable form of 
dress to the requirements of utility and the de- 
mands of good taste. The Sarah Bernhardt tea- 
gown, for instance, figured in the present issue, 
has many good points about it, and the gigantic 
dress-improver does not appear to me to be really 
essential to the mode; and though the Postillion 
costume of the fancy dress ball is absolutely de- 
testable in its silliness and vulgarity, the so-called 
Late Georgian costume in the same plate is rather 
pleasing. I must, however, protest against the 
idea that to chronicle the development of Fashion 
implies any approval of the particular forms that 
Fashion may adopt. 


WOMAN’S DRESS 
(Pall Mall Gazette, October 14, 1884) 


Mr. Oscar Witp8, who asks us to permit him ‘that most 
charming of all pleasures, the pleasure of answering one’s 
critics,’ sends us the following remarks:— 


The ‘Girl Graduate’? must of course have 
precedence, not merely for her sex but for 
her sanity: her letter is extremely sensible. 
She makes two points: that high heels are a ne- 
cessity for any lady who wishes to keep her dress 
clean from the Stygian mud of our streets, and 
that without a tight corset ‘the ordinary number 
of petticoats and etceteras’ cannot be properly 
or conveniently held up. Now, it is quite true 
that as long as the lower garments are suspended 
from the hips a corset is an absolute necessity ; 
the mistake lies in not suspending all apparel 
from the shoulders. In the latter case a corset 
becomes useless, the body is left free and uncon- 
fined for respiration and motion, there is more 
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health, and consequently more beauty. Indeed 
all the most ungainly and uncomfortable articles 
of dress that fashion has ever in her folly pre- 
scribed, not the tight corset merely, but the far- 
thingale, the vertugadin, the hoop, the crinoline, 
and that modern monstrosity the so-called ‘ dress 
improver ’ also, all of them have owed their origin 
to the same error, the error of not seeing that it 
is from the shoulders, and from the shoulders 
only, that all garments should be hung. 

And as regards high heels, I quite admit that 
some additional height to the shoe or boot is 
necessary if long gowns are to be worn in the 
street; but what I object to is that the height 
should be given to the heel only, and not to the 
sole of the foot also. The modern high-heeled 
boot is, in fact, merely the clog of the time of 
Henry vi., with the front prop left out, and its 
inevitable effect is to throw the body forward, 
to shorten the steps, and consequently to pro- 
duce that want of grace which always follows 
want of freedom. 

Why should clogs be despised? Much art has 
been expended on clogs. They have been made of 
lovely woods, and delicately inlaid with ivory, 
and with mother-of-pearl. A clog might be a 
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dream of beauty, and, if not too high or too heavy, 
most comfortable also. But if there be any who 
do not like clogs, let them try some adaption of 
the trouser of the Turkish lady, which is loose 
round the limb and tight at the ankle. 

The ‘Girl Graduate,’ with a pathos to which 
I am not insensible, entreats me not to apotheo- 
size ‘that awful, befringed, beflounced, and be- 
kilted divided skirt.’ Well, I will acknowledge 
that the fringes, the flounces, and the kilting do 
certainly defeat the whole object of the dress, 
which is that of ease and liberty; but I regard 
these things as mere wicked superfluities, tragic 
proofs that the divided skirt is ashamed of its 
own division. The principle of the dress is good, 
and, though it is not by any means perfection, it 
is a step towards it. 

Here I leave the ‘ Girl Graduate,’ with much 
regret, for Mr. Wentworth Huyshe. Mr. Huyshe 
makes the old criticism that Greek dress is un- 
suited to our climate, and, to me the somewhat 
new assertion, that the men’s dress of a hundred 
years ago was preferable to that of the second 
part of the seventeenth century, which I consider 
to have been the exquisite period of English cos- 
tume. 
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Now, as regards the first of these two state- 
ments, I will say, to begin with, that the warmth 
of apparel does not depend really on the number 
of garments worn, but on the material of which 
they are made. One of the chief faults of modern 
dress is that it 1s composed of far too many 
articles of clothing, most of which are of the 
wrong substance; but over a substratum of pure 
wool, such as is supplied by Dr. Jaeger under 
the modern German system, some modification 
of Greek costume is perfectly applicable to our 
climate, our country and our century. This im- 
portant fact has already been pointed out by Mr. 
E. W. Godwin in his excellent, though too brief 
handbook on Dress, contributed to the Health 
Exhibition. I call it an important fact because 
it makes almost any form of lovely costume per- 
fectly practicable in our cold climate. Mr. God- 
win, it is true, points out that the English ladies 
of the thirteenth century abandoned after some 
time the flowing garments of the early Renais- 
sance in favour of a tighter mode, such as North- 
ern Hurope seems to demand. This I quite ad- 
mit, and its significance; but what I contend, and 
what I am sure Mr. Godwin would agree with me 
in, is that the principles, the laws of Greek dress 
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may be perfectly realized, even in a moderately 
tight gown with sleeves: I mean the principle of 
suspending all apparel from the shoulders, and 
of relying for beauty of effect not on the stiff 
ready-made ornaments of the modern milliner— 
the bows where there should be no bows, and 
the flounces where there should be no flounces— 
but on the exquisite play of light and line that 
one gets from rich and rippling folds. I am not 
proposing any antiquarian revival of an ancient 
costume, but trying merely to point out the right 
laws of dress, laws which are dictated by art and 
not by archeology, by science and not by fashion ; 
and just as the best work of art in our days is 
that which combines classic grace with absolute 
reality, so from a continuation of the Greek prin- 
ciples of beauty with the German principles of 
health will come, I feel certain, the costume of 
the future. 

And now to the question of men’s dress, or 
rather to Mr. Huyshe’s claim of the superiority, 
in point of costume, of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century over the second quarter of 
the seventeenth. The broad-brimmed hat of 1640 
kept the rain of winter and the glare of summer 
from the face; the same cannot be said of the hat 
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of one hundred years ago, which, with its com- 
paratively narrow brim and high crown, was the 
precursor of the modern ‘ chimney-pot’: a wide 
turned-down collar is a healthier thing than a 
strangling stock, and a short cloak much more 
comfortable than a sleeved overcoat, even though 
the latter may have had ‘three capes’; a cloak 
is easier to put on and off, hes lightly on the 
shoulder in summer, and wrapped round one in 
winter keeps one perfectly warm. A doublet, 
again, is simpler than a coat and waistcoat; in- 
stead of two garments one has one; by not being 
open also it protects the chest better. 

Short loose trousers are in every way to be pre- 
ferred to the tight knee-breeches which often im- 
pede the proper circulation of the blood; and 
finally, the soft leather boots which could be 
worn above or below the knee, are more supple, 
and give consequently more freedom, than the 
stiff Hessian which Mr. Huyshe so praises. I say 
nothing about the question of grace and _ pic- 
turesqueness, for I suppose that no one, not even 
Mr. Huyshe, would prefer a maccaroni to a cava- 
lier, a Lawrence to a Vandyke, or the third 
George to the first Charles; but for ease, warmth 
and comfort this seventeenth-century dress is 
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infinitely superior to anything that came after it, 
and I do not think it is excelled by any pre- 
ceding form of costume. I sincerely trust that 
we may soon see in England some national re- 
vival of it. 


MORE RADICAL IDEAS UPON DRESS 
REFORM 


(Pall Mall Gazette, November 11, 1884) 


I have been much interested at reading the 
large amount of correspondence that has been 
called forth by my recent lecture on Dress. It 
shows me that the subject of dress reform is 
one that is occupying many wise and charming 
people, who have at heart the principles of health, 
freedom, and beauty in costume, and I hope that 
‘H. B. TY’ and ‘ Materfamilias’ will have all the 
real influence which their letters—excellent let- 
ters both of them—certainly deserve. 

I turn first to Mr. Huyshe’s second letter, and 
the drawing that accompanies it; but before en- 
tering into any examination of the theory con- 
tained in each, I think I should state at once that 
I have absolutely no idea whether this gentleman 
wears his hair long or short, or his cuffs back or 
forward, or indeed what he is like at all. I hope 
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he consults his own comfort and wishes in every- 
thing which has to do with his dress, and is al- 
lowed to enjoy that individualism in apparel 
which he so eloquently claims for himself, and so 
foolishly tries to deny to others; but I really could 
not take Mr. Wentworth Huyshe’s personal ap- 
pearance as any intellectual basis for an investi- 
gation of the principles which should guide the 
costume of a nation. Iam not denying the force, 
or even the popularity, of the ‘’Have arf a brick’ 
school of criticism, but I acknowledge it doesnot 
interest me. The gamin in the gutter may be a 
necessity, but the gamin in discussion is a nui- 
sance. So I will proceed at once to the real point 
at issue, the value of the late eighteenth-century 
costume over that worn in the second quarter of 
the seventeenth: the relative merits, that is, of the 
principles contained in each. Now, as regards 
the eighteenth-century costume, Mr. Wentworth 
Huyshe acknowledges that he has had no practi- 
cal experience of it at all; in fact he makes a 
pathetic appeal to his friends to corroborate him 
in his assertion, which I do not question for a 
moment, that he has never been ‘ guilty of the ec- 
centricity’ of wearing himself the dress which 
he proposes for general adoption by others. There 
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is something so naive and so amusing about this 
last passage in Mr. Huyshe’s letter that I am 
really in doubt whether I am not doing him a 
wrong in regarding him as having any serious, or 
sincere, views on the question of a possible reform 
in dress; still, as irrespective of any attitude of 
Mr. Huyshe’s in the matter, the subject is in itself 
an interesting one, I think it is worth continuing, 
particularly as I have myself worn this late 
eighteenth-century dress many times, both in pub- 
lic and in private, and so may claim to have a very 
positive right to speak on its comfort and suita- 
bility. The particular form of the dress I wore 
was very similar to that given in Mr. Godwin’s 
handbook, from a print of Northcote’s, and had a 
certain elegance and grace about it which was very 
charming; still, I gave it up for these reasons :— 
After a further consideration of the laws of dress 
I saw that a doublet is a far simpler and easier 
garment than a coat and waistcoat, and, if but- 
toned from the shoulder, far warmer also, and that 
tails have no place in costume, except on some 
Darwinian theory of heredity; from absolute ex- 
perience in the matter I found that the excessive 
tightness of knee-breeches is not really comforta- 
ble if one wears them constantly; and, in fact, I 
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satisfied myself that the dress is not one founded 
on any real principles. The broad-brimmed hat 
and loose cloak, which, as my object was not, of 
course, historical accuracy but modern ease, I 
had always worn with the costume in question, I 
have still retained, and find them most com- 
fortable. 

Well, although Mr. Huyshe has no real ex- 
perience of the dress he proposes, he gives us a 
drawing of it, which he labels, somewhat prema- 
turely, ‘ An ideal dress.” An ideal dress of course 
it is not; ‘ passably picturesque,’ he says I may 
possibly think it; well, passably picturesque it 
may be, but not beautiful, certainly, simply be- 
cause it is not founded on right principles, or, in- 
deed, on any principles at all. Picturesqueness 
one may get in a variety of ways; ugly things 
that are strange, or unfamiliar to us, for instance, 
may be picturesque, such as a late sixteenth-cen- 
tury costume, or a Georgian house. Ruins, again, 
may be picturesque, but beautiful they never can 
be, because their lines are meaningless. Beauty, 
in fact, is to be got only from the perfection of 
principles ; and in ‘ the ideal dress’? of Mr. Huyshe 
there are no ideas or principles at all, much 
less the perfection of either. Let us examine it, 
and see its faults; they are obvious to any one who 
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desires more than a ‘ Fancy-dress ball’ basis for 
costume. To begin with, the hat and boots are all 
wrong. Whatever one wears on the extremities, 
such as the feet and head, should, for the sake of 
comfort, be made of a soft material, and for the 
sake of freedom should take its shape from the 
way one chooses to wear it, and not from any stiff, 
stereotyped design of hat or boot maker. In a 
hat made on right principles one should be able 
to turn the brim up or down according as the 
day is dark or fair, dry or wet; but the hat brim 
of Mr. Huyshe’s drawing is perfectly stiff, and 
does not give much protection to the face, or the 
possibility of any at all to the back of the head 
or the ears, in case of a cold east wind; whereas 
the bycocket, a hat made in accordance with the 
tight laws, can be turned down behind and at the 
sides, and so give the same warmth as a hood. 
The crown, again, of Mr. Huyshe’s hat is far too 
high; a high crown diminishes the stature of a 
small person, and in the case of any one who is 
tall is a great inconvenience when one is getting 
in and out of hansoms and railway carriages, or 
passing under a street awning: in no case is it 
of any value whatsoever, and being useless it is of 
course against the principles of dress, 
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As regards the boots, they are not quite so 
ugly or so uncomfortable as the hat; still they 
are evidently made of stiff leather, as otherwise 
they would fall down to the ankle, whereas the 
boot should be made of soft leather always, and 
if worn high at all must be either laced up the 
front or carried well over the knee: in the latter 
case one combines perfect freedom for walking 
together with perfect protection against rain, 
neither of which advantages a short stiff boot will 
ever give one, and when one is resting in the 
house the long soft boot can be turned down as 
the boot of 1640 was. Then there is the overcoat : 
now, what are the right principles of an overcoat ? 
To begin with, it should be capable of being easily 
put on or off, and worn over any kind of dress; 
consequently it should never have narrow sleeves, 
such as are shown in Mr. Huyshe’s drawing. If 
an opening or slit for the arm is required it should 
be made quite wide, and may be protected by a 
flap, as in that excellent overall the modern Inver- 
ness cape; secondly, it should not be too tight, as 
otherwise all freedom of walking is impeded. If 
the young gentleman in the drawing buttons his 
overcoat he may succeed in being statuesque, 
though that I doubt very strongly, but he will 
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never succeed in being swift; his super-totus is 
made for him on no principle whatsoever ; a super- 
totus, or overall, should be capable of being worn 
long or short, quite loose or moderately tight, 
just as the wearer wishes; he should be able to 
have one arm free and one arm covered, or both 
arms free or both arms covered, just as he 
chooses for his convenience in riding, walking, 
or driving; an overall again should never be 
heavy, and should always be warm: lastly, it 
should be capable of being easily carried if one 
wants to take it off; in fact, its principles are 
those of freedom and comfort, and a cloak realizes 
them all, just as much as an overcoat of the pat- 
tern suggested by Mr. Huyshe violates them. 

The knee-breeches are of course far too tight; 
any one who has worn them for any length of 
time—any one, in fact, whose views on the sub- 
ject are not purely theoretical—will agree with 
me there; like everything else in the dress, they 
are a great mistake. The substitution of the 
jacket for the coat and waistcoat of the period is 
a step in the right direction, which I am glad to 
see; it is, however, far too tight over the hips for 
any possible comfort. Whenever a jacket or 
doublet comes below the waist it should be slit at 
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each side. In the seventeenth century the skirt 
of the jacket was sometimes laced on by points 
and tags, so that it could be removed at will, 
sometimes it was merely left open at the sides: in 
each case it exemplified what are always the true 
principles of dress, I mean freedom and adapta- 
bility to circumstances. 

Finally, as regards drawings of this kind, I 
would point out that there is absolutely no limit 
at all to the amount of ‘ passably picturesque’ 
costumes which can be either revived or invented 
for us; but that unless a costume is founded on 
principles and exemplified laws, it never can be 
of any real value to us in the reform of dress. 
This particular drawing of Mr. Huyshe’s, for in- 
stance, proves absolutely nothing, except that our 
grandfathers did not understand the proper laws 
of dress. There is not a single rule of right cos- 
tume, which is not violated in it, for it gives us 
stiffness, tightness and discomfort instead of com- 
fort, freedom and ease. 

Now here, on the other hand, is a dress which, 
being founded on principles, can serve us as an 
excellent guide and model; it has been drawn for 
me, most kindly, by Mr. Godwin from the Duke 
of Newcastle’s delightful book on horsemanship, 
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a book which is one of our best authorities on our 
best era of costume. I do not of course propose 
it necessarily for absolute imitation; that is not 
the way in which one should regard it; it is not, 
I mean, a revival of a dead costume, but a realiza- 
tion of living laws. I give it as an example of a 
particular application of principles which are uni- 
versally right. This rationally dressed young 
man can turn his hat brim down if it rains, and 
his loose trousers and boots down if he is tired— 
that is, he can adapt his costume to circumstances ; 
then he enjoys perfect freedom, the arms and legs 
are not made awkward or uncomfortable by the 
excessive tightness of narrow sleeves and knee- 
breeches, and the hips are left quite untram- 
melled, always an important point; and as regards 
comfort, his jacket is not too loose for warmth, 
nor too close for respiration; his neck is well pro- 
tected without being strangled, and even his os- 
trich feathers, if any Philistine should object to 
them, are not merely dandyism, but fan him very 
pleasantly, I am sure, in summer, and when the 
weather is bad they are no doubt left at home, and 
his cloak taken out. The value of the dress is 
simply that every separate article of it expresses a 
law. My young man is consequently apparelled 
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with ideas, while Mr. Huyshe’s young man is stif- 
fened with facts; the latter teaches one nothing; 
from the former one learns everything. I need 
hardly say that this dress is good, not because it is 
seventeenth century, but because it is constructed 
on the true principles of costume, just as a square 
lintel or pointed arch is good, not because one 
may be Greek and the other Gothic, but because 
each of them is the best method of spanning a 
certain-sized opening, or resisting a _ certain 
weight. The fact, however, that this dress was 
generally worn in England two centuries and a 
half ago shows at least this, that the right laws 
of dress have been understood and realized in 
our country, and so in our country may be 
realized and understood again. As regards the 
absolute beauty of this dress and its meaning, I 
should like to say a few words more. Mr. Went- 
worth Huyshe solemnly announces that ‘he and 
those who think with him’ cannot permit this 
question of beauty to be imported into the ques- 
tion of dress; that he and those who think with 
him take ‘ practical views on the subject,’ and so 
on. Well, I will not enter here into a discussion 
as to how far any one who does not take beauty 
and the value of beauty into account can claim to 
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be practical at all. The word practical is nearly 
always the last refuge of the uncivilized. Of all 
misused words it is the most evilly treated. But 
what I want to point out is that beauty is essen- 
tially organic; that is, it comes, not from without, 
but from within, not from any added prettiness, 
but from the perfection of its own being ; and that 
consequently, as the body is beautiful, so all ap- 
parel that rightly clothes it must be beautiful 
also in its construction and in its lines. 

I have no more desire to define ugliness than 
I have daring to define beauty; but still I would 
like to remind those who mock at beauty as being 
an unpractical thing of this fact, that an ugly 
thing is merely a thing that is badly made, or a 
thing that does not serve its purpose; that ugli- 
ness is want of fitness; that ugliness is failure; 
that ugliness is uselessness, such as ornament in 
the wrong place, while beauty, as some one finely 
said, is the purgation of all superfluities. There 
is a divine economy about beauty; it gives us just 
what is needful and no more, whereas ugliness is 
always extravagant; ugliness is a spendthrift and 
wastes its material ; in fine, ugliness—and I would 
commend this remark to Mr. Wentworth Huyshe 
—ugliness, as much in costume as in anything 
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else, is always the sign that somebody has been 
unpractical. So the costume of the future in 
England, if it is founded on the true laws of free- 
dom, comfort, and adaptability to circumstances, 
cannot fail to be most beautiful also, because 
beauty is the sign always of the rightness of prin- 
ciples, the mystical seal that is set upon what is 
perfect, and upon what is perfect only. 

As for your other correspondent, the first prin- 
ciple of dress that all garments should be hung 
from the shoulders and not from the waist seems 
to me to be generally approved of, although an 
‘Old Sailor’ declares that no sailors or athletes 
ever suspend their clothes from the shoulders, 
but always from the hips. My own recollection 
of the river and running ground at Oxford— 
those two homes of Hellenism in our little Gothic 
town—is that the best runners and rowers (and 
my own college turned out many) wore always a 
tight jersey, with short drawers attached to it, 
the whole costume being worn in one piece. As 
for sailors, it is true, I admit, and the bad cus- 
tom seems to involve that constant ‘ hitching up ’ 
of the lower garments which, however popular in 
transpontine dramas, cannot, I think, but be con- 
sidered an extremely awkward habit; and as all 
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awkwardness comes from discomfort of some kind, 
I trust that this point in our sailors’ dress will be 
looked to in the coming reform of our navy, for, 
in spite of all protests, I hope we are about to re- 
form everything, from torpedoes to top-hats, and 
from crinolettes to cruises. 

Then as regards clogs, my suggestion of them 
seems to have aroused a great deal of terror. 
Fashion in her high-heeled boots has screamed, 
and the dreadful word ‘anachronism’ has been 
used. Now, whatever is useful cannot be an 
anachronism. Such a word is applicable only to 
the revival of some folly; and, besides, in the 
England of our own day clogs are still worn in 
many of our manufacturing towns, such as Old- 
ham. I fear that in Oldham they may not be 
dreams of beauty; in Oldham the art of inlaying 
them with ivory and with pearl may possibly be 
unknown; yet in Oldham they serve their pur- 
pose. Nor is it so long since they were worn by 
the upper classes of this country generally. Only 
a few days ago I had the pleasure of talking to a 
lady who remembered with affectionate regret the 
clogs of her girlhood; they were, according to her, 
not too high nor too heavy, and were provided, be- 
sides, with some kind of spring in the sole so as to 
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make them the more supple for the foot in walk- 
ing. Personally, I object to all additional height 
being given to a boot or shoe; it is really against 
the proper principles of dress, although, if any 
such height is to be given it should be by means of 
two props; not one; but what I should prefer 
to see is some adaption of the divided skirt or 
long and moderately loose knickerbockers. If, 
however, the divided skirt is to be of any positive 
value, it must give up all idea of ‘ being identical 
in appearance with an ordinary skirt’; it ‘must 
diminish the moderate width of each of its divi- 
sions, and sacrifice its foolish frills and flounces ; 
the moment it imitates a dress it is lost; but let it 
visibly announce itself as what it actually is, and 
it will go far towards solving a real difficulty. I 
feel sure that there will be found many graceful 
and charming girls ready to adopt a costume 
founded on these principles, in spite of Mr. Went- 
worth Huyshe’s terrible threat that he will not 
propose to them as long as they wear it, for all 
charges of a want of womanly character in these 
forms of dress are really meaningless; every right 
article of apparel belongs equally to both sexes, 
and there is absolutely no such thing as a defi- 
nitely feminine garment. One word of warning 
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I should like to be allowed to give: The over- 
tunic should be made full and moderately loose; it 
may, if desired, be shaped more or less to the fig- 
ure, but in no case should it be confined at the 
waist by any straight band or belt; on the con- 
trary, it should fall from the shoulder to the knee, 
or below it, in fine curves and vertical lines, giving 
more freedom and consequently more grace. Few 
garments are so absolutely unbecoming as a belted 
tunic that reaches to the knees, a fact which I 
wish some of our Rosalinds would consider when 
they don doublet and hose; indeed, to the disre- 
gard of this artistic principle is due the ugliness, 
the want of proportion, in the Bloomer costume, a 
costume which in other respects is sensible. 


COSTUME 


Are we not all weary of him, that venerable 
impostor fresh from the steps of the Piazza di 
Spagna, who, in the leisure moments that he 
can spare from his customary organ, makes the 
round of the studios and is waited for in Holland 
Park? Do we not all recognize him, when, with 
the gay insouciance of his nation, he reappears on 
the walls of our summer exhibition as everything 
that he is not, and as nothing that he is, glaring 
at us here as a patriarch of Canaan, here beaming 
as a brigand from the Abruzzi? Popular is he, 
this poor peripatetic professor of posing, with 
those whose joy it is to paint the posthumous por- 
trait of the last philanthropist who in his lifetime 
had neglected to be photographed,—yet he is the 
sign of the decadence, the symbol of decay. 

For all costumes are caricatures. The basis of 
Art is not the Fancy Ball. Where there is love- 
liness of dress, there is no dressing up. And 
so, were our national attire delightful in colour, 
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and in construction simple and sincere; were dress 
the expression of the loveliness that it shields and 
of the swiftness and motion that it does not im- 
pede; did its lines break from the shoulder instead 
of bulging from the waist; did the inverted wine- 
glass cease to be the ideal of form; were these 
things brought about, as brought about they will 
be, then would painting be no longer an artificial 
reaction against the ugliness of life, but become, 
as it should be, the natural expression of life’s 
beauty. Nor would painting merely, but all the 
other arts also, be the gainers by a change such as 
that which I propose; the gainers, I mean, through 
the increased atmosphere of Beauty by which the 
artists would be surrounded and in which they 
would grow up. For Art is not to be taught 
in Academies. It is what one looks at, not what 
one listens to, that makes the artist. The real 
schools should be the streets. There is not, for 
instance, a single delicate line, or delightful pro- 
portion, in the dress of the Greeks, which is not 
echoed exquisitely in their architecture. A na- 
tion arrayed in stove-pipe hats and dress-improv- 
ers might have built the Pantechnichon possibly, 
but the Parthenon never. And finally, there is 
this to be said: Art, it is true, can never have any 
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other claim but her own perfection, and it may be 
that the artist, desiring merely to contemplate and 
to create, is wise in not busying himself about 
change in others: yet wisdom is not always the 
best ; there are times when she sinks to the level of 
common-sense; and from the passionate folly of 
those—and there are many—who desire that Beauty 
shall be confined no longer to the bric-d-brac of 
the collector and the dust of the museum, but 
shall be, as it should be, the natural and national 
inheritance of all,—from this noble unwisdom, I 
say, who knows what new loveliness shall be given 
to life, and, under these more exquisite conditions, 
what perfect artist born? Le milieu se renouve- 
cant, Vart se renouvelle. 


THE AMERICAN INVASION 
(March, 1887) 


A terrible danger is hanging over the Americans 
in London. Their future and their reputation 
this season depends entirely on the success of 
Buffalo Bill and Mrs. Brown-Potter. The former 
is certain to draw; for English people are far 
more interested in American barbarism than 
they are in American civilization. When 
they sight Sandy Hook they look to their rifles 
and ammunition; and, after dining once at Del- 
monico’s, start off for Colorado or California, for 
Montana or the Yellow Stone Park. Rocky Moun- 
tains charm them more than riotous millionaires ; 
they have been known to prefer buffaloes to Bos- 
ton. Why should they not? The cities of 
America are inexpressibly tedious. The Bos- 
tonians take their learning too sadly; culture with 
them is an accomplishment rather than an atmo- 
sphere; their ‘ Hub,’ as they call it, is the para- 
dise of prigs. Chicago is a sort of monster-shop, 
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full of bustle and bores. Political life at Wash- 
ington is like political life in a suburban vestry. 
Baltimore is amusing for a week, but Philadel- 
phia is dreadfully provincial; and though one can 
dine in New York one could not dwell there. Bet- 
ter the Far West with its grizzly bears and its un- 
tamed cow-boys, its free open-air life and its free 
open-air manners, its boundless prairie and its 
boundless mendacity! This is what Buffalo Bill 
is going to bring to London; and we have no doubt 
that London will fully appreciate his show. ° 
With regard to Mrs. Brown-Potter, as acting is 
no longer considered absolutely essential for suc- 
cess on the English stage, there is really no rea- 
son why the pretty bright-eyed lady who charmed 
us all last June by her merry laugh and her non- 
chalant ways, should not—to borrow an expres- 
sion from her native language—make a big boom 
and paint the town red. We sincerely hope she 
will; for, on the whole, the American invasion has 
done English society a great deal of good. Ameri- 
can women are bright, clever, and wonderfully 
cosmopolitan. Their patriotic feelings are lm- 
ited to an admiration for Niagara and a regret 
for the Elevated Railway; and, unlike the men, 
they never bore us with Bunker Hill. They take 
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their dresses from Paris and their manners from 
Piccadilly, and wear both charmingly. They have 
a quaint pertness, a delightful conceit, a native 
self-assertion. They insist on being paid compli- 
ments and have almost succeeded in making Eng- 
lishmen eloquent. For our aristocracy they have 
an ardent admiration; they adore titles and are a 
permanent blow to Republican principles. In the 
art of amusing men they are adepts, both by na- 
ture and education, and can actually tell a story 
without forgetting the point—an accomplishment 
that is extremely rare among the women of other 
countries. It is true that they lack repose and 
that their voices are somewhat harsh and strident 
when they land first at Liverpool; but after a time 
one gets to love those pretty whirlwinds in petti- 
coats that sweep so recklessly through society 
and are so agitating to all duchesses who have 
daughters. There is something fascinating in 
their funny, exaggerated gestures and their petu- 
lant way of tossing the head. Their eyes have no 
magic nor mystery in them, but they challenge us 
for combat; and when we engage we are always 
worsted. Their lips seem made for laughter and 
yet they never grimace. As for their voices they 
soon get them into tune, Some of them have been 
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known to acquire a fashionable drawl in two sea- 
sons; and after they have been presented to Roy- 
alty they all roll their R’s as vigorously as a young 
equerry or an old lady-in-waiting. Still, they 
never really lose their accent; it keeps peeping out 
here and there, and when they chatter together 
they are like a bevy of peacocks. Nothing is 
more amusing than to watch two American girls 
greeting each other in a drawing-room or in the 
Row. They are like children with their shrill 
staccato cries of wonder, their odd little exclama- 
tions. ‘Their conversation sounds like a series of 
exploding crackers; they are exquisitely incohe- 
rent and use a sort of primitive, emotional lan- 
guage. After five minutes they are left beauti- 
fully breathless and look at each other half in 
amusement and half in affection. If a stolid 
young Englishman is fortunate enough to be in- 
troduced to them he is amazed at their extraordi- 
nary vivacity, their electric quickness of repartee, 
their inexhaustible store of curious catchwords. 
He never really understands them, for their 
thoughts flutter about with the sweet irresponsi- 
bility of butterflies; but he is pleased and amused 
and feels as if he were in an aviary. On the 
whole, American girls have a wonderful charm 
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and, perhaps, the chief secret of their charm is 
that they never talk seriously except about amuse- 
ments. They have, however, one grave fault— 
their mothers. Dreary as were those old Pilgrim 
Fathers who left our shores more than two cen- 
turies ago to found a New England beyond the 
seas, the Pilgrim Mothers who have returned to 
us in the nineteenth century are drearier still. 
Here and there, of course, there are excep- 
tions, but as a class they are either dull, dowdy or 
dyspeptic. It is only fair to the rising genera- 
tion of America to state that they are not to blame 
for this. Indeed, they spare no pains at all to 
bring up their parents properly and to give them 
a suitable, if somewhat late, education. From its 
earliest years every American child spends most of 
its time in correcting the faults of its father and 
mother; and no one who has had the opportunity 
of watching an American family on the deck of an 
Atlantic steamer, or in the refined seclusion of a 
New York boarding-house, can fail to have been 
struck by this characteristic of their civilization. 
In America the young are always ready to give 
to those who are older than themselves the full 
benefits of their inexperience. A boy of only 
eleven or twelve years of age will firmly but kindly 
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point out to his father his defects of manner or 
temper; will never weary of warning him against 
extravagance, idleness, late hours, unpunctuality, 
and the other temptations to which the aged are so 
particularly exposed; and sometimes, should he 
fancy that he is monopolizing too much of the con- 
versation at dinner, will remind him, across the 
table, of the new child’s adage, ‘ Parents should 
be seen, not heard.’ Nor does any mistaken idea 
of kindness prevent the little American girl from 
censuring her mother whenever it is necessary. 
Often, indeed, feeling that a rebuke conveyed in 
the presence of others is more truly efficacious 
than one merely whispered in the quiet of the 
nursery, she will call the attention of perfect 
strangers to her mother’s general untidiness, her 
want of intellectual Boston conversation, immod- 
erate love of iced water and green corn, stinginess 
in the matter of candy, ignorance of the usages of 
the best Baltimore Society, bodily ailments, and 
the like. In fact, it may be truly said that no 
American child is ever blind to the deficiencies of 
its parents, no matter how much it may love them. 

Yet, somehow, this educational system has not 
been so successful as it deserved. In many cases, 
no doubt, the material with which the children 
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had to deal was crude and incapable of real devel- 
opment; but the fact remains that the American 
mother is a tedious person. The American father 
is better, for he is never seen in London. He 
passes his life entirely in Wall Street and com- 
municates with his family once a month by means 
of a telegram in cipher. The mother, however, 
is always with us, and, lacking the quick imitative 
faculty of the younger generation, remains unin- 
teresting and provincial to the last. In spite of 
her, however, the American girl is always wel- 
come. She brightens our dull dinner parties for 
us and makes life go pleasantly by for a season. 
In the race for coronets she often carries off the 
prize; but, once she has gained the victory, she is 
generous and forgives her English rivals every- 
thing, even their beauty. 

Warned by the example of her mother that 
American women do not grow old gracefully, she 
tries not to grow old at all and often succeeds. 
She has exquisite feet and hands, is always bien 
chaussée et bien gantée and can talk brilliantly 
upon any subject, provided that she knows noth- 
ing about it. 

Her sense of humour keeps her from the tragedy 
of a grande passion, and, as there is neither ro- 
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mance nor humility in her love, she makes an 
excellent wife. What her ultimate influence on 
English life will be it is difficult to estimate at 
present ; but there can be no doubt that, of all the 
factors that have contributed to the social revo- 
lution of London, there are few more important, 
and none more delightful, than the American 
Invasion. 


SERMONS IN STONES AT 
BLOOMSBURY 


THE NEW SCULPTURE ROOM AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


(October, 1887) 


Through the exertions of Sir Charles Newton, 
to whom every student of classic art should be 
grateful, some of the wonderful treasures so long 
immured in the grimy vaults of the British 
Museum have at last been brought to light, and 
the new Sculpture Room now opened to the public 
will amply repay the trouble of a visit, even from 
those to whom art is a stumbling-block and a rock 
of offence. For setting aside the mere beauty of 
form, outline and mass, the grace and loveliness 
of design and the delicacy of technical treatment, 
here we have shown to us what the Greeks and 
Romans thought about death; and the philos- 
opher, the preacher, the practical man of the 
world, and even the Philistine himself, cannot 
fail to be touched by these ‘sermons in stones,’ 
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with their deep significance, their fertile sugges- 
tion, their plain humanity. Common tombstones 
they are, most of them, the work not of famous 
artists but of simple handicraftsmen, only they 
were wrought in days when every handicraft was 
an art. The finest specimens, from the purely 
artistic point of view, are undoubtedly the two 
stelat found at Athens. They are both the tomb- 
stones of young Greek athletes. In one the 
athlete is represented handing his strigil to his 
slave, in the other the athlete stands alone, strigil 
in hand. They do not belong to the greatest 
period of Greek art, they have not the grand style 
of the Phidian age, but they are beautiful for all 
that, and it is impossible not to be fascinated by 
their exquisite grace and by the treatment which 
is so simple in its means, so subtle in its effect. 
All the tombstones, however, are full of interest. 
Here is one of two ladies of Smyrna who were so 
remarkable in their day that the city voted them 
honorary crowns; here is a Greek doctor examin- 
ing a little boy who is suffering from indigestion ; 
here is the memorial of Xanthippus who, probably, 
was a martyr to gout, as he is holding in his 
hand the model of a foot, intended, no doubt, as 
a votive offering to some god. A lovely stele from 
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Rhodes gives us a family group. The husband is on 
horseback and is bidding farewell to his wife, who 
seems as if she would follow him but is being held 
back by a little child. The pathos of parting from 
those we love is the central motive of Greek funeral 
art. It is repeated in every possible form, and 
each mute marble stone seems to murmur y@ioe. 
Roman art is different. It introduces vigorous 
and realistic portraiture and deals with pure 
family life far more frequently than Greek art 
does. They are very ugly, those stern-looking 
Roman men and women whose portraits are ex- 
hibited on their tombs, but they seem to have been 
loved and respected by their children and their 
servants. Here is the monument of Aphrodisius 
and Atilia, a Roman gentleman and his wife, whe 
died in Britain many centuries ago, and whose 
tombstone was found in the Thames; and close 
by it stands a stele from Rome with the busts 
of an old married couple who are certainly 
marvellously ill-favoured. The contrast between 
the abstract Greek treatment of the idea of death 
and the Roman concrete realization of the indi- 
viduals who have died is extremely curious. 
Besides the tombstones, the new Sculpture 
Room contains some most fascinating examples 
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of Roman decorative art under the Emperors. 
The most wonderful of all, and this alone is worth 
a trip to Bloomsbury, is a bas-relief representing 
a marriage scene. Juno Pronuba is joining the 
hands of a handsome young noble and a very 
stately lady. There is all the grace of Perugino 
in this marble, all the grace of Raphael even. The 
date of it is uncertain, but the particular cut of 
the bridegroom’s beard seems to point to the time 
of the Emperor Hadrian. It is clearly the work 
of Greek artists and is one of the most beautiful 
bas-reliefs in the whole Museum. There is some- 
thing in it which reminds one of the music and 
the sweetness of Propertian verse. ‘Then we have 
delightful friezes of children. One representing 
children playing on musical instruments might 
have suggested much of the plastic art of Florence. 
Indeed, as we view these marbles it is not difficult 
to see whence the Renaissance sprang and to 
what we owe the various forms of Renaissance 
art. The frieze of the Muses, each of whom wears 
in her hair a feather plucked from the wings of 
the vanquished sirens, is extremely fine; there is 
a lovely little bas-relief of two cupids racing in 
chariots; and the frieze of recumbent Amazons 
has some splendid qualities of design. A frieze of 
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children playing with the armour of the god Mars 
should also be mentioned. It is full of fancy and 
delicate humour. 

We hope that some more of the hidden treasures 
will shortly be catalogued and shown. In the 
vaults at present there is a very remarkable bas- 
relief of the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, and 
another representing the professional mourners 
weeping over the body of the dead. The fine cast 
of the Lion of Cheronea should also be brought 
up, and so should the stele with the marvellous 
portrait of the Roman slave. Economy is an 
excellent public virtue, but the parsimony that 
allows valuable works of art to remain in the 
grime and gloom of a damp cellar is little short 
of a detestable public vice. 


Mr. Whistler’s Ten @iGiock 





MR. WHISTLER’S TEN O’CLOCK, 
BY MR. OSCAR WILDE. 
“RENGAINES !” 


Patt Matz GAzerre, Feb. 21, 1885. 

Last night, at Prince’s Hall, Mr. Whistler made 
his first public appearance as a lecturer on Art, 
and spoke for more than an hour with really mar- 
vellous eloquence on the absolute uselessness of 
all lectures of the kind. Mr. Whistler began his 
lecture with a very pretty asia on pre-historic his- 
tory, describing how in earlier times hunter and 
warrior would go forth to chase and foray, while 
the artist sat at home making cup and bowl for 
their service. Rude imitations of nature they were 
at first, like the gourd bottle, till the sense of 
beauty and form developed, and, in all its exquisite 
proportions, the first vase was fashioned. ‘Then 
came a higher civilisation of Architecture and 
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Armchairs, and with exquisite design, and dainty 
diaper, the useful things of Life were made lovely; 
and the hunter and warrior lay on the couch when 
they were tired, and, when they were thirsty, drank 
from the bowl, and never cared to lose the exquisite 
proportions of the one, or the delightful ornament 
of the other: and this attitude of the primitive 
anthropophagous Philistine formed the text of the 
lecture, and was the attitude which Mr. Whistler 
entreated his audience to adopt towards Art. Re- 
membering, no doubt, many charming invitations 
to wonderful private views, this fashionable assem- 
blage seemed somewhat aghast, and not a little 
amused, at being told that the slightest appearance 
among a civilised people of any joy in beautiful 
things is a grave impertinence to all painters; but 
Mr. Whistler was relentless, and with charming 
ease, and much grace of manner, explained to the 
public that the only thing they should cultivate 
was ugliness, and that on their permanent stupid- 
ity rested all the hopes of art in the future. 

The scene was in every way delightful; he stood 
there, a miniature Mephistopheles mocking the ma- 
jority ! He was like a brilliant surgeon lecturing to 
a class composed of subjects destined ultimately 
for dissection, and solemnly assuring them how 
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valuable to science their maladies were and how 
absolutely uninteresting the slightest symptoms of 
health on their part would be. In fairness to the 
audience, however, I must say that they seemed 
extremely gratified at being rid of the dreadful re- 
sponsibility of admiring anything, and nothing 
could have exceeded their enthusiasm when they 
were told by Mr. Whistler that no matter how vul- 
gar their dresses were, or how hideous their sur- 
roundings at home, still it was possible that a great 
painter, if there was such a thing, could, by con- 
templating them in the twilight, and half closing 
his eyes, see them under really picturesque condi- 
tions, and produce a picture which they were not 
to attempt to understand, much less dare to enjoy. 
Then there were some arrows, barbed and brilliant, 
shot off, with all the speed and splendour of fire- 
works at the archeologists, who spend their lives 
in verifying the birthplaces of nobodies, and esti- 
mate the value of a work of art by its date or de- 
cay; at the art critics who always treat a picture 
as if it were a novel, and try and find out the plot; 
at dilettanti in general, and amateurs in particu- 
lar, and (O mea culpa!) at dress reformers most 
of all. “Did not Velasquez paint crinolines? What 
more do you want?” 
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Having thus made a holocaust of humanity, Mr. 
Whistler turned to Nature, and in a few minutes 
convicted her of the Crystal Palace, Bank Holi- 
days, and a general overcrowding of detail, both 
in omnibuses and in landscapes; and then, in a 
passage of singular beauty, not unlike one that oc- 
curs in Corot’s letters, spoke of the artistic value 
of dim dawns and dusks, when the mean facts of 
life are lost in evanescent and exquisite effects, 
when common things are touched with mystery and 
transfigured with beauty ; when the warehouses be- 
come as palaces, and the tall chimneys of the fac- 
tory seem like campaniles in the silver air. 

Finally, after making a strong protest against 
anybody but a painter judging of painting, and a 
pathetic appeal to the audience not to be lured by 
the esthetic movement into having beautiful things 
about them, Mr. Whistler concluded his lecture 
with a pretty passage about Fusiyama on a fan, 
and made his bow to an audience which he had 
succeeded in completely fascinating by his wit, his 
brilliant paradoxes, and, at times, his real elo- 
quence. Of course, with regard to the value of 
beautiful surroundings, I entirely differ from Mr. 
Whistler. An artist is not an isolated fact; he is 
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the resultant of a certain milieu and a certain en- 
tourage, and can no more be born of a nation that 
is devoid of any sense of beauty than a fig can grow 
- from a thorn or a rose-blossom from a thistle. That 
an artist will find beauty in ugliness, Je beaw dans 
Vhorrible, is now a commonplace of the schools, the 
argot of the atelier, but I strongly deny that 
charming people should be condemned to live with 
magenta ottomans and Albert blue curtains in 
their rooms in order that some painter may observe 
the side lights on the one and the values of the 
other. Nor do I accept the dictum that only a 
painter is a judge of painting. I say that only an 
artist is a judge of art; there is a wide difference. 
As long as a painter is a painter merely, he should 
not be allowed to talk of anything but mediums 
and megilp, and on those subjects should be com- 
pelled to hold his tongue; it is only when he be- 
comes an artist that the secret laws of artistic cre- 
ation are revealed to him. For there are not many 
arts, but one art merely: poem, picture, and Par- 
thenon, sonnet and statue—all are in their essence 
the same, and he who knows one, knows all. But 
the poet is the supreme artist, for he is the master 
of colour and form, and the real musician besides, 
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and is lord over all life and all arts; and so to the 
poet, beyond all others, are these mysteries known ; 
to Edgar Allan Poe and to Baudelaire, not to Ben- 
jamin West and Paul Delaroche. However, I 
would not enjoy anybody else’s pictures unless in 
a few points I disagreed with them, and Mr. Whis- 
tler’s lecture last night was, like everything that 
he does, a masterpiece. Not merely for its clever 
satire and amusing jests will it be remembered, 
but for the pure and perfect beauty of many of 
its passages—passages delivered with an earnest- 
ness which seemed to amaze those who had looked 
on Mr. Whistler as a master of persiflage merely, 
and had not known him, as we do, as a master of 
painting also. For that he is indeed one of the 
very greatest masters of painting, is my opinion. 
And I may add that in this opinion Mr. Whistler 
himself entirely concurs. 
Oscar WILDE. 


REFLECTION: It is not enough that our simple 
Sunflower flourish on his “figs”’—he has now graft- 
ed Edgar Poe on the “rose” tree of the early Amer- 
ican Market in “certain milieu” of dry goods and 
sympathy; and “a certain entourage” of worship 
and wooden nutmegs. 
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Born of a Nation, not absolutely “devoid of any 
sense of beauty.”—Their idol—cherished, listened 
to, and understood !— 

Foolish Baudelaire !—Mistaken Mallarmé! 

J. A. McN. W. 
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TENDERNESS IN TITE STREET. 
TO THE POET. 


THE Wor LD. 

Oscar: I have read your exquisite article in 
the Pall Mall. Nothing is more delicate, in the 
flattery of “the Poet” to “the Painter,” than the 
naiveté of “the Poet” in the choice of his Painters 
—Benjamin West and Paul Delaroche! 

You have pointed out that “the Painter’s” mis- 
sion is to find “le beau dans Vhorrible,’ and have 
left to “the Poet” the discovery of “l’horrible” dans 
“le beau!” 

J. A. MoN. WHISTLER. 

Chelsea. 
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TO THE PAINTER: 
THE WoRLD. 

Dear BurrerFiy: By the aid of a biographical 
dictionary, I made the discovery that there were 
once two painters, called Benjamin West and Paul 
Delaroche, who rashly lectured upon Art. As of 
their works nothing at all remains, I conclude that 
they explained themselves away. 

Be warned in time, James; and remain, as I 
do, incomprehensible. To be great is to be misun- 
derstood.—Tout a vous, 

Oscar WILDE. 


REFLECTION: I do know a bird who, like Oscar, 
with his head in the sand, still believes in the un- 
discovered ! 

If to be misunderstood is to be great, it was 
rash in Oscar to reveal the source of his inspira- 
tions: the “Biographical Dictionary.” 

J. A. MoN. W. 
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TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE “NATIONAL 
ART EXHIBITION.” 


Tur Wor LD, Nov. 17, 1886. 

GENTLEMEN: I am naturally interested in any 
effort made among painters to prove that they are 
alive—but when I find, thrust in the van of your 
leaders, the body of my dead ’Arry, I know that 
putrefaction alone can result. When following 
*Arry, there comes on Oscar, you finish in farce, 
and bring upon yourselves the scorn and ridicule 
of your confréres in Europe. 

What has Oscar in common with Art? except 
that he dines at our tables, and picks from our 
platters the plums for the pudding he peddles in 
the provinces. Oscar—the amiable, irresponsible, 
esurient Oscar—with no more sense of a picture 
than of the fit of a coat, has the courage of the 
opinions . . . of others! 
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With ’Arry and Oscar you have avenged the 
Academy. 
I am, gentlemen, yours obediently, 
J. A. MoN. WHISTLER. 


Letter read at a meeting of this Society, associ- 
ated for the purpose of Art reform. 

Enclosed to the Poet, with a line: “Oscar, you 
must really keep outside the radius.” 


J. A. MoN. W. 
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QUAND MEME! 


THE Wort, Nov. 24, 1886. 
Alas, this is very sad! With our James vulgar- 
ity begins at home, and should be allowed to stay 
there. 
A vous, 
Oscar WILDE. 


To WHom: 
“A poor thing,” Oscar—“but” for once, I sup- 
pose, “your own.” 
J. A. MON. W. 
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THE HABIT OF SECOND NATURES. 


TRUTH, Jan. 2, 1890. 

Most Vaurant TRUTH: Among your ruthless 
exposures of the shams of to-day, nothing, I con- 
fess, have I enjoyed with a keener relish than your 
late tilt at that arch-impostor and pest of the pe- 
riod—the all-pervading plagiarist ! 

I learn, by the way, that in America he may, un- 
der the “Law of *84,” as it is called, be criminally 
prosecuted, incarcerated, and made to pick oakum, 
as he has hitherto picked brains—and pockets! 

How was it that, in your list of culprits, you 
omitted that fattest of offenders—our own Oscar? 

His methods are brought again freshly to my 
mind, by the indefatigable and tardy Romeike, who 
sends me newspaper cuttings of “Herbert Vivian’s 
Reminiscences,” in which, among other entertain- 
ing anecdotes, is told at length the Story of Oscar 
simulating the becoming pride of author, upon a 
certain evening, in the club of the Academy stu- 
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dents, and arrogating to himself the responsibility 
of the lecture, with which, at his earnest prayer, 
I had, in good fellowship, crammed him, that he 
might not add deplorable failure to foolish appear- 
ance, in his anomalous position, as art expounder, 
before his clear-headed audience. 

He went forth, on that occasion, as my St. John 
—but, forgetting that humility should be his chief 
characteristic, and unable to withstand the unac- 
customed respect with which his utterances were 
received, he not only trifled with my shoe, but 
bolted with the latchet! 

Mr. Vivian, in his book, tells us, further on, 
that lately, in an article in the Nineteenth Century 
on the “Decay of Lying,” Mr. Wilde has deliber- 
ately and incautiously incorporated, “without a 
word of comment,” a portion of the well-remem- 
bered letter in which, after admitting his rare ap- 
preciation and amazing memory, I acknowledged 
that “Oscar has the courage of the opinions . 
of others!” 

My recognition of this, his latest proof of open 
admiration, I send him in the following little 
note, which I fancy you may think @ propos to 
publish, as an example to your readers, in similar 
circumstances, of noble generosity in sweet reproof, 
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tempered, as it should be, to the lamb in his con- 
dition: 


“Oscar, you have been down the area again, I 
see ! 

“T had forgotten you, and so allowed your hair 
to grow over the sore place. And now, while I 
looked the other way, you have stolen your own 
scalp! And potted it in more of your pudding. 

“Labby has pointed out that, for the detected 
plagiarist, there is still one way to self-respect (be- 
sides hanging himself, of course), and that-is for 
him boldly to declare, ‘Je prends mon bien 1a ou 
je le trouve.’ 

“You, Oscar, can go further, and with fresh 
effrontery, that will bring you the envy of all crim- 
inal confréres, unblushingly boast, ‘Moi, je prends 
son bien 1a ou je le trouve!” 

J. A. McN. WHISTLER. 

Chelsea. 
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IN THE MARKET PLACE. 


TRUTH, Jan. 9, 1890. 

Str: I can hardly imagine that the public are 
in the very smallest degree interested in the shrill 
shrieks of “Plagiarism” that proceed from time to 
time out of the lips of silly vanity or incompetent 
mediocrity. 

However, as Mr. James Whistler has had the 
impertinence to attack me with both venom and 
vulgarity in your columns, I hope you will allow 
me to state that the assertions contained in his let- 
ters are as deliberately untrue as they are deliber- 
ately offensive. 

The definition of a disciple as one who has the 
courage of the opinions of his master is really too 
old even for Mr. Whistler to be allowed to claim 
it; and as for borrowing Mr. Whistler’s ideas about 
Art, the only thoroughly original ideas I have ever 
heard him express have had reference to his own 
superiority as a painter over painters greater than 
himself. 
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It is a trouble for any gentleman to have to 
notice the lucubrations of so ill-bred and ignorant 
a person as Mr. Whistler, but your publication of 
his insolent letter left me no option in the matter. 

I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Oscar WILDE. 
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PANIC. 


TRUTH, Jan. 16, 1890. 

O TrutH: Cowed and humiliated, I acknowl- 
edge that our Oscar is at last original! At bay, 
and sublime in his agony, he certainly has, for once, 
borrowed from no living author, and comes out in 
his own true colours—as his own “gentleman.” 

How shall I stand against his just anger, and 
his damning allegations! for it must be clear to 
your readers that, besides his clean polish, as pret- 
tily set forth in his epistle, I, alas! am but the 
“4ll-bred and ignorant person,” whose “lucubra- 
tions” “it is a trouble” for him “to notice.” 

Still will I, desperate as is my condition, point 
out that though “impertinent,” “venomous,” and 
“vulgar,” he claims me as his “master”—and, in 
the dock, bases his innocence upon such relation 
between us. 

In all humility, therefore, I admit that the out- 
come of my “silly vanity and incompetent medi- 
ocrity” must be the incarnation: “Oscar Wilde.” 

J. A. McN. WHISTLER. 
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Mea culpa! the gods may perhaps forgive and 
forget. 

To you, Truth—champion of the truth—I leave 
the brave task of proclaiming again that the story 
of the lecture to the students of the Royal Academy 
was, as I told it to you, no fiction. 

In the presence of Mr. Waldo Story did Oscar 
make his prayer for preparation; and at his table 
was he entrusted with the materials for his crime. 

You also shall again unearth, in the Nineteenth 
Century Review of January, 1889, page 37, the 
other appropriated property, slily stowed away in 
an article on “The Decay of Lying”—though why 
Decay ? 

To shirk this matter thus is craven, doubtless ; 
but I am awe-stricken and tremble, for truly, “the 
rage of the sheep is terrible!” 

J. A. McN. WHISTLER. 
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JUST INDIGNATION. 


Oscar: How dare you! What means the dis- 
guise ? 

Restore those things to Nathan’s, and never 
again let me find you masquerading the streets of 
my Chelsea in the combined costumes of Kossuth 
and Mr. Mantalini! 

J. A. McN. WHISTLER. 


Upon seeing the Poet, in Polish cap and green 
avercoat, befrogged, and wonderfully befurred. 
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